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CHAPTER I. 

t 

AITNT EADCLirrE. 

Although Ann Eadcliffe's parents were in rank no 
higher than respectable tradespeople, she was more than 
decently descended. Her paternal grandmother was a 
sister of Cheselden, the distinguished surgeon ; her mater- 
nal grandmother was Anne Gates, a sister of Dr. Samuel 
Jebb, of Stratford, who was the father of Sir Bichard Jebb ; 
and she was lineally descended from a De Witt, a near 
relative of John and Cornelius, who came over from Holland 
to carry out a government plan to drain the fens of LincoLa- 
ghire ; a design which the popular rising and the execution 
of Charles the First expelled from the minds of its projectors. 

Like many, and perhaps we may add the hesioi our female 
writers, Mrs. Badcliffe. passed a retired life, which, apart 
from its literary results, affords few points of interest to the 
biographer. Her maiden name was Ward, and she was 
bom in London on the 9th of July, 1764. Gifted with 
unusual beauty, the chief constituents of which were an 
exquisitely proportioned figure, a transparent complexion, 
and such bewitching lips and eyes as rarely fall to tlie lot 
of a girl, she was soon surrounded with admirers. At an 
early age she was introduced into much desirable society ; 
and at the house of her especially kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bentley (Wedgewood and Bentley), at Tumham Green, she 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Fiozzi. 

TOI^. n. B 
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When she was only three-and-twenty, the lovely creature 
gave her heart and hand to a Mr. "William Haddiffe. This 
fortunate gentleman was a graduate of Oxford, a law student, 
and a man of couaiderahle literary abilities. Upon hia mar- 
riage, deeming it prudent to exercise hia talents in some 
way that should reward his exertions with immediate pay- 
ment, he relimjuiahed his legal pursuits, and devoting hia 
time and powers to journalism] event -ally became the 
proprietor and editor of the " English Chronicle." 

Two years after her marriage Mra. EadcM'e made hec 
first appearance as a novelist, with " The Castles of Athlin 
and Dunbayne." This romance, which was published 1789, 
when she was only twenty-five years old, was not either aa a 
work of art, or a covimercial iramaction, more succesHM 
than first attempts usually are. 

In 1700, however, she showed the world that she had 
" caught the knack ;" for in that year appeared "the Sid- 
lion Eomance," whicli quickly became the favorite of the 
jiubUe, and convinced even the most crotchetty critics that 
she was an authoress of very unusual powers. 

Now that she had made a success, Mrs. Eadoliife deter- 
mined wisely to keep her name before her admirers. In 
1791, she puhlished "Tha Romance of tho Forest." In 
1703, she visited Germany, paying especial attention to the 
scenery of the Khine, and in tho course of the same year shQ 
made a trip to the Westmoreland lakes. In the following 
year (1704) she published her excellent " Journey through 
Holland, the Western Frontier of Germany, with a return 
down the Ehine. To which are added Observations during 
a tour to the Lakes of Lancashire, &c." and in the same 
year appeared " The Mysteries of Udolpho," for which abe 
was paid £500 — n. sum then regarded as a very high one for 
aoovel. In 1797 she published her last, and in the opinion 
of many her best, fiction — " The Italian " — for which she 
was paid by a publisher the yet greater amount of £800, 
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Although Mra. Sadcliffe lived for more than a quarter of 
a century after the publication of " The Italian," she never 
agaiii gave the world a romance. It is asserted that she 
was displeased at having called into existence that host of 
miserable imitators which afflicted the patrons of circulating 
libraries with monstrous stories, of which " the horrors " and 
marvels were even more flat than the awkward diction in 
which they were presented to the reader, and that in disgust 
at having indirectly given birth to a vitiated literature, she 
resolved never again to touch a pen. But most likely this 
story is not more worthy of credit than the thousand and 
one others which were current in society about the famous 
authoress. Leading a life of domestic seclusion, and especi- 
ally avoiding those circles where rank loftily patronizes 
literary celebrity, and mock genius fawns slavishly on 
fiishion, circles into which a paltry vanity too often aUures 
the best authors, Mrs. Badcliffe was utterly unknown to 
the thousands of English who, in London and in the country, 
were burning to learn something about her. At last, 
Bociety^ tired of being kept in such an ignominious state of 
ignorance, determined no longer to acknowledge herself 
unacquainted with the person, history, and circumstances of 
Mrs. Eadcliffe,'but to borrow from imagination the facts 
which that lady was so impertinent as to keep to herself. 
The consequence was that soon every coterie in London had 
its own absurd story about the authoress of " The Mysteries 
of Udolpho.** At one time it was generally believed that 
the awful creations of her imagination haunted her inces- 
santly, and that she was subject to distressing fits of gloom. 
The requisite improvements to this story were soon made, 
and it was stated that at length Mrs. fiadclifle's reason had 
given way^ and that she waa a maniac under conflne- 
ment in one of the metropolitan asylums. And this picture 
being as painful, even disgusting, a one as it is well possible 
to conoeivey society in spite of innumerable contradictions 

s 2 
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cherished it, aud clung to it, aud extracted from it the moat 
exquisite delight. 

During the tbst twelve years of her life Mrs. Eadcliffa 
waa a terrible sufferer under that very painful diaease, spaa- 
modie asthma. On the 9th of January, 1823, her complaint 
displayed itself in a moat threatening form, and she die 
fhe following 7th of February, at her house in London. 

It has been tho fashion of late years to speak of Mra. 
Badcliffe with contempt, and to point to her works as the 
lest possible representatives of stupidity. This unjust scora 
to a great extent is a result of the excellence of her work^ 
which are still remembered and read, while the prodnctiona 
of nearly all her contemporaries are forgotten. Novel readers 
of the present generation, on turning to Mrs. Eadcliffe'o 
fictions, find them prolix, improbable, aud weamsome, and 
' speaking as they find ' .thej utter their emphatic condem. 
nation of her claims to respect. It would be well, if instead 
of indulging in hasty judgment, such censors compared 
critically Mrs. EadcliiTe with novelists of her own time, and' 
of the generations before. If they would have the patience 
to do so they would, supposing them to be endowed with 
ordinary sagacity, discover that the condemned authoresB 
introduced a new element into fictitious literature perfectly 
distinct from the growls jind groans and ridiculous horrors 
with which her name ia associated in the popular mind. 
She was the first to adom the ' English Kovei ' with what 
has ever since her time been regarded as necessary to a 
fiction of any pretensions to excellence, — truthful, graphic, 
attractive detcripHon of scenery '. Bead tho following pas- 
sage. 

" Towards the close of the day, the road wound into a deep 
volley. Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared to be 
ioaccessible, almost surrounded it. To tho east, a vista 
opened, and exhibited the Appenines in their darkest horrors] 
and the long perspective of retiring summits rising ovei 
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each other, their ridges clothed with pines, exhibited a 
stronger image of grandeur, than any that Emily had yet 
seen. The sun had just sunk below the top of the mountain 
she was descending, whose long shadow stretched athwart 
the valley, but his sloping rays, shooting through an opening 
of the cliffs, touched with a yellow gloom the summits of 
the forests that hung upon the opposite steeps, and 
streamed in full splendour upon the towers and battlements 
of a castle that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow 
of a precipice above. The splendour of these illumined ob- 
jects was heightened by the contrasted shade which involved 
the valley below." 

In what fiction published before Mrs. Eadcliffe's time, is 
there such a piece of description as the above ? And who 
cannot recognise her peculiar touches of the brush in almost 
all the best novels of a subsequent date — ^in Scott's, Bul- 
wer's, and James's ? 

Although Mrs. Eadcliffe liberally employed what may be 
called "supernatural effects" in the construction of her roman- 
tic novels, she was original in her way of using them. Like 
Miss Eeeve she felt that society would not endure the free 
and unfettered introdxiction of the materials of the old ro- 
mance, and that the charge of extravagance and impossibility 
ought to be avoided even in the trjpatment of the extravagant 
and impossible. But not contented with keeping herself 
within the limits of sUB-supematuralism, she introduced 
the plan of explaining away at the conclusion of the story aU 
the marvels of the early chapters, and showing how all the 
miracles proceeded from simple and natural causes. 

In 1834, Mrs. Eadcliffe's poems were collected for the 
first time and published in two volumes 8vo. As a poetess 
she merits no praise, and much censure. Constrained and 
stilted immediately she tried to express herself in verse, she 
forms as remarkable an instance of a powerful and &cil0 
prose author (a most rythmical one, too) being unable to 
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compose a simple stanza, as Bums does of an unaffected and 
pathetic poet unable to write prose without immediately 
being guilty of affectation and pomposity. Perhaps Mrs. 
Eadcliffe's least objectionable poem is^that entitled" To the 
Nightingale," but in it she merely " echoes the conceit," 
made popular by Milton, and condemned by Coleridge, of the 
song of Philomel being melancholy. 
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CHAPTEE II. 
MAEIA EDGEWOETH. 

The story of the greater and more eventM portion of Miss 
Edgeworth's life is told in the *^ Memoirs " of her farther, 
begun by himself and concluded by her, a biography 
crammed with lively social sketches and valuable anecdotes, 
which it would be well for some publisher to put before the 
public in a cheap edition. 

The Edgeworth family is an old one, having been 
oariginally established at Edgeware, Middlesex, and giving 
a name to or receiving one &om that place. The stock was 
transplanted from England to Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Edward and Erancis (sons of Eoger Edge- 
worth, a monk, who like his Master Henry the Eighth first 
wrote against the reformers, and then influenced by femi- 
nine charms exerted his abilities in pleading for them), 
under the patronage of Essex and Cecil emigrated to the 
emerald island. 

The chronicles of the house of Edgeworth are amusing 
beyond description, so full are they of romantic occurrences 
and eccentric actions. Jane Edgeworth, the daughter of 
Sir Edmond Tuite, Knight of Sonna, Westmeath, wanted 
her husband to take out a baronet's patent, so that as 
" Lady Edgeworth " she might take place at church over 
some lady she deemed her inferior ; her churlish husband 
refused to pay a large sum of money for so excellent a 
purpose, and, on her arguing and declaring she would never 
again go to church, told her she might stay at home or go 
wherever she pleased. The lady interpreted her lord's 
words literally, went off to Henrietta Maria in Eiance, and 
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i in attendance on that Queen till her Majesty's 
death. Another Edgeworth, a captain, who was a boon 
companion of Chdrles the Second, and was knighted hy that 
merriest, or rather moafc riotoua, of Bote, rendered himself 
illustrioua by foolish estravagance with money. To fitraiah 
mcBHa for his pleasures in London, he raised a sum by 
mortgage on one of his estates, and kept the cash (till it 
was squandered) in a stocking at the top of hia bed, he and 
his lady dipping their honda into the long purse without 
consulting each other. He was a well-looking fellow and 
paeaionately fond of dress, and positively, being without 
funds in his pocket, sold the ground plot of a house in 
Dublin for a high-crowned hat and feathers. Yet this man 
died rich ; with years came prudence ; he pushed his in- 
terest at court, held several lucrative posts, and on quitting 
the world left each of hia eight sons a comibrtable landed 
estate, and his widow a large jointure. The eldest bod. of 
this Sir John, Colonel Francis Edgeworth, was a wit, and a 
gambler. One night at a party he lost at play all the 
money he could command, and then going to hia wife, who 
was with the ladies in an adjoining room, asked her tor her 
ear-ringa to stake. Like a good ^sife she lent them, and 
such fortime accompanied them, that he won hack all 
he had lost. In gratitude to hia wife he promised her 
with an oath never again to play with cards or dice. He 
I doubtless intended to keep hia word, for ahortly afterwarda 
I he waa found with a friend in the hay-yard, the two 
amusing themaelvea with drawing straws out of a rick, and 
betting on which should draw the longest. Now in poe- 
I seasion of a coach and four, and now with scarce a wheel- 
I barrow, this fine Irish gentleman "of the old school" tasted 
\ the extremes of coarse luxury andprivatioD. He left hia 
I afl'airs in such disorder that his son well nigh loat all his 
eatate, or rather failed to find it ; hut the counsels of a good 
I guardian and some auccessful lawsuits eventually made him a 
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wealthy heu'. One of these suits was rendered notable by 
the detection of a fraud. A witness, aged and of venerable 
aspect, was brought into court as the witness of a certain 
deed, the genuineness of which was disputed. The old man 
stated he had been a retainer of the Edgeworth family, and 
had been accustomed to transcribe papers for the gentleman 
who had executed the deed in question; and that foreseeing a 
dispute would arise and the deed be declared a forgery, he 
had put a sixpence under the seal, which would appear on 
the wax being broken. It was broken, and a sixpence was 
discovered, but it was dated five years subsequent to the 
date of the deed. This incident, it will be remembered, 
Miss Edgeworth made use of in one of her very best novelsi 
The winner of this suit married in 1732, Jane LoveU, 
a daughter of Sir Samuel Lovell, a Welsh Judge, a son of 
that Sir Salathiel Lovell, one of the Barons of the Exche- 
quer, who, as Eecorder of London, made himself conspicuous 
at the trial of the seven bishops. Sir Salathiel lived till he 
was ninety-four years of age, and sc far lost his memory 
that instead of recorder he was called the obliviscor of 
London. "Sir," said a pert young barrister pleading 
before him, " you have forgotten the law.'* "Young man," 
was the reply, " I have forgotten more law than you will 
ever remember." An equally good story is told of Samuel 
Lovell, the Welsh Judge. Travelling on circuit near 
Beaumorris, his coach was overtaken by the tide, and set 
fest in the sand. Higher and higher came the water, but 
the judge sat without moving. His registrar crept out of 
the coach through one of the windows to the driver's seat, 
two other attendants quitted the interior of the vehicle 
through the same or a similar aperture and clambered to 
the roof-top. But still the judge remained instoHd dignity 
with the water creeping higher and higher round his legSi 
His companions implored him to come out, and foUow their 
advice and example. "I will follow," replied the lawyer, 
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"if you can quote trny precedent for a. judge's mountinga 
coach box." 

But to return to the Edgewortbs. The son of the last 
mentioned Kichard Edgeworth (winner of the Huit and Miss 
LotoU), died in hia seventieth jear, in 1769, and waa fiuo* 
ceeded in the family estate of Edgeworthtown, by his son, 
Bichard Lovell Edgeworth. Thia gentleman was a man 
remarkable for conaiderable intellect, goodness of disposi- 
tion, and eucentricitiea, as well as escellencea of character. 
He waa first aent to Trijuty College, Dublin, for an educa- 
tion, and then to Coring Chriati College, Oxford. Before 
be was twenty, however, he ran away with a young lady 
without fortune, to Gretna fireen, and married her. Ere 
be died, he knew something about matrimony, for he waa 
married, like Fielding's father, fotir times, hia third wife 
being the sister of his second, and he had twenty-one 
children. In early life he was a man of fliahion ; his con- 
eluding years were spent in zealous exertions for the benefit 
of his tenantry, and poorer iieighh ours — ^in improving the 
system of agriculture, reclaiming waste land, and deyiaing 
schemes for the education of the poor. He wrote on 
mechanical inventions, and on professional education, and, 
with liis daughter Maria, produced an "Esaay on Irish 
Bulls," and a work of considerable merit on the education 
of children. Many persons, doubtless, will not feel much 
deference for his opinion on such a subject, on learning that 
he educated hia sonon the plan proposedin Kousaeau'e Emile, 
" I dressed my son," the father wrote, " without stockings, 
with his arms bare, in a ja^^ket and trousers auch as are quite 
common at preaent, but wliich were at that time novel 
and eitraorditiary. I succeeded in making him remarkably 
hardy ; I also succeeded in making him fearless of danger, 
and, what ia more dilTicult, capable of bearing privation of 
every sort. He liatl all the virtues of a child bred in the hut 
of a savage, and all the knowledge of ihiftgs, which could 
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well be acquired at an earijr age, by a boy bred in ciyilised 
society." But . if he had all the virtues of a savage, he was 
also possei^ed of the vices of one. He was avery selfvriUed, 
hot-tempered, and dogged little rascal, and was in due 
course sent to sea, because he was fit for nothing else. He 
died at the^ early age of thirty-one years, in 1796, his father 
following him to the land of shades, on 13th of June, 
1817. 

Of the family of twenty-one, Maria Edgeworth was the 
secoM child, and eldest daughter. She was bom on the 1st 
of January, 1767, and died in her 83rd year, on the 21st of 
May, 1849. Her independent literary career began with 
tiie present century. In 1800 appeared *' Castle Sack- 
rent," an Hibernian tale, taken from facts, and from the 
manners of the Irish Squires, before the year 1783. In 
1801 appeared " The Moral Tales," and in 1804, were pub- 
lished three Tolumes of " Populaar Tales." To enumerate 
all her works would be difficult and tedious. The most 
important of them are — "The Absentee," "Ennui," 
" ManoBuvring." " Almeria," " Vivian,"* and the other tales 
of fashionable life; "Belinda," "Leonora," "Patronage," 
" Harrington," and " Ormond." And we must take care 
so as not to be asked why we except from the list of her 
more important works, her childrens' stories, such aa 
• Bosamond and Prank," " Little Dog Trusty," and " The 
CJherry Orchard." 

It is always difficult to state the limits of a successful 
author's influence, for when intellect appeals to, and rouses 
intellect, it is impossible to trace the effect of the original 
thought, giving a new impulse to, and taking a new color 
from every mind it strikes against. But, in Miss Edge- 
worth's case, there are circumstances that assure us we 
cannot easily over-estimate the consequences of her writings. 
She directed her abilities to the field of fictitious literature, 
when itwas perhaps in a more unhealthy state thanit had ever 
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been since it had ceaaed to ollend with obacenity, The 
paltry abaurditiea that had for long done service as " Inci- 
denta," and " mj-Bteries," in novels ; " the swEomB of peers, 
foundlings, and seducers," she declined to re-use for the 
thousandth time. The traditionary villain, the traditionsiy 
victim of heartless dcbaucherj\ and all other traditionary 
characters and things. Miss Edgeworth determined to have 
nothing to do with, albeit they were from good and tme 
origmals of the best nmsters — only taken from copies of 
copies, that had been copied at hundredth hand. AH the 
dusty stage properties, and all the nibbiah and lumber that 
bad accumulated during yeara, she discarded, and with new 
materials, the living himian manners and interests she beheld 
around her, and by the guidance of her warm affections and 
clear sound intelligence, she resolved to uialie a new start. 
She was not highly imaginative, but she had ^oetk- feeling, 
and earnestness, and a fund of healthy satire at her com- 
mand. She took the world &s she found it, perhaps from a 
Bomewhat too prosaic point of view, and in tales she tried to 
Inculcate sentiments and principles suited to its inhabi- 
tants. That she was not hard, or cold, or forbidding, the 
tenderness and benevolence of her truthful descriptions de- 
clare ; but perhaps it may be charged against her, that she 
had not a eufKciently exalted ideal, that she sought and 
admired the useful and espedient, rather than the beautiful 
luid noble. Sir James Mackintosh at first enthusiastically 
extolled her writings, because they were useful, illustrating 
land enforcing the esercise of all the minor virtues, of which 
jrudcnce is the parent. But in time he luodified his 
Opinion, and said that her excellence as a moralist, and a 
woman of genius, consisted in her scientific and powerful 
^atment of a class of virtues most difficult to handle- — not 
tBOit beneficial in themselves. Any how she performed her 
task in such a style, that she struck home to the hearts of 
all people eufficiently educated to be able to read her. Sir 
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Walter Scott the novelist may be regarded as the immediate 
offspring of her genius. It was in consequence of the deep 
impression made on him by the simple pathos and truth of 
her delineations of Irish character, that he determined to 
do the like for his own Scotland. In the composition of 
" Waverley," she was the model he set before his eyes, and 
while reading the chapters, as the work progressed, James 
Ballantyne found he most gratified the author, when he 
said, "Positively this is equal to Miss Edgeworth;" and 
when " "Waverley " was published, Scott showed his grati- 
tude to his instructress, by causing a copy to be sent to 
her, from " the author of Waverley," and though he kept m 
the letter the secret of the authorship, he permitted it 
in truth to be revealed to her. With all his failings of 
vanity, Scott was far above the pettiness of disliking to 
acknowledge the benefits he derived from the works of his 
contemporaries. 

In private life Miss Edgeworth was not less charming 
and beloved, than she was as a writer. The glimpses 
obtained of her life at Edgeworthtown at two different 
periods, in Lockhart's account of Sir Walter Scott's visit to 
her in Ireland, and Mr. and Mrs. Hall's " Ireland," make us 
feel as though we were personally known to her, and were 
individually indebted to her for that healthy freshness of 
thought, and serene cheerfulness she diffused around her 
domestic circle. In 1823, Sir Walter wrote of her, " she is 
full of fun and spirit ; a little slight figure, very active in 
her motions, very good humoured, and full of enthusiasm." 
Again, in the same year, he wrote, " It is scarcely possible 
to say more of this very remarkable person, than that she 
not only completely answered, but exceeded the expectations 
which I had formed. I am particularly pleased with the 
naivete^ and good-humoured ardour of mind, which she 
unites with such formidable powers of acute observation. 
In external appearance she was quite the fairy of our 
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nursery tale— ^Aa Whvpfity Stotorie, if you remember such 
a sprite, who came flying through the windows to work all 
sorts of marvels." And Byron, though in his journal he 
sneered at Mr. Edgeworth as a fine old feUow of a clarety, 
elderly, red complexion, and as a boisterous, vehement 
self-opiniated man, much disliked in London, altered his 
tone when speaking of her — ^though she didn't make love 
to him. .** The fact was, everybody cared more about her. 
She was a nice little unassuming * Jeannie Deans looking 
body/ as we Scotch say ; and, if not handsome, certainly 
not ill-looking. Her conversation was as quiet as herself. 
One would never have guessed she could write Tier name ; 
whereas her father talked, not as if he could write nothing 
else, but as if nothing else was worth writing." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

AMELIA OPIE. 

It is only the other day that Amelia Opie left ut, but she 
began her course in a time that few who are alive can 
remember, and was the finend of many celebrated men and 
women, who have long since committed their reputations to 
history or " tradition's simple tongae." She commenced life 
abrilliant wilful worldling, and ended it a demure Quakeress; 
as a girl she was the darling pet of revolutionary writers and 
extreme sceptics, and in her cahn autumn found her chief 
excitement in religious meetings, and in keeping a journal 
of spiritual experiences. Still there was a singular unity in 
her career ; from first to last she was a coquette, a buoyant 
hearted, mischief loving, but most amiable coquette ; not 
less so at seventy years of age in the prim costume of her 
sect, than in girlhood when her vanity delighted in small 
bomiets, blue robes, satin slips, worked cambric gowns with 
flounces, and feathers flat and curled. She tasted love at 
sixteen — the date of her last attachment who shall tell P 

She was bom in Norwich, on the 12th of November, 
1769, being the only child of Dr. James Alderson, the lead- 
ing physician of that city, and a grand-daughter of the Eev. 
Mr. Alderson of Lowestoft, Suifolk. She was also first 
cousin of the late Sir E. H. Alderson, the much respected 
judge. On her mother's side she was of good extraction, for 
that lady's name was Briggs. The comical adventures of a 
member of this family, who is one of Mr. Punch's intimate 
friende, render it difficult for us to associate ideas of feudal 
dignity with the name; but not the less was Briggs the 
ftppeUation of ** m nnoient and honourable family of Salle, in 
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Norfolk, who before the reign of Edward the Yirsi aBsiimed 
the aumame of De Ponte or Poatibua, i.e. at Brigge or 
Briggea ; as the ancient family of Foimtainee residing at the 
game place nsBumed theirs of De Eonte or Fontibua, much 
about the same time, one we presume dwelling by the bridge 
or bridges, the other by the springs or fountains' heads." 

At an early period Amelia Opie lost her mother, and at 
on age when most children are atill in the nursery she was 
made to preside at her father's table, and he the mistreas of 
his house. Norwich was then the centre of a brilliant and 
highly intellectual society, the barristers of the "Norfolk cir- 
cuit BO highly eateenuDg its beautiful women, and gifted 
men, that they looked forward to their periodical visits to it 
with no ordinary pleasure. It was very gay, and very 
republican ; it was the hot-bed of ballB, card parties, and 
revolutionary cluba ; and at no house in the city waa there 
better dancing, op better whist playing, or more favour to 
liberal politics than at Dr. Alderson's. The genial physi- 
cian's only daughter too added not slightly to the attractioBB 
of his cHtabliahment ; she waa a bewitching, ravishing little 
beauty, with auburn hair, soft laughing eyea, petite figure, 
delicate features, lucid complexion, tiny hands and arms, a 
thousand winning affectations, a merry heart, and a mis- 
ehievoua tongue. Her accomplishments would be esteemed 
considerable even in these days ; for she was a tolerable 
linguist, a clever artist for a young lady, and she wrote ten- 
der and pathetic ballads, which ahe sung -with the most 
eiquisite feeling. She waa admired, adored ; and like a 
foolish girl formed an imprudent attaehment which, like a 
wise one, she laid aaide at the bidding of her friends. 
When Gribhon was ordered by his father to dismiss from hia 
thoughts all aentimental ear« for the noble girl who won the 
poor prize of his cold affections, " after a painful struggle he 
yielded to his fate ; he sighed as a lover, he obeyed as a son ; 
hia wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the 
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habits of a new life.'' In a somewhat similar style of heart- 
less propriety Mrs. Opie has versified the story of her dawn 
of passion. 

But once, I confess (Was at tender sixteen). 
Love's agents were busy indeed round my heart, 

And naught but good fortune's assistance I ween, 
Could e're from my bosom have warded the dart. 

Having been thus climatized Miss Alderson prepared to 
carry out vigorously, and to a profitable conclusion, her social 
campaign. Por years she kept the field; but though multi- 
tudes of lovers sighed, none of " the right ones " made offers, 
and year by year passed on without Miss Alderson being 
engaged, till neighbours began to display in their speeches 
a little of that charitable sympathy we most of us keep a 
store of for our very peculiar friends. 

In 1794, she went to London, and was present at the 
famous trials of Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thelwall, and 
heard Erskine in the Old Bailey mutter with terrible signi- 
ficance into the ear of the trembling Lord Chief Baron Eyre, 
" My lord, I am willing to give your lordship such an answer 
as an aggrieved man of honour like myself is willing to give 
to the man who has repeatedly insulted him, and I am wil- 
ling and ready to meet your lordship, at any time and place 
that you may choose to appoint." Imagine this now-a-days ! 
"What would follow if Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., were to notify 
to his lordship on the bench, that it would give him the 
greatest possible pleasure to shoot him through the head, or 
run him through the body ? Gl^hese trials were a most agree- 
able source of excitement to Miss Alderson, for she was 
republican to the back-bone, sympathized with the Erench 
revolutionists, hated tyrants, preferred unitarianism to the 
rusty orthodoxy of the church ^of England, and meditated a 
flight &om her native land to America with her father and 
a few Mends, if " the accused " were not acquitted, and 
]Britain became a home only fit for slaves ! She formed the 
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flcquaintance of some celebritiea too during tliia TiBit, and 
renewed her interest in severnJ famoua people ehe had pre- 
vioTialy been made known to. She called in Marlborough 
Street on Mrs. Inchbald, who had juat received £200 from 
Sheridan for a farce of only sixty pt^a ; she saw the lovely 
, handsome and charming aa ever, auckling her little 
baby; she found good Mrs. Barbauld as dehghtful as ever, 
and formed a friendship with Mary Wollatonecraft, still 
retaining and clinging to her dishonoured name of ImUy ; 
and she was introduced to Godwin at Somera Town. The 
philosopher was found dressed in a green coat and crimson 
under waistcoat, in new, sharp-toed, red morocco slippers, 
and with his hair hienpoudre. 

In 1797, she made another visit to London, and added to 
the number of her acquaintance. Ilolcroft fell in love with 
her, and it was reported that Godwin had met with the 
some accident, but that could hardly be the case, for 
the moralist hod just cemented with the marriage 
ceremony his extraordinary connection with Mary Woll- 
atonecraft. Tliat lady sent her young Norwich friend a 
characteristic letter, wherein she unfolded some of her viewa 
on conjugtd life. "It is my wiah that Mr. Glodwin should 
visit and dine out as formerly, and I shall do the same ; in 
short, I still mean to be independent, even to the culti- 
vating sentiments and principles in ray children's minds, 
(should I have more), whicTi he disavows, The wound my 
unauapecting heajt fonnerly received is not healed. I found 
mv evenings solitary, and I "vriahed, while fiiLfllling the duly 
of a mother, to liave some person with similar purauito 
bound to me by affection, and beside, I earnestly desired to 
resign a name which seemed to disgrace me," 

But this year waa cm eventful one. Opie tho artist saw 
Mei Alderson in London, at an evening party, and fell in 
lore with her at first sight. She arrived late, after all the 
Other guests had oesembled, oad lau into the room m a bluf 



drew, made low, 80 as to leaye the neok and arma bare, and 
with a tint/ hannet on her head, worn sideways, and mus 
mounted by three white feathers. This vision of lovelineas 
led poor Opi^ a eaptive* He made his offer ahnost on the 
apot, and was refused half-a-dozen times in as many weeks. 
Most probably the lady took care that her ^^no" should 
mean "yes, by and bye," or "yes, if I can get nothing 
better.'^ But many considerations caused her to hesitate. 
The hero of the scene was in his 86th year, and ladies, 
though they have a weakness for old lovers, have a pre** 
ference for young husbands ; he was the son of a poor 
carpenter l*--not by any means an agreeable thing to say of 
one's accepted in " the genteel cirde " of a provincial city ; 
he had been married before to a lady neither virtuous nor 
beautiful, from whon\hehad obtained a divorce, — ^bah, what 
a story for Norwich ! Lastly, he was only (i painter,— and it 
was beyond dispute that an artist could not be a gentleman. 
he might make a fortune, be knighted, and blazon the sea* 
sons or any other queer device on the panels of his carriage, 
but still he was only ** that fellow the painter." — ^The follow- 
ing story apart from its exquisite humour speaks volumes on 
this point. At a dinner at Sir William Elford's, where the 
party consisted of the host, Colonel Elford, Mr. Opie, Mr, 
Northcote, and Sir IVancis Bourgeois, (the landscape pain- 
ter), Opie and Northcote fell into a very warm and too vehe- 
mently expressed argument. " Painters," whispered Colonel 
Elford to Sir Francis, not knowing he addressed anartist, "are 
queer fellows ; how oddly they converse. One knows not 
what to make of them ; how oddly these men run on." Sir 
Francis assented like a well-bred man without mentioning hia 
profession, but at tea he took an opportunity of tellingthe 
story to Northoote in an under tone. " Gude God!" ex- 
claimed that queer little fellow with an expression of the 
deepest astonishment, " then he took you for ayentleman.^* 

To her intimate friend; Mrs. Taylor, Miss Alderson 
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^^f TTOte at this time ^th candour. She was ambitious of 
■ being a wife and mother, she was well inclined to be Mre. 
Opie, but she trembled at what Mrs. Grundy would say. 
" I could almost resolve," she acknowledged, "to break all 
fetters, and relinquiah too the wide, and often aristocratio 
circle, in which I now moye, and become the wife of a man 
whose genius baa raised him from obscurity into fame and 
comparative affluence ; but indeed my mind is on the pin- 
nacle of its health when I thua feel ; and on a pinnacle one 
can't remain long." At length she came to the wise deter- 
mination of accepting the frequently repeated offer. She 
went home to Norwich, took leave of the friends of her 
girlhood, returned once more to London to the house of an 
old friend, and was married in Mary-le-bone Church on the 
8th of May 1798. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Opie had made some steps in 
authorship by the anonymous publication of several popular 
songs and stanzas, and of a novel on a subject she was well 
qualified to give an opinion on, entitled " The Dangers of 
Coquetry "^a work that did not meet with any very decided 
Buccess. But it was after her marriage that she applied 
herself with assiduity to literature, and took coiirage to 
proclaim herself an author. In 1801 she published the 
" Father and Daughter," which simple moral tale was ac- 
companied by a poem called "The Maid of Corinth." In 
1802 she gave the world a volume of poema, which the 
' "Edinburgh Eeview" spoke of with qualified praise, and 
( which contained the lines so warmly commended by Sidney 
I Smith in one of his " Lectiu-ea on Moral Philosophy," 
delivered at the Boyal Institution in 1804-5. 

Go, 7oath beloved, in diatont glades, 

New friends, new hopes, new joyu to find ! 

Yet Botaetimea deign, ' midst fairer maida, 

To think of hir thou leovVt behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dosr yunti, to sbarc, 

^lut never be my bftpp; lot : 
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But thou may'st grant this homble pray0r-« 
Forget me not ! forget me not 1 

Yet should the thought of my distreM 
Too pamful to thy feelings be, 
Heed not the wish I now express 
Kor ever deign to think of me 1 
But oh ; if grief thy steps attend, 
If want, if sickness be thy lot, 
And thou require a soothing friend^ 
Forget me not ! forget me not ! 

In 1804, appeared "Adeline Mowbray ; or, Mother and 
Daughter, " a novel in three volumes. And in 1806 were 
published the " Simple Tales, " in four volumes. 

Such were her chief Uterary productions during her brief 
period of married life. Shori aa that period wa. it was 
long in love ; and &om the beginning to the end of it she 
had the proud enjoyment of surrounding her husband's 
existence with a ^S^and a happiness which had never 
before approached it. To increase his income, in order to 
meet the augmented expenditure of a married man, he 
devoted more of his time to portrait-painting, and especially 
to perfecting his likenesses (^ladies. At the second exhibi- 
tion after his wedding, his Mends congratulated him on the 
excellence of his female portraits, saying, " we never saw 
anything like this in you before, Opie ; this must be owing 
to your wife." And she was simple enough, and woman 
enough to be so pleased with the compliment as to 
chronicle it ; though what girl is there who on becoming 
engaged is not assured that her chosen one sings, or sketches, 
or writes, or plays the flute with a spirituality altogether 
new to tim ? But an important service that she lin- 
questionably rendered him was the making his home cheer- 
Ail to himself, and attractive to his friends. He was in- 
tensely happy; and if the cahn of matrimonial felicity was 
ever broken, it was because he was so pleased with hi| 
home that he wished always to be in it, while she wanted 
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the escitement of rather toomany partiea and eicursiona to 
the theatres. 

In the August of 1S02, the happy couple went to FanB, 
and saw the rare wonders of that capital, the chefs d'muvre 
of art in the Louvre, and the great first consul. Did not 
Madame d'Arhlay do the same ? They lodged in the Hotel 
of the Eue dea BtrangerB, between the Madeleine, and the 
Place de la Concorde, with its "perpetual guillotine," They 
walked about the Lou\Te with OiarJes James Fox, who 
invit«d them to dinner in the Eue Jtichelieu, and treated 
them with urbwiity that scarcely eavoured of condesceaaion. 
She saw Buonaparte review some troops in the Place du 
Carouael, Buironnded by a staff of dazzling brilliance, he 
himself sitting on his horee pale and thin, with " his simple 
hat adorned with nothing hut a little fcri-coloured cockade, 
and his blue coat, guiltless of & gold embroidery ." They 
were taken to the hotel of the First Consul's Mother, and 
conversed with the Archbishop of Lyons, a beau-eccleaiAvtic, 
ere long to be kno^rn aa Cardinal Fesch. They heard 
l^dma as Cain in the "D«ath of Abe!," And at an 
evening reception by a lady of rank, Mrs. Opie flirted with 
the Turkish Ambassador, and Kosciusko who, with a Anitjr 
not exactly pleasing in so grand a patriot, asked the poetess 
to write some verses upon him. 

But soon the well-assOTted couple were to be disunited ; 
and the separation was to be efiected just as the artist had 
tid«d orer a term of adversity and neglect, and was once 
^ain home onwards triumphantly by popular favour. On 
th« 9th of April, 1807, he expired in the 46th year CFf his 
Bg«, and on tlio 20th was interred close by the »ide of 
Sir Joshua Keynolds. 

Mrs. Opie, now a widow just upon thirty-eight years of 

Bge, quitted Lonjlon where she hml become a personage of 

\ ^tinctioiL. and returning to Norwich once more became the 

a of her father's houae. Continually, however, she 
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visited tbe metropolifly keeping in witii ^the sets " presided 
OTerbjLadj CharleTlilleandLadjGork. Atonetimewemeet 
with her, cm the eyening of the day afber the removal of Bir 7. 
Burdett to the Tower, at a dinner party at Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread's, when at a later hour of the evening she gossips 
with Sheridan and laughs merrily with Sidney Smith. At 
anoth^ time she is at a aairde, given by Madame de Stael 
(in 1813), where Lady Crewe, Lord Dudley, William 
Speaeer, tb^ Mackintoshes, the SomiUys, and such-like dis* 
languished guests, are thrown into the shade by the presence 
of the King of the l^etherlands. 

In 1814[, she was up in London, whisking jGrom one rout 
to another, in the full whirl of dissipation caused by the 
leoqption of the Emperor of Buissia, and King of Prussia. 
And so celebrated had she become, that the street in which 
[^sojourned was blocked up with the carriages of those 
who came to call on her. " "What's to be seen at No 11 ? ** 
died a ooachman to her footman. ^ Only a lady,'* was the 
man's sardonic answer. ^' What, is she iU?" was the reply. 

£Bie saw her old friend Sidney Smith frequently; she 
talked eraniology with Spurzheim, and moral philosophy 
witji Bbr. Brown ; she posted off to the speeches at Harrow, 
dined with all kinds of grand folks, and forcing her way into 
the Fult^iey Hotel, waited in the hall with ten other ladies 
till the ]&nperor of the Bussias passed through to his 
apartments on hisretumfrom Carlton House. As soonas his 
Imperial Majesty entered, the ladies sprung forward, and 
Umched him ; Mrs. Opie was only able to catch hold of his 
ffifjc^, and was very severe on the forwardness of those who 
touched his hand. It would require a chapter to enumerate 
a& the interesting people she saw and had intercourse with. 
Ifcs. Harvey, the novelist, James Smith, Monk Lewis, 
Horace Twiss, Lord Limerick, Miss White, Lady Caroline 
I«nib, Blucher, Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, Playfair, ^ 
IBkksmA Pkiyne Knight, John WiUiaan Ward, Bamm Hum- 
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boldt, and a hotsi of otliers. And did elie not pay £4. 7a. 
for a ticket for the ball given to the Duke of Wellington ? 
She wrote to her father — " I go fiill dreeaed, but no train, 
and high feathers ; with a pint domino of calico, made high 
and long, to give me height and disguise me." And with 
all this gaiety and whirl of dissipation she oontrired to find 
time for a little religious excitement, intercourse with grave 
friends, and some chapel-going. Por, year by year, ahe 
gradually withdrew herself from the Unitarian connections 
of her early days, and more and more intimately united 
herself to that strong body of Friends, presided over by the 
Gnmeys, which for yeara was so large an element in 
Norwich society. 

In 1823, on the 7th of April, Dr. Aldcrson reached the 
advanced age of eighty, but 'ere he concluded his 83rd year 
he died ; and his demise forms an important mark of boun- 
dary in Mrs. Opie'a life. 

In 1808, she published a second volume of poems, " The 
"Warrior's Heturn, and other poems ; " in 1809 she presented 
to the world her husband's "Lectures on Painting," pre- 
luded by a memoir of him by her pen ; in 1812 she published 
" Temper," a novel ; in 1813 appeared the " Tales of Beal 
Life;" in 1816 she published " Valentine's Eve," in three 
volumes, a novel with a deep religious colouring ; in 1818 
were committed to the world her " Tales of the Heart ; " and 
in 1822 she published her last novel, " Madeline." 

Quakerism no wperfectly took possession of her ; her father's 
long illness and slow decay, and the decease of some of her 
intimate friends had the startling and morbidly powerful 
effect upon her, that the idea of death usually bas on the 
frivolous, aud those who have postponed for years the consi- 
deration of solemn subjects. Slio suddenly awoke to the 
fact that she was not destined to inhabit this world for ever; 
and with convulsive eagerness she hastened to prepare her- 
self for another. She discontinued her ™tfl to the theatre, 
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and went instead to "Bible Meetings," "Anti Slavery 
Meetings," all kinds of meetings. She avoided vain society, 
left off her favourite adornments of dress, courted the 
attention of grave and God-fearing men, and of course kept 
a journal of religious experiences, and 'spiritual wrestlings, 
which with unpardonable indelicacy has been published since 
her death. On the 11th of August, 1825^ she was admitted 
to membei^ship with the Society of Eriends. With a sense 
of deep pain we read in*her journal the notes of her diseased 
introspection for some time after this date. " A quiet night 
and very satisfactory morning meeting. Cough very trou* 
blesome. Now to bed, thankM for the mercies and &vours 
of the day. The poor Duke of York ! would I knew what 
his death-bed feelings and hopes were, and an wTiatgrotmded.^* 
" Meeting, a mixed one of &voured and wandering thought: 
L. A. very sweet in her ministry." " Lost a great deal of 
time to-day readvng an oldfavourite, displeased and shocked 
even, at my waste of time, and my life so far spent. God 
be mercifiil to me a sinner." " A night of cough, but of 
comfort." Such are the jottings down of this log-book. 
The oldfavourite was of course some play or work of fiction. 
Literature that did not savour of the cant of sectarianism 
had now become sinful* It was reported a new novel was 
about to proceed from her pen, and the rumour filled her 
with consternation. She wrote to Mrs. Fry contradicting 
it, in a letter commencing thus t 

Kotwidh 12th mo., 6th, 1823. 
My Voy Dear Friend, 

Ab it is very possible that thou mayst have been told that a new novel 
from my pen, called "JTte Painter and his Wife '' is in the press, I wish 
to teU thee this is a falsehood ; that my publishers advertised this only 
begmi work, miknown to me, and that I have written to say the said 
work is not written, nor ever wiU he, I must own to thee, however, that 
M serveral hundreds of it are abready ordered by the trade, I htkYe feh the 
ncrifioe, but I do not npenf of it." 
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Her nert work after " Madeline " was " Lying in all its 
Branchea." In 1620 ahs publ^hed '■ SE^traction Displayed." 
The year 1833. saw the birth of the " Lays for the Dead," k 
volume of lugiibriouB verse, having iew, if any, of the merila 
ofherearly poetical effusions. So finisheBthe list of bercoiK 
tributiona to literature. From the date of her conversioa 
navela were to be cenaured. and discountenanced ; it was •' 
good work to write little atories with a moral porpoae, but 
wicked to compose long ones with the same object. 

But it may not be supposed that Quakerism had expelled 
from her nature all ita original leaven of worldliness, 
she passed the remainder of her days in pious secltiuoo. 
On the contrary, though now sisty years of a, 
cont^iuUly on the move from one scene of excitement tO' 
another. As "a fricJid" ahe regularly attended the May 
meetings in London, and whfrn in town for this seBsonabl« 
enjoyment did not fail to renew her acqu^ntance wil^ het 
irfd associates of Vanity Fair. In 1829 she again viaite 
Paris, and partook of the pleaaures of that gay capital with 
all the zest of former times, bearing her sober garb into 
brilliant saloons, and ci'eating an immense senaatdon by bcv 
two-fold &,me, aefeMme d'esprit and e,pieuae. The Marqoil 
de Clennont Tonnerredid his best to convert her to I 
Catholicism, espreseing his earnest desire that one " si b 
e( ai devout aux bonnes rouvres " should be " raitieremeii^ 
Cathoiique." Indeed the Quaker's hat quite " hit " the Pari- 
sian taste. She visited the Duchess de Broglie, was the 
gueot of de La&yette in Paris and at his countiy residence) 
conversed with Benjamin Constant, half fitinted in tfaa 
Morgue, made her way to a toiree given by La Baronno 
Cnvier, bad hep portrait taken by Dniid, and withal had fre- 
quent " meetings " with a few " friends " who chanced to b« 
Bojouming in the capital. 

She returned to Norwich. But so lascinated was she by 
the attentions she had received on the bonks of the Seine, 
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that sfe ti» ctote oftiie Mowing yew (1830), unable to 
eontiol b^ exeitemeaDit vb the levoluticmarj news of the 
Bummear season, she hurried off again, crossed the channel, 
and on tiie 5th of the lltib month, was located in the H6tel 
de &etenil, Bue de Bivoli, very much disappointed at finding 
Paris 80 much as usual, and tiie Parisians not employed in 
kQling each other. ^' But what," she wrote with evident 
tt(»rtifica!lion, '^was become ci the BevolutionF . Paris 
seoned as bright and peaceful as when I left it tiiirteen 
montia ago!" But if bloodshed was scarce, pleasure was 
plmtifiil, and titie trayeller gratefully partook cf that which 
was pmided. Again she saw La&yette, Daiid, Humboldt, 
Cuyier, andB^amin Constant. She made theacquaint- 
snoe c£ Madame de Genlis, a really pretty old woman of 
eig^ity-aeveQ, fery unaffected, with nothing of smartness, 
or affiacted state or style about h^. Ere she quitted Paris 
the saw that yeoecBhld lady buried. She visited St. Cloud, 
CflUed aa the Abb4 Oregoire, and received to an interview 
FeninoKXPe Cooper. One day she had a champ^ne dinner 
in tibe grand 9ahn of Itidiard's, in the Palais Eoyal, and 
went to bed '^ delighted witji heap day.^' Ihe next day was 
MrioQslj iqpent, as h&t journal wiU riiow. *'Went to 
IffifitJng, we had a comfortable sitting. Dined at the 
Okamps SyB^es; read aloud two letters &(»n a pious bodk; 
tftsr tea we fi^ into sil^ace unexpectedly, and sat near an 
tear; a great oomfort; pleased with my day.'' To such 
Mwds ^admirers had she to be introduced, tilmt she vras 
mJBiied outright witibi the formality of being made known 
to people ; and yet she could not rest without learning 
enerybody's nan^. A lion herself^ she was a thorough lion* 
ksntnr. ** How I wish, where it is not the custom to intro* 
ikse, tiiat everyone was ticketed." And she lived i^ drdes 
ivhne, under such an arrangement, every tidket vrould have 
been iateresting. Her tide of honour, was at its hdgfat^ 
iriMSishe seoeived fiam the Queen an iavitation for tiie 
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neit evening, ' She made it a rule not to go oat on^nt \ 
evenings, but to see her majesty she would make an eic^ | 
tion,' she replied to La Marquise de D. dame d'honneur de J 
la EeiuG, who conveyed the invitation, And accordingly 
she went, and found the Queen and !a PrinceBS d'Orlea 
with some dames d'honneur, and the Dukes of Orleans a 
Nemours, spending a quiet Sunday evening. Soleniniq 
and sabbath calm pervaded the scene. The queen, 
the graceful tact of a Frenchwoman, acted the role of fl 
pieuse, talked gravely of good books, and working for tlJ^ 
poor, and imperturbably aasured her guest, that one of ha 
. iavourite works of literature was the life of Mary Fletche 
the mothodist, lately tranalated into the French. 

Her viait was of several weeks duration, certainly twelvd 
and she did not seem at all inclined to bring it to a c 
elusion. But her good iN'orwich " friends " became a 
they feared that Amelia Opie's heart was again taken captii 
by the blandishments of princes, and the allurement o 
world; and they wrote to her, urging her to return les 
she should be " drawn away from the simplicity " of Christian 
iaith and manners, Taking their exhortation with humility 
she returned to Norwich, and having (in 1832) sold her 
bouse in St, George's, in tbat city, made a prolonged sojourn 
amongst her husband's friends in Cornwall. On the 25th 
of the 6tb mo., 1833, she returned to Norwich, and took 
possession of lodgings in St. Giles's. In 1834 she went to 
London, and proceeded to Edinburgh and Aberdeen — at 
which last city she attended a General Meeting of the 
Friends. In 1S35 she again viaitod the continent, visiting 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, Naroiir, Liege, Aii-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, Mayence, Weisbaden, 
Zurich, Lucerne, and numerous other regulation spots for 
touriata to frequent. Everywhere she met with Quakem 
enjoying themselves, and everywhere she was hailed as a 
person of distinction. On a steamboat which she went on 
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board at Mayence, she was greeted by a royal lady, and 
Bbe characteristically jotted down the interview in her 
journal. ""We went down into the handsome cabin, but 
were most civilly requested to leave it, as it was engaged 
for the Princess of Saxony. We went on board again, and 
I soon forgot even my sorrow, in the lovely scenery around. 
On the deck I had a flattering rencontre with the Princess, 
who attracted by rmj singular dress \\\ opened a conversation 
with me. At last she asked my name ; and when I said 
Amelia Opie, ' Madame Opie,' she exclaimed, ' quoi, auteur 
eilebre^\ and then she was kinder still, had one of her own 
stools brought for me, and made me sit beside her." Can 
we not now see the dear old lady dodging about the boat, 
first down stairs, then on deck, taking good care that the 
Princess should at least see her " singular dress." 

She never went again on the continent, but she was con- 
stantly quitting Norwich (where she kept her head quarters 
from this time till her death) for the sea-side and town. 
In London she was till the last petted as a curiosity. In 
1840 she was at the great meeting of the Anti-Slavery con- 
vention ; in 1841 she was again in London, dining with 
Sidney Smith at the Bishop of Durham's ; flirting with 
O'Connell, whose magnificent person she admired even more 
than his eloquence ; dining with Lord Broiigham ; visiting 
the Duke of Sussex ; and writing " Every night this week I 
ihall have dined out, and in parties of a most agreeable 
description." To the very last she was " game." In 1848 
die went to Claremont and visited in adversity that Queen 
who had honoured her by calling her to her palace. In 
1851 she visited Keswick, and on her return through London 
went to the " Great Exhibition." She was now more than 
eighty years old, and in consideration of her age and infir- 
mities she was privileged to enter the palace, an hour 
before the time of general admission, and be wheeled about 
in her chair. In that wQrld'9 fair she was greeted by innu? 
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merable frienda, nmongBt wliom was Miss Beny, nlao in a 
wheel-chair. ""Where did you get your chair, Mrs. Opiof 
I quite envy it," cTclaiined Miss Berry. " Shall wo hare a 
chair raee ?" waa the reapouBe. 

But the end of her brisk, happy, successfiil, and moa 
amiftble life waa fast approaching. From that time be* 
infirmitiea'increased and her health diminished, till it vi 
with gratitude not lesa than Borrow that the dear iriendl 
who watched by her aide anw her breathe her last— nrnP 
muring " all is peace," " all ia mercy." 

Amelia Opio died at midnight, at her residcnoe, "Thtf 
Castle Meadow House," Norwich, on the 2Dd of December, 
1853. 

Sho waa talten from the chamber in which sho expired^ 
and placed lying in her cofEn in a lower apartnieut, there ti 
await removal to her grave, surrounded by the ailcnt wntcK- 
fill portraita of many of lier moat celebrated and dearesi 
fi'ienda. Lafayette, Cooper, David, Madame de Statfl, John 
Joseph Gumey, Stanley Bishop of Norwich, the Bishop ot 
Durham, Sedgwick, "Whewell, Mrs. Siddona. Amonget, 
those likenesBca were the portraits of some who were stilt 
in their dreary poBaesaion of worldly dignity, and aome wba^ 
like the inmate of that dark coffin, had disappeared from 
the fretful ways of men. 

As a writer Mra. Opie is pathetic and tender, subduing 
our feelings in spite of her cnreleasiicss, her diuuaiucaa 
occasional silUneaa, She waa by far the superior of her con-' 
temporary Madame d'Arblay ; but in this day when Mrs, 
Norton, Mias Tonge, Mias M\ilock, and Miaa Sewell eri 
alive, and actively using their pens, it cannot ho advanced 
that she has not been immeasurably aurpasaed. 
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Ik the brief attempt at autobiography which the author 
of " Waverley " gave the world, and which is generally 
known as the Ashestiel Fragment, he says, with much good 
humour and good taste, " Every Scottishman has a pedigree. 
It is a national prerogative as unalienable as his pride and 
his poverty. My birth was neither distinguished nor 
sordid." 

In point of descent Scott had some right to boast, if, in- 
deed, the accident of lineage can give such right, for he was 
descended &om more than one distinguished house, having 
in his veins the blood of the Butherfords and the Swintons 
of Swinton, and his own male ancestors, of the fisunily of 
Harden, branched off from the great Buceleuchs, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. But Sir Walter's immedu 
ate ancestors were sufficiently humble, his &ther being only 
a respectable attorney in Edinburgh, and his grandfather 
being a farmer and cattle-jobber, who began life with the 
small capital of £30, which he borrowed from an old 
shepherd named Hogg. 

Lockhart, though well acquainted with the particulars of 
Scott's &mily, states with amusing pomposity that none of 
Scott's progenitors " had ever sunk below the situation and 
character of a gentleman." Now, we see no reason why a 
man may not be a true gentleman, and wear the livery of a 
running footmaO) as many a '* gentle " did in the feudal 
times; but we must contend thatif the term^^iituation of a 
gentleman " mesiis onythingi it caoiiot be applied to the 
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positdon of an agricultural dealer commencing trade with a 
borrowed capital of £30. 

"Walter Scott was bom on the 15th August, 1771, in 
Edinburgh, in hia father's house, at the head of the College 
"Wynd. Mr. Scott (the father) had no leas than twelve 
children, but of them the eis eldest died in infancy, and of 
them all, none but Sir Walter and hia favourite brothw, 
Thomaa Scott, left isaue. 

Walter's childhood was passed in aickneas. When only 
eighteen months old, he was attacked with a fever, which 
deprived him of power over hia right leg. For the eake of 
hia health, the delicate child waa sent out of Edinburgh to 
enjoy the pure air of Sandy-Knowe, the residence of hia 
paternal grandfather, who had done well in trade on that 
£30 i and after a prolonged residence there, he waa taken 
by an aunt to Bath, where he resided for about a year. 
While at Sandy-Knowe, at this early period of sickness, he 
wall subjected to a medical treatment which Larrey, in 
Napoleon's campaigns, found very usefiil in certain cases of 
suspended animation. As often as a shoep waa killed for 
the use of the family, the little urchin waa stripped, and was 
wrapped up in the warm ekiu, just as it bad been taken from 
the animal. Like most sickly children, he was very preco- 
esming with rapidity and thinking much, and at six 
years of age he astonished those who conversed with him 
with his searching remarks, and hia queer store of in- 
formation. 

It is the usual fate of such children to sink into death, 
but little Walter was destined to be a sturdy boy, and as 
hearty and athletic a young man as his family had ever pro- 
fluced. Neither at the High School, nor at the University 
f his ancient city, where be waa educated, did he impreas 
ifl academical superiors as being possessed of great talents, 
le waa a high-spirited, courageous boy, al^-ays ready for 
)isebie^ always forward in q. roW| and popular with bn 
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schoolfellows, but a lazy scholar. At the University he was 
annoyed at finding himself so much behind his old mates of 
the High School, but his vexation did not spur him to exer- 
tion — on the contrary, he tried to salve his wounded vanity 
by expressing an unmitigated contempt for Greek, and stub- 
bornly refusing to learn that language. And so doggedly 
did he stick to this noble resolution, that he never acquired 
any acquaintance with the first of classic tongues. In 1830, 
having need to take from an authority of reference the words 
doMgaad Totrjrfic, for his " Introduction to Popular Poetry," 
he positively dared not trust himself to insert the mysteri- 
ous characters in his manuscript, but requested his son-in- 
law Lockhart to do it for him. He lived bitterly to repent 
his folly in neglecting to avail himself of those early educa- 
tional advantages fortune had thrown in his way, andwith 
affecting gravity he remarked in the Ashestiel Pragment, 
" If, however, it should ever fall to the lot of youth to 
peruse these pages, let such a reader remember that it is 
with the deepest regret I recollect in my manhood the op- 
portunities of learning which I neglected in my youth ; that 
through every part of my literary career I have felt pinched 
and hampered by my own ignorance ; and that I would at 
this moment give half the reputation I have had the good 
fortune to acquire, if by doing so I could rest the remaining 
part upon a sound foundation of learning and science." 

On the 31st of March, 1786, Walter Scott was appren- 
ticed to his father, to learn the business of a writer to the 
signet. The old man intended his son for the bar, but 
wished him first to learn the habits and minutiae of legal 
business in the humbler walk of the profession. "Walter in 
after life never lamented this step, for the accurate acquain- 
tance he so gained of legal practice was a valuable posses- 
fiion to him. He was an industrious and painstaking 
articled clerk, and spurred by the prospect of getting three-, 
pence a page for pocket-money, he accomplished many a 
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good feat at copying. On one occasion he wrote out one Iiim- 
dred and twenty pages, ■without stopping for refreHhment or 
rest, and pocketed tlie reward of his toil, thirty sMllingB, with 
much satisfaction. During the course of his apprenticeship ha 
attended his lecturea at the University, and, a twelvemonth 
or more after its close, having passed the requisite ejtamina. 
tioDB. he was advanced to the gown duties and dignity of 
hiirrister on the Hth of Jiino, 1792, 

A fine hearty apecimen of a lad the youngster was in 
bis student days and early manhood. "With the exception 
of the lameness of that imfortutiate leg which had suffered" 
in childhood, he was comely and well-grown ; had an honest, 
generous expression of face, that ia far more precious than 
beauty ; and had a frank gallant bearing, which made him 
handsomer in the eyes of women than many a man with, 
better figure and feafcurea. Before he fell in love hs 
was careless of his personal appearance, and wore corduroy 
inexpressibles, of so shabby and antiquated an aspect, that 
his friends cried fie upon him. But Walter answered they 
were good enough to drink in, and ofi' went he and hia 
noisy mates to " a house," ivhere the whiskey and company 
were alike good. Withont a doubt, he was at this tdma 
rather too much addicted to tavern revels, But he pulled 
up ere he materially hurt his constitution ; and, though he 
never became an ascetic, he lived to say frequently and 
with impressive earnestness — " Depend upon it, of dl yicei 
drinking is the most incompatible with greatness." In hiS' 
manner of taking all his amusements there was ducemibla- 
that extravagant power of enjoyment, which is a dcsirablo 
feature in youth. The frolic which attended hta trips into 
the provinces, his long pedestrian excursions, the frantio 
delight he displayed on getting possession of some old 
border relic — a ballad or a horn — the boldness with which 
he mounted and subdued the most break-neck horses, kQ 
evidenced the energy of his constitution. His grave, 
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methodical old &ther admired him, but had a painful 
presentiment that he was not methodical enough, was too 
fond of pleasure, was too prone to vagabondizing. Once 
when "Walter returned to his father's residence in George's 
Square, after a prolonged pedestrian excursion, the old man 
asked him how he had managed to live during his absence. 
" Pretty much like the young ravens," replied the son 
cheerily. " I only wished I had been as good a player on 
the flute as poor GteorgePrimrose in the " Vicar of Wake- 
field." If I had his art, I should like nothing better than 
to tramp like him, from cottage to cottage over the world." 
" I doubt," responded the sire, " I greatly doubt, sir, you 
were bom for nae better than a gangrel scrape-gut ^ 

Scott had an early attachment of a somewhat romantic 
order to a young lady in a rank of life above him, which 
was terminated as first loves often are by the young lady 
marrying a more recent, if not a more worthy suitor. The 
first step young Scott took in the way of consoling himself 
under his disappointment, was to publish his translations 
of " Lenore," and the " Wild Huntsman," from Burger in 
the October of 1796; the second step in the same 
direction was a much wiser and more effectual one — he 
fell in love again. On the rising of the court of session in 
July (1797), Scott made a trip to the English lakes, 
accompanied by his brother John, and Adam Pergusson. 
After visiting Carlisle, Penrith, Ulswater, and Windermere, 
the trio fixed their head quarters at GHstand, at which 
place he met at a ball (he had met her once before, when out 
riding), a young lady who had " a complexion of the clearest 
and lightest olive ; eyes large, deep-set, and dazzling, of the 
finest Italian brown, and a profusion of silken tresses, 
black as the raven's wing." This young lady, the orphan 
daughter of Jean Charpentier, of Lyons, a devoted loyalist, 
by his wife Charlotte Volere, and a ward of the Marquis 
of Dowitfihire, became Walter Scott's wife on the 24th of 
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December, 1707. She wns indeed a prize. At first old 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott disliked the thoughts of their i 
marrying a, Frenchwomau, but as soon as they saw her, if 
tteir hearts were not won, their approval was obtained. 

The young people were not rich. Here stand the anaual 
auma of fees received from the bar, ateording to Scott'a 
fee-book. 



1792-3 24 8 

1793-4 57 15 

1794.-5 84 4 

1795-6 90 

1796-7 144 10 

1797-8 (year after marriage) 79 17 

1798-9 , 135 9 

1799-1800 129 13 

1800-1801 170 

1801-1802 202 12 

1802-1803 228 18 

But Mrs. Scott bad at least £200 per annum, , 
doubtless Scott's father juade the young people eome 
aJlowaoce. Ere the endof theyearl799, however, Scott was 
put beyond immediate aimety about money, by obtaining 
tlie office of Sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, to which was 
attached an annual salary of £300. His appointment bears 
date the 16th Sept. 1799. 

Soott took his young wife, first to a lodging in George 
Street, Edinburgh, and shortly afterwards to a house 
South CastleStreet. At this date, and forseveral years subse- 
quent to it, Scott acted as quarter-master and secretary to a 
volunteer cavalry corps. His brother officers of the " Light 
Horse" were of course amongst the first of hia acquaintance 
to be introduced to his pretty bride. In the course of the 
year succeeding his marriag-e, be bad occasion to make the 
following entry in the Family Bible, — " M. C. Scott puerum 
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edidit 14to. die Octobris 1798, qui postero die obiit apud 
Edinburgum." In the summer of this year Scott took for his 
wife a cottage at Lasswade, on the Esk, about six miles from 
Edinburgh. In the March of the next year he took Mrs. 
Scott to London, a place he had not visited since his early 
childhood. While there he received an intimation of his 
father's death. The worthy man was in his seventieth year, 
and had long been declining. He did not die so rich as it 
was anticipated he would, but there was an ample provision 
for his widow, and a handsome sum (handsome being used in 
a moderate sense) for each of his children. He was suc- 
ceeded in his business by his son, Mr. Thomas Scott, who put 
what briefs he could into the hands of his brother "Walter, but 
managed the affairs of the office with the reverse of success. 
From the date of his appointment to the office of Sheriff 
depute of Selkirkshire, Scott may be regarded as compara- 
tively a rich man. In 1804 he came in for another substan- 
tial windfall, his uncle. Captain Eobert Scott, dying on the 10th 
of June in that year, and leaving him a property little short 
in value, of £6,000. This accession of wealth gave him a 
clear annual revenue of about £1,000. So he was in pos- 
session of a comfortable fortune, long before his pen earned 
him an enormous one. From the time of his publishing the 
translations from Burger, Scott regularly kept at some 
literary work or other, andgradually the conviction grew upon 
him that book-making was to be his vocation. In 1799 he 
sold to a London publisher named Bell, (Monk Lewis being 
the negociator of the business) his version of Groethe*s 
" Goetz von Berlichingen of the Iron Hand " for twenty-five 
guineas. In the January of 1802 appeared, from the house of 
Cadell and Davies, the two first volumes of the "Border Min- 
strelsy." The first edition of eight hundred copies was sold 
during the year, and Scott received from the publishers £78 
10s. a sum insufficient to repay him his actual expenses for the 
collection of his materials. The success of this edition in- 
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duced Messrs. Longman to give £500 for the copyright of 
the " MiBBtrelsy," In 1803, Scott wrote his first article in 
the "Edinburgh Eeview," on Southey's Amadis of Gaul, and 
in the same number (the October) appeared another article 
icom his pen on Sibbald'a Chronicle of Scottish Poetry. In 
tbe course of 1804 he contributed to " the Edinburgh," 
reviews of " &od\vin's Life of Chaucer," "Ellis's Specimens 
of Ancient English Poetry," and the "'Life and Works of 
Chatterton." In the May of 1804, " Sir Tristrem " was 
published by Constable. The author did not look for pecu- 
niary compensation from this work, and he never sold the 
copyright. The first edition consisted of only a hundred and 
fifty copies ; but gradnaJly it obtained a certain amount of 
popularity, for in 180G, seven hundred and fifty copies were 
called for, and in 1811, a thousand. 

In the September of 1803, it was that Wordsworth and 
his sister visited Scott, and made bis acquaintance for the 
first time. Wordsworth found him the active, hospitable, 
intelligent country gentleman, full of cordiality and wit and 
leamiug, but apparently taking more pride in hiahorseman- 
fihip and adroitness in field sports, than in his poetical 
celebrity. 

In 180i, Scott, for the purpose of residing within his 
Sherifl'-ship four months in the year, as the law required, 
gave up hie cottage at Lasswade, and took s lease of a house 
called Ashestiel, on the southern bank of the Tweed, a few 
miles from Selkirk; and on obtaining the considerable 
accession of fortune by his uncle's death, which has already 
been mentioned, lie commenced a more grand and imposing 
s^le of living than he had hitherto maintained. He set up 
a close carriage for Mrs. Scott ; and he surrounded himself 
with all the proper appendices of a country gentleman 
which his purse could coumiand. And now his first great 
literary success was at band — a succmb that was to make all 
his previoua good fortune wear the sickly hue of failnre. 
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At the commencement of January, 1806, " The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel " was published. Of this poem forty-four 
thousand copies were disposed of in the trade, in the course 
of twenty-five years. The first edition gave Scott £169 6s. 
and when a second edition was called for, he sold the copy- 
right for £500, the publishers (Messrs. Longman) adding 
£100 after the bargain was struck. Thus the author 
received for the Lay £769 6s. In this year, Scott took a 
step that was in the end to prove sadly disastrous to his for- 
tunes. The lust of gain was already causing his Scotch 
blood to boil, and he became a partner in the printing 
business of his friend Ballantyne. This year also was 
remarkable in Scott's life for another circumstance, for it 
was then that he composed the opening chapters of "Waver- 
ley.'* " A small part of the MS. of "Waverley was on paper 
bearing the watermark of 1805, the rest on paper of 1813." 

Li 1806, Scott always prudently keeping his eye on 
" the main chance " obtained by the aid of some influential 
Mends, the office of " a clerk of session." It was arranged 
that Mr. Home, the gentleman who resigned the post on 
account of the infirmities of age, was during hia life to 
receive the emoluments of the office, while Scott transacted 
its duties, and that at his death the gain as well as labour 
should be Scott's. Such an arrangement was common in 
those times, and on such terms a new patent for the joint 
advantage of Mr. Home and Mr. Scott was drawn out. 
Thus while he was designing to make literature the great 
business of his life, the wily and cautious poet secured to 
himself the reversion of a handsome income from the law- 
courts. To get over a difficulty that had arisen in this 
arrangement, Scott went to London in 1806, and amused 
himself with paying his respects to the unfortunate Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, at her little court at Blackheath. The 
wrongs of that Princess were then a favourite theme with 
the Tories, whose politics the Prince had uniformly opposed. 
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"When, however, that royal buahand changed hia political 
opinioiiB, the aspect of those wrongH changed also in the 
eyes of the Tories. Scott of course found iier a delightful 
Princess, but he waa grisTed by the levity of her manner. 
The Princess conducted him during the evening to admire 
the flowers of a couaervatOTy, The place being dark, and 
Scott hesitating, as with hie lame leg lie descended some 
steps which his royal conductress skipped down, that lady 
cried out " Oh ! falae and faiat-bearted troubadour ! you wiU 
not trust youraelf with me for tear of your neck." 

lu the September of 180B, MesBrs. Longman published 
those baUad8,which being included in the "Jlinstrelay" were 
already their property, together with his " Lyrical Pieces," 
for which they paid bim £100. "Marmion" waa published on 
the 23rd of February, 1S08. Constable bought the copy- 
right for £1,000 without ha^-ing seen a line of it. But it 
did not tend to advance the author's reputation, although it 
f<mnd many admirers. Jeffrey criticised it severely in "The 
Edinburgh," and seat Scott the article and a friendly note, 
on the very morning of a Tuesday on which he was engaged 
to dine at his (Scott's) table. The note begged the author 
of " Marmion " not to resent the severity of aome of his 
remarks. Scott of course was annoyed, but bad the good 
sense not to allow his vexation to he mauiiest ; he responded 
to Jeflrey's note in a friendly manner, and begged him to 
come punctually to dinner. Jeflrey came, and found his 
host aa cordial as ever ; but not bo with Mrs. Scott. She was 
1 civil to her guest, but at the same time frigidly distant ; and 
I when be took leave of her on departing, she (and Gud bleaa 
her for it !) could not refrain from saying with much bitterness 
in her broken English, " Well, good night Mr. Jeffrey, dey 
tell me you have abused Scott in de Eeview, and I hope Mr. 
Constable has paid yow very well for nTiting it." 

Scott's literary engagements were now numerous, and he 
daily received propOBitions from pubbshers for new under- 
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takings, which want of time compelled him to decline. To 
give a complete list of his labours we do not intend, but we 
shall mention the principal of them. In the last week of 
April, 1808, appeared his edition, in eighteen volumes, of 
Dryden's "Works. For his editorial services, and the 
memoir of Diyden, Scott was paid by "William Miller of 
Albemarle Street, £756. At this time also he edited Strutt's 
unfinished romance of " Queenhoo Hall," Defoe's " Captain 
Carleton's Memoirs of the "War of the Spanish Sucession," 
and the " Memoirs of Robert Gary, Earl of Monmouth.** In 
this year too he wrote to a friend, " Swift is my gramde opus 
at present, though I am under engagements of old standing, 
to write a life of Thompson from some original materials. 
I have completed an edition of some State Papers of Sir 
Salph Sadler, which I believe you will find curious ; I have,- 
moreover, arranged for republication the more early volumes 
of " Somer8*s Tracts." Constable had engaged him to edit 
Swift, in the same manner as he had done Dryden, agreeing 
to pay him for his labour £1,600. What an enormous stock 
of work to have on hand at one time ! Of course a large 
portion of the toil was borne by subordinates, whom the 
editor had in his pay. Scott himself frequently declared, 
that a great inducement to enter into these editoral engage- 
ments was the opportunity they afforded him to bring work 
to poor starving authors. 

By this time Scott had four children, the full allowance of 
baims Providence designed for him. Charlotte Sophia (his 
eldest daughter) was bom in 1799, his eldest son "Walter in 
1801, Anna in 1803, and Charles in 1805. Scott was an 
excellent father. His children were brought up with proper 
freedom from those restraints, which are commonly appHed 
and are so universally noxious to the inmates of nurseries 
and school rooms. Scott was their companion and play- 
mate ; it was to him they looked for their enjoyments ; and 
the only important reserve he had from them was his literary 
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celebrity. He didnot wish 'them to reverence and fear him as 
a great man, but to love him as a tenderly aflectioDate one, 
"Wben " The Lndy of the Lake " was firat published, Jamea 
Ballantyne asked Mjbb Scott how she liked it. " Oh," aa- 
Bwered the little girl, " I have not read it ; papa saya there's 
nothing so bad for young people as reading poetry." About 
the same time too, little Walter came home from hia daily 
visit to the High School, with his face stained with teara and 
blood. " Well, Wat," aaid his father, '■ what have you been 
fighting about to-day f" The young gentleman auewere ' 
with much confusion that he had been called " a laeaie. 
" Indeed!" said Mra. Scott, "that was a terrible mischief to 
be sure." " Tou may say what you please, mamma," Wat 
answered roughly, "but I dinnn think there's a leaiffer 
(shabbier) thing in the world than to be a lassie, to sit boN 
ing at a clout." It appeared on enquiry that " The Lady of 
the Lake" had suggested the ignominious nick-name. 

Another anecdote wiU serve well to illustrate how Scotb 
was regarded by his children. " My man," said a gectleman 
to little Walter, " you caanot surely help seeing that great 
people make more work about your papa, than they do 
about me or any of your uncles ; what is it do you suppose 
that occasions this r" The little fellow after a period of 
grave consideration, answered, "It's commonly ftimthataees 
the hare sitting." Scott was not at all anxious that hia 
daughters should be what is ordinarily termed " accom- 
plished," but he trained them to takeau interest in country 
sports, and to be courageouB horse-women. 

We now come to an important event in Scott's life. The 
review in the "Edinburgh Magazine " on "Marmion" was not 
fo^otten by Scott ; the memory of it lay rankling in hia 
Tanity. Moreover "The Edinburgh " had become wittily 
whiggiab, and Scott had growTi more and more a bitter tory. 
Consequently in the pages of that perioilical, which had en 
cruelly stabbed at hia literary pretensions, be was continiutUy 
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meetang with contemptuous ridicule of his most dearly che- 
rished political sentiments. Agaia he had had a personal 
difficulty with Constable(theproprietorof"TheEdinburgh") 
and a positive quarrel with Constable's partner, Mr. Alexan- 
der Q-ibson Hunter, an accomplished and influential gentle- 
man — and a wJiig ! Burning with fury, Scott determined to 
take vengeance on his enemies. He was already a partner 
in James Ballantyne's printing business. Why should not 
he, and James, and John BaUantyne start in Edin- 
burgh, a new publishing house, and a new quarterly maga- 
zine ? He would supply funds for carrying on the busi- 
ness, and be sleeping-partner— at least sleeping as far as 
name went ; the Ballantynes (both, we may observe, from 
inexperience or natural disqualifications unfitted for the 
task) should be the workers and nominal upholders of the 
firm. Thus they would ruin Constable, and chastise the 
insolence of the " Edinburgh Eeview." Doubtless, there 
entered into this scheme of vengeance sangmne expectations 
of acquiring wealth ; for Scott, though he loved art much, 
loved money a great deal more. On the 14th of January, 
1809, he wrote to a friend. «****# Meanwhile, how- 
ever, I have been concocting, at the instigation of various 
loyal and well-disposed persons, a grand scheme of opposi- 
tion to the proud critics of Edinburgh. It is now matured 
in aU its branches, and consists of the following divisions. 
A new review in London, to be called " the Quarterly," 
William Gifford to be the editor; George Ellis, Eose, 
Mr. Canning, if possible, Erere, and all the anti- Jacobins to 
be concerned. The first number is now ia hand, and the 
allies, I hope and trust, securely united to each other. I 
have promised to get them such assistance as I can, and 
most happy should I be to prevail upon you to put your 
hand to the ark. You can so easily run ojff an article, 
either of learning or of fun, that it would be inexcusable 
not to afford us your assistance. Then, sir, to turn the 
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fiank of Meeara. CooBtsble and Co., and to avenge myself a 
certain impertmences which, in the vehemence of their ' 
whiggery, they have dared to iildulge in towarda me, I have 
prepared to start (igainat them at Wbitaunday, first th« 1 
celebrated printer, BalJantyne (who had the hononr ( 
meeting you at Ashestiel) in the shape of an Edinburgh pubj 
liaher, with a long purse and a sound political creed, not t 
mention an alliance ofi'euaive and defensive with Johi 
Murray of Fleet Street, the moat enlightened and active 
the London trade. By this means I hope to counter-^ 
balance the predominating influence of Constable and Co., 
who at present have it in their power and inclination to 
forward or suppress any book as they approve or dislike its 
pohtical tendency. Lastly, I have caused the said Ballan- 
tyne to venture upon an ' Edinburgh Annua! Begister,' of 
which I send you a prospectus." Here we have the whole 
scheme — the publishing business, whereby to overthrow the 
hated Constable, the " Quarterly, " wherein to attack his 
enemies of the " Edinburgh Eeview," and the " Edinburgh 
Annual Eegister," as n menus whereby to promulgate hia 
narrow pohtical prejudices. Private feuds, pohtical animo- 
sities, wounded vanity, a thirst for vengeance on his adver- 
saries, and cupidity, combined to cause him to embark on 
this undertaking that waa to result in lamentable eataa- 
trophe, 

Amiable a moa as Scott was — amiable as a husband, 
father, master, and friend — he was a rancorous foe. Aa an 
instance of the bitter hate and cold-hearted brutality he 
could display, under provocation, no stronger instance will 
be demanded by those moat hostOe to hijn, than his treat- 
ment of his unfortunate brother Daniel. This poor tellow 
passed through evil courses to disgrace, and waa sent by 
hia family to Jamaica. From that time "Walter never re« 
gurded or mentioned him aa a brother, but spoke of him 
when comi»elted to allude to him, aa a relation. In 
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Jamaica Daniel behaved no better than he had done in 
Scotland, albeit he had the manly pride never to mention to 
anyone his tie of blood to the celebrated poet who dis- 
dained him. A physical coward, Daniel failed, in spirit and 
courage, in opposing some insurgent negroes against whom 
he had been sent ; and he returned to Scotland with an 
additional weight of dishonour on his head. His brother 
refused to welcome him, but his mother opened her arms 
and received him to her bosom. His health, soon after his 
return to his native land, failed him ; and broken in body 
and in mind by excesses and the obloquy of the unkind 
world, he died while stiU a young man. Nothing touched 
by the death of his playmate brother, by the consideration 
that that fsiILen and unfortunate man had gone to render his 
account at a tribunal where the Divine mercy is the only 
reasonable foundation for mortal hope, the poet refused to 
attend the* funeral or wear mourning ! 

In 1809, the " Quarterly" appeared for the first time ; 
and the publishing concerns of the BaUantynes commenced. 
As we do not intend to trouble our readers with minute 
statements as to the various misadventures and acts of mis- 
management in that business, we may here say a few words 
of those brothers and their relation with Scott, and then, 
unless it be to make some passing allusion, we shall not 
have occasion to mention them again. James BaUantyne, 
it would appear, was a well-intentioned character ; by the 
side of his brother he had a decided air of respectability. 
He was a large, ponderous man, very indolent and sleepy, 
and a prodigious glutton. Scott's letters to him are full of 
earnest entreaties that he would not eat so much. His 
good points were an easy temper, and a power of singing 
delightfully. Such was James. John was in every respect 
a contrast to his brother; a small, bustling, sanguine, 
energetic man, he wanted nobbing to enable him to succeed 
lA business except prudence and honesfy ! He was the real 
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mover and conductor of "-the Louse," he it was who rusheda 
lieadlong into ruinoua trndertakinga, borrowed money ou all ^ 
siilea, aad made falaely fair atatementa of account to Scot^ 
which were over and over again detected, exposed, reproved, 
aud forgi¥en. He had ineshaustible animal spirita, and 
much humour — although it rarely rose above bufi'oouery ; 
and ho was an unbluahing liar. James's habits were eipen- 
aive, but John's far more so ; the lattorStted up his villa in 
a most eipenaive and luxurious style, entertained tia niune- 
roua friends with dinners of the choieeat delicacy, mode 
trips to Paris tmd those fair nymphs of Paris whoBe \*irtue 
is never questioned and whose charms are venal, and ex- 
pended a comfortable annual income on horses and dogs. 
The capability of indulging these espeneive tastes was the 
fruit of his connection with Scott, for both he and his 
brother were men of straw, and had scarcely any sure 
means of support till the successful author tobk them by 
the hand. It was a strange combination of eireumataneea 
and feelings that brought Scott into such intimate connection 
with them, and a stranger atill that kept him in their power, 
although he aaw that the one brother was criminally indo* 
lent and negligent, that the other was a bad and shuffling 
man of business, and that bofh combined t^) drain him of 
the profits he ought to have derived from his industriona 
pen. Of the way in which the BaUantynea drew enormous 
sums from Scott for no earthly service, the following paa. 
sage from Lockhart will serve as a good illustration. " Mr. 
Puff" {i.e. John Bailantyne) "might well exult in the 
' fill! and entire success' of this trip to Abbotaford. His 
friend had made it a iine qva non in the bargain with Con- 
stable, that he should have a third share in the bookaeUer's 
moiety of the copyright — and though Johnny had no more 
trouble about the publishing or selling of " Eob Eoy" than 
his own Cobbler of Kelso, this stipulation had secured him 
&honus of sEl,200, before two years passed! ! !" The hold 
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that the BaUantynes (especially John) had on Scott was 
one which any lover of genius must feel pain at naming. 
The influence they subjected him to was flattery. In his 
presence as weU as out of it they spoke of him as " their 
illustrious friend ;" • at all times they were ready to acknow- 
ledge that he had made them, and that the one passion of 
their lives was attachment to his person. .And verily these 
two sycophants were sincere in their professions — but they 
were so with the sincerity of a horsefly. 

In 1810, Scott edited Miss Seward's poems, and wrote his 
memoir of that lady. 

In the May of 1810 was published " The Lady of the Lake," 
for the copyright of which, the poet got 2,000 guineas ; but 
as the publishing house of John Ballantyne and Co. took 
three-fourths of the copyright (Miller, of London, taking the 
other fourtK) Scott's payment from the poem was, or ought 
to have been, considerably more. 

In the July of 1811, " The Vision of Don Eoderick" was 
published, and the proceeds from it were given, as a sub- 
scription, to the committee in London, collecting relief for 
the Portuguese. 

In the January of 1812, Scott, who had long performed 
the duties of his clerkship of session, without payment, 
entered on the enjoyments of the emoluments of that office, 
and so, with his sherifldom, had a clear income of £1,600 
per annum, apart from literature and private fortune. 
This year too, witnessed a passage in Scott's life, cal- 
culated, perhaps, to raise a little good-natured ridicule, 
rsfcher than admiration. Murray (the publisher) reported 
to Scott, that Lord Byron had conversed with the Prince 
Segent at a ball, and that, in the course of their talk, 
his Boyal Highness spoke with great warmth of the genius 
of the author of " The Lay." Scott, delighted at the 
intelligence, wrote to Byron an apology for hamng been cut 
up in the " English Bards and Scotch Eeviewers," and then 
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went OQ to allude to the complimentary Bpeeches of th9 
greatest gentleman in Europe. Byron responded by a 
friendly letter confirming Murray's report of the royal 
eulogy, to which Scott rejoined with another letter of grati- 
tude and ecstaey. Scott had never eeen Byron, and in 
1809 he had written to a iriend, " it ia funny enough to sea 
a whelp of a young Lord B_yron abusing me." 

The year 1812 was remarkable in Scott's life for another 
event. In the May of that year, he moved from ABheetiel 
to Abbotsford, a property lying on the banks of the Tweed, 
and comprising a comfortable but small house, whifh he 
bought for £4,000. This was the modest commencement 
of the Abbotsford estate, Aa money and occasion sen-ed, 
Scott persevered in purchaaing contiguous fields, and incor- 
porating them with the Abbotsford belt, and year by year 
he did Bomethmg for the enlargement or decoration of his 
house, till eventually the extent of his land, and the im- 
posing aspect of his ntansion, would of themselves have made 
him regarded as one of the principal proprietors of the crtunty. 
At the commencement of 1813, was published "llokeby," 
and " The Bridal of Triermniai" followed soon afterwards. 

In 1813, Scott's pride sufl'ered a cruel mortification. 
Already had his publishing business — i. e., the publishing 
business of "John Ballantyne and Go." — -become so 
deranged, and pressed for money, that in May, 1813, the 
Messrs. Ballantyne, after exhausting every other source of 
ready money, applied to their great adversary. Constable, 
for peemiiary aid, offering him, aa a purchase, various books 
they had published since 1809, and shares of Mr. Scott's, 
poems. The application was a sharp lesson to Scott's pride, 
but had the good result, not only of obtaining the much 
needed money, but also of restoring iriendly communica- 
tions between Constable and Scott, In this year, he wa« 
complimented with the royal request, that he would assume 
the office of poet-laureate, a post, which it js well kuown, 
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he declined, from a feeling that its duties would be irksome 
to him, and a fear that his acceptance of the place would 
lay him open to the charge of cupidity. "Without doubt, 
as he now had upwards of £2,000 per annum, from sources 
altogether distinct from literature, it was only decent in 
him to leave the modest stipend (under £100 a-year) 
attached to the laureateship for some less fortunate poet. 

At length, on the 1st of July, 1814, " Scott's Life and 
Edition of Swift," in nineteen vols. 8vo. (commenced in 
1808) issued from the press. And on the 1st of February, 
in the same year, appeared in " The Scot's Magazine," an 
advertisement, that in the following month of March, 
" Waverley : or, 'Tis Sixty Tears Since, a novel, in 3 vols. 
12mo." would be published. The terms Scott made with 
his publishers, were those of " half profits." Of course his 
booksellers wanted him to put his name on the title-page, 
but he was determined on secrecy, and wrote to John 
Eallantyne — 

" No, John, I will not own the book— 
I wont, you Picaroon. 
When next I try St. Grubby's brook, 

The A. of W shall bait the hook, 

And flat fish bite as soon, 
As if before them they had got 
The worn-out wriggler — ^Walter Scott." 

The year 1814, in which "Waverley" appeared, was 
Scott's forty-third year. It would be well for young gen- 
tlemen and ladies in their teens, who think it the easiest 
thing imaginable to " dash ojff a novel," to reflect on this. 

In the autumn of 1814, Scott, as he passed through 
Edinburgh on his return from the Shetland Isles, came to 
terms with Constable in re " The Lord of the Isles." The 
publisher gave him £1,500 for one-half of the copyright, 
the author keeping the other half himself. The sale of 
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tliia poem, compared with that of Scott's preTious works, 
waa BO disappumting that tlie author couldnot ehut bis 
to the fact that his popularity, aa a poet, wob do longe 
esiatence. For a moment or two his countenance expressed 
hia annoyance, tut eoon he rallied himself, and eaid cheerily 
to James Ballantyne, " Wei!, well, James, bo be it ; but 
yon know we must not droop, for we can't afford to giw 
over. Since one line has failed, we must Juet stick to soi 
thing else." And in another minute the determined n 
waa at his desk, composing a chapter of " Guy Manneriog." 
On the 24th of ^February, esactly two monthe after thft 
author had completed his last poem, " Guy MJajmering " 
was published. This novel, it would appear, was written 
in six weeks — a feat not less dishonourable to Bcott as aa' 
artist than it is wonderful. The rapidity with which Scott 
fabricated hia novels ia indeed surprising, and is of itself 
enough to excuse, if not to justify, the uncharitable BUBpi>; 
cion that has at various times, and in many circlea, beeo 
niiijntained — that he was deeply indebted to the labour and^ 
talents of less celebrated authore. The following portion 
of a letter written to bis favourite brother Tom, then pay- 
master of the 70th regiment in Canada, certainly does no! 
tend to repel the whispered detractions : — " Dear Tom, — A 
novel here, called ' Waverley,' hue had enormous succeet 
I sent you a copy, and will send you another, with 
'Lord of the Isles,' which will be out at Chriatmas, Th( 
success which it has bad, with some other eircumstancei 
baa induced people 

" To lay the bimtlilig at a certnin lioor, 
Where lajuig Btiire of faulta, they'd fain heap more." 

Ton will guess for yourself how far such a report has ore* 
dibility ; but by no means give the weight of your opiniiai 
to the Transatlantic public ; for you must know there is 
also a counter report — that j/ou have written the saifi' 
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' Warcrley.' Send me a novel intermixing your exuberant 
and natural humour, with any incidents and descriptions 
of scenery you may see — ^particularly with characters and 
todts of manners. I will give it all the cobbling that is 
necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not the 
least doubt it will be worth £500 ; and, to encourage you, 
you may, when you send the MS., draw on me for £100 at 
fifty days' sight — so that your labours will at any rate not 
be quite thrown away. Tou have more fun and descriptive 
talent than most people ; and all that you want-~». e, the 
mere practice of composition — I can supply, or the devil's 
in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, and look knowing 
when * Waverley ' is spoken of." 

The mystery surrounding the authorship of the " Waver- 
ley " novels, much as it has been talked of, did not exist to 
any great extent in the best literary circles even at the 
first ; and ere a short lapse of time, every author of posi- 
tion and decent professional connections knew well enough 
who "the great unknown" was. When Jeffi*ey reviewed 
" Waverley " in " GPhe Edinburgh," he did not hesitate to 
proclaim his conviction of its authorship. Scott long per- 
sisted in affecting ignorance of who the author of " Waver- 
ley " was ; but much of the fun he had in doing so arose 
fix)m the knowledge that those he pretended to blind were 
well acquainted with the secret : it was the game of a 
merry child playing bo-peep with its mother ; and when he 
adroitly rebuffed the iU-bred inquisitiveness of the Prince- 
Begent, he well knew that he deceived nobody, and that his 
mock-incognito was merely the protest of a wayward and 
petted mortal determined to gang his ain gait. Lockhart 
lays that Scott was very particular, even at an early date of 
the mystery, in coming to a fair and truthful understanding 
with any of his Mends whom he deemed had a right to the 
direct answer, yea or nay, to their inquiries. Still to the 
impertinent questionings of intrusive people he did not 
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teaitate to reply witli perplexing sallies of Itumoin', or with 
direct lies. 

Oq the riBing of the Court of Session in the M&rck 
of 1815, Scott went to London for a burst of disBipiu- 
tion. It was during this visit to the metropoliB that hs 
made the personal acquaintance of Byron, and dined at 
Carlton House at the table of the Prince Segent. The 
mirth at the royal board wsa of a higher pitch than the wit, 
which of course wob kept down to the measure of the hoat'a 
understanding, but Sir Walter's heart was won by the 
Prince's cordial manner. Ever after that dinner the poet, 
although iu letters to his eapecial intimates, he spoke 
slightingly of " our fat friend," using the verj' words of the 
celebrated beau, wna the true and faithful servant of Gieorge 
the Fourth ; and on the occasion of some one enquiring 
what estimate he formed of that royal individual's powers 
of mind, he, like a dutiful subject, cannily avoided the 
question, by replying " as to his abilities, spoken of as 
tinct from his charming manners, how could any one form 
a fair judgment of that man who introduced whatever 
subject he chose, discussed it just as long as he chose, and 
' dismissed it when he chose ?" 

In 1815, Scott went to Brussels and to Paris, after the 
fighting was done, to take part in the ovations of the allies. 
At Paris he was received with marked attention, iu some 
instances with enthusiastic cordiality, by the leaders oC 
those great warriors who were assembled in that capital. 
The Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, and Castlereagh, greeted 
him with hearty good-fellowship, and introduced him to 
the beat circles. Wellington treated him with tbat manner 
of dignified urbanity and kindness, of which that cold and 
wary man was so consummate a master. At a dinner given 
by the Earl of Cathcart, whereat the poet presented himself 
in the blue and red uniform of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy, 
he was introduced to the Emperor -Alesander. '■ In w" 
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affair were you wounded?" asked the Czar, glancing at the 
lame leg. Blushing, Scott replied, that " it was a natural 
infirmity," " I thought Lord Cathcart mentioned that you 
had served," said the Emperor, sharply. And Scott had 
to pacify the imperial questioner by confessing to having 
seen service " in some slight actions, such as the battle of 
the Cross Causeway, and the affair of Moredun Mill." 
Afraid of displaying his ignorance of these important 
military operations, the great Alexander put an end to the 
examination. At that dinner Platoff sat next Scott, and 
was delighted with him, though the two had no means^ 
save gesticulations and glances, of interchanging their 
thoughts. Blucher, certainly a fighting rather than a 
reading man, was extravagant in his demonstrations of 
delight on forming the acquaintance of the famous author. 
And when Scott and his companion, Pringle, were walking 
in the Eue de la Paix, Hetman happening to canter up, 
attended by some of his Cossacks, that gallant soldier 
pulled up his horse, sprung from the saddle to the ground, 
and having bestowed a smacking kiss on each cheek of the 
poet, offered him through the tongue of an aide-de-camp, 
to mount him on the best of his Ukraine steeds at the 
grand review to take place on the next day. And so mounted, 
riding amongst Hetman's staff, the Selkirkshire lieutenant 
aided in the grand closing spectacle on the Champs de Mars. 
The information he picked up in the course of this trip 
and the impressions made upon him by the aspect of con- 
tinental affaii*s, were sent to Scotland in epistles, first for 
domestic consumption, and then to pass without delay 
through BaUantyne's presses, under the name of " Paul's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk." Thirsting for news from the 
scene of triimiphant rejoicing, and with no such daily papers 
as we now possess to satisfy their craving, the public de- 
voured with a savage relish these letters, abounding in graphic 
pictures, erroneous statements of fact, and unsound short- 
sighted and superficial views of great political questions. 
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By the close of October, in 1815. Scott published his 
wera of " The Reld cf Wnterioo," the profits of the first 
edition of which were conti-ilnrted by the author to the 
fond raised for the widows and children of the Boldiers 
fliain in battle. 

Shortly before the termination of 1S15, Scott commenced 
"The Antiquary," and early in the May of '16 it waspnh- 
Kehed. On the 8th of that same month, also, his brother. 
Major John Scott, died, leaving- £6,000 to be divided equaUy 
between his two aurviving brothers — Tom and Walter. In 
the October of this same year appeared " The Edinburgh 
Annual Registerj" containing Scott's historical sketch of 
1814; and on the first of December was published the first 
fsries of the "Tales of ray Landlord." At the opening of 
1817 appeared " Harold, the Dauntless, by the author of 
the Bridal of Triermain," and on the 31st of December hi 
the same year was published " Bob Eoy." The last proof 
^eet of the novel was sent to Jamea Ballantyne, with the 
iDllowiDg characteristic note ; — 
« Deal Jamea, 

"Willi great joy 
I Band jou Hoy ; 
'TwAB a tougli job. 
But we're done with Eob.'' 

He had good reason to speak of it as "a tough job," for 
^uch of it was penned while he was writhing under that 
terrible affliction^cramp iu the stomach, from which he 
Ssed to Buffer unspeakable tonuents, aud which first 
ifetacked him iu 1817. It was at the commencement of 
r, that is, in the winter of 1816-17, that Scott made 
a unBUOcessfid attempt to change liis clerkship for a seat 
D the bench of the Scotch Court of Exchequer. 
In 1818, Scott first conferred the honour of his friendahrp 
I his future son-in-law and manly biographer — Lockhart. 
e -was then, perhaps, at the happiest period of hia life. 
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Vcft sevieral years Mb novelsr had brought him as much as 
£ltf,0GO per aimum. His literary fame was still on the 
incfrease, and in his picture of life he had the pleasure of 
hope as well as anticipation. As yet, his dangerous 
pi*0Bperity iad liot seduced him into extravagance of ex- 
penditure ; and though the publishing affairs of " John 
BaQantjrne and Co," were not in a flourishing state, they 
were' not yet a source of alarm to the monied partner.- 
His health, though it had felt the first inroads of lasting 
disease, was still enviable. He had surrounded himself 
with a circle of devoted friends and dependents; his 
genitis was respected in every country that possessed or 
boasted of the sHghtest elements of refinement, and — ^honotur 
barest and nearest to his heart ! — ^in his ain countree he 
was looked upon as the representative man of Scotland. 

In the June of 1818, "The Heart of Mid-Lothian" was 
published. In the autumn, Lockhart paid his first visit to 
Abbotsford, and was naturally delighted by every thing he 
witn^sed there, with the exception of the sufferings of his 
host, who was tortured with cramp in the body. So ex- 
cruciating was the agony he endured in these prolonged 
attacks cf spasm, that his cries of anguish were not only 
heard throughout the house, but by any loiterer in the 
adjacent grounds. As soon, however, as the paroxysm had 
subsided, aind he had received a few hours of refreshing 
sleep, he mounted on his horse and rode boldly over the 
country for twenty or forty miles. Any less determined 
man would have died ; but he, with one of those extraordi- 
nary^ efforts which Mrs. Chick exhorted her dying friend to 
make, fought the adversary, and with eventual success. 
Tried as he was at this time, the exertions he made every 
day of his life were enormous. Not only did he ply his pen 
with his usual industry, but he was ever ready to talk and 
be hospitable to the numerous visitors who, with or without 
introductions, forced themselves on his notice. His diurnal 
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coixeapondence Trould, to most men, have been a week's 
hard work ; he was one of the very/tf lo celebrated men con- 
Bcientioualy punctual in replying to letters ; and of the es- 
traordinary applications made to him from every quarter, 
ty the post, a volume of anecdotes might he told. The beat 
which suggests itaeif to our mind at the moment is the 
following. One morning the post brought I'ini an enormous 
despatch, which he opened hastily (supposing it had some 
potent frank on the direction) without observing that 
be had been charged £5. for it. It contained a MS. play, 
sent him by a young lady of New Tork (the authoress of 
it) who modestly requested Scott "to read and corrett it, 
equip it with prologue and epilogue, procure for it a favour- 
able reception from the manager of Drury Lane, and make 
Hurray or Constable bleed handsomely ibr the cop)Tigtt," 
But the best of the joke is yet to come. Two op three 
weeks elapsed, when there arrived another packet of etiual 
dimensions, of which Scott, absent again, broke the seal. 
Imagine his horror and astonishment when he saw before hbn 
the self-same tragedy of Me Clierokee Zocere, with another 
epistle from the authoress stating, that " as the winds had 
been boisterous, she feared the vessel entrusted with her 
former communication might Lave foimdered, and therefore 
judged it prudent to forward a duplicate." Tlie year 1818 
closed to Scott with an important commercial transactioE ; 
he sold to Messrs. Constable ail his then esisting copy- 
rights, his "eild kye." for £13,000. 

It was in 1819 that he suffered most acutely under the 
infernal cramp. i£is friends were alarmed, and they h&d 
good reason to he so ; his compact form became thin, uid 
tuB face emaciated, the disfiguring hue of jaundice was in bia 
haggard countenance, and liis hair, hitherto only somewhat 
greyish, became snow-wliite. His eyes however burnt more 
" rightly than ever, and the contrast of their brilliance with 
le rest of his deadly aspect wa« positively terrible. At 
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one time all Edinburgli belieyed him to be at the point of 
death ; and he himself being of the same opinion, called his 
children round his bed, and blessing them bade them " fare- 
well." "For myself,*' he said to them, "my dears, I am 
imconscious of ever having done any man an injury, or 
omitted any fair opportunity of doing any man a benefit. 
I well know that no human life can appear otherwise than 
weak and filthy in the eyes of G-od, but I rely on the merits 
and intercession of our Eedeemer. God bless you ! Live 
so that you may all hope to meet each other in a better 
place hereafter. And now leave me that I may turn my 
face to the wall." But he was to recover, and do much 
good work ere he died. During the progress of such fierce 
struggles between life and death was it that Scott wrote, 
or composed to an amanuensis, "The Bride of Lammer- 
moor," " The Legend of Montrose," and almost the whole 
of " Ivanhoe." 

La the July of 1819, Scott's eldest son left the paternal 
home, and commenced his career in the army as a comet in 
the 18th Eegiment of Hussars. Of the intercourse between 
Scott and his boy, as far as his letters to him enable one to 
form an opinion, it is impossible to speak with too great 
admiratioD; the wise counsel, the affectionate consideration, 
and fatherly confidence of those letters are most touching. 
Perhaps there is in them a dash of worldliness, of crafty 
prudence, more befitting a Polonius than a poet ; but then 
it must be remembered that Scott was sending out his inex- 
perienced child into a dangerous portion of a wicked world, 
and if he whispered canny hints into the lad's ear " to look 
out for the main chance," he was equally careful to appeal 
on all occasions to his honour and gentlemanly delicacy, 
and to bestow on him lessons of care for the weak that 
would have made Lord Chesterfield open his eyes with 
astonishment. Oh the 18th of December, 1819, " Ivanhoe'* 
was published ; and on the 24th of the same month the 



author tost hia aged and dearly beloved mother. We may 
here remark that " Ivauhoe" marks the acm^ of Scott'l 
literary succeas ; it waa itself the most suceesHfnl of aB tlitf 
novels from the same aouree, but with the next which ho 
put forth, the immediate aale of hia works began gradually 
to decline. 

In the March of 1820, Messrs. Longman and Co. pnh« 
liahed ■' The Monaatery ;" and the Gazette announcing ln« 
advancement by the royal benignity to the rank of a baronrf 
was dated March 30, and published April 2, 1820. Hi* 
elevation, if it affected his industry in any way, only ni« 
creased it that he might wiji the opulence necessary for thff 
graceful maintenance of titled dignity. In the Septembe* 
of that aame year, Longman, in conjunction with Constable; . 
published " The Abbot." About this time also Scott under- 
took a heavy literary taak, which promised him but Kttlo 
addition to his reputation, a-ud from which he had determined 
to derive no profit. John BaUantyne's health, broken by 
dissipation, and all those aaddeniug pleasures for which 4 
man of mirth lives, was exerting himself to dispel tJi« 
thought of approaching death by running into new indul- 
gences, and costly pleafiures, of wliich he had al! his life 
long had far too many. Amongst the undertatingB of thtf 
dying man was the building a villa for his son! to rejoice im 
in hie native place — Kelso. Affected at the sight of baft 
comrade of many years, so ardent, so mercurial, so esqiii« 
siteiy humorous, so full of affectionate and adorative ssi 
aaces, so bent ou driving away gloomy care, and, alflslao 
clearly branded with the arrow-head of decay, Scott offered 
to help him to get funds for the completion of the villa by 
preaeutiug him with biographical sketches of the I 
novelists, to be affi.\ed to their works, which it waaj 
pose.d should be re-issued in a series called " Ballantyne's 
Novelists' Library." The first of the clumsy volumoa which- 
were the result of this proposition, was published in tJiff 
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Pehruary of 1821. In the November of 1820, Sir Watter 
reoeiyed an honour, perhaps greater than any he had 
obtained before, in being nnanimously invited to the Pre* 
sideney of the Boyal Societj of Edinburgh — an inritation 
which, it is needless to say, he accepted* 

In the January of 1821, was published " Kenilworth.'* 
Seotfs jBriendship, rather call it infatuation ! permitted John 
BaHantyne to receive his usual magnificent payment for 
doing and risking nothing, out of the profits of this novel • 
bat it was the last great work of Scott's &om which he was 
to derive any advantage. On the 16th of June, 1821, John 
Ballantjne died. By his wiU, he " left" his patron a legacy 
of £2,000. But on entering into his affairs his executors 
discovered there was no estate out of which to pay this 
bequest. The astounding little liar had died insolvent. In 
announcing his death to Comet Scott, the author of "Waver- 
ley'* saidy '^ I shall miss him very much, both in business, and 
a» an easy and lively companion, who was eternally active 
and Migimg in whatever I had to do,** In the July of 1821 
Seott was in London^ and witnessed the coronation of 
Gteorgethe fourth. 

Always with a bias to ostentation^ though he had the 
good taste to cultivate simplicity of manners as a contrast to 
his arrogant afifectations, Scott now set about making 
Abbotrford a magnificent palace. For many years he had 
expended loose cash, to a grave amount, in purchasing old 
armour such as his ancestors might have Vom, and in bla* 
zoning windows and ceilings with the arms of Scotts, of 
different fiEunihes, whose ancestors were supposed to — ^may 
be did — have their share in producing Sir Walter's imme- 
diate progenitors, the " Edinbmrgh Attorney," the jobber, 
and certain Scotch farmers further back ; but stained glass^ 
and painted compartments would not satisfy the ambition 
of Sir Walter, the baronet : he must have a residence fit for 
a genileinan of ancient lineage, a castle of the nineteenth 
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century ! Forthwith, masona jmd brieklftyera and houae- 
deeoratoTB were set to work. But bow was this to be paid 
for? By accumulations from Sir "Walt-er'e princely income? 
By no means. Sir Walter was not teforehand with the 
world, save in reapeet of his landed estate ; great as was 
love of money, bis paaeion for display was greater, and he 
lived well up to hia income. But, was his landed estate 
sufficient to bear the burden of a debt ? By no meann. 
Sir "Walter well knew that it would scarcely be sufficient, 
after his death, for the maintenance of his son's dignity as 
a baronet. How, then, were these espenses to be met ? 
By pawning futurity. Scott, with all his experience and 
■unprecedented success as an author, sold himself to the 
publishers in order that be might gratify a paltry vanity, 
the vulgarity of which was not one whit lessened by the 
elegance and the comfort of hia new abode. First he sold 
the remaining copyright of the four novels published 
between December 1819 and January 1821, namely, " Ivan- 
hoe," "The Monastery," "the Abbot," and " Kenil worth," 
for 5,000 guineas. For these four novels he had already 
received £10,000. Next, he sold his future labours. Con- 
stable paying him in bills fo r four as yet unwritten works of 
fiction. To fulfil his part of the contract Sir Walter 
dashed off within two years " Peveril of the Peak," " Quen* 
tin Durward," " St Ronan's Well," and " Bedgauntlet." 
" By that time," says bis aon-iu-iaw, " the new castle WM 
complete, and overflowing -with all its splendour ; but, by 
that time, the end also was approaching." 

In the December of 1S21, '■ The Pirate" was published. 
Before passing frem this year we must cursorily observe 
that it was in it Sir Walter's political feelings, yeftrly 
growing more rancorous and ungovernable, humed him 
into a humUiating connesion with the aflairs of "The 
Beacon " newspaper. 

On the 30th of May, 1822, the " Fortunes of Nigel" 
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waa published. This novel was followed in June by the 
dramatic sketch, "Halidon Hall." Of this last-named 
contemptible performance it is impossible to speak with 
common patience. That Scott should have the indecency 
to publish a dramatic sketch, which took him only two 
mornings to write, is a good cause of irritation to anyone 
capable of loving art. It was in 1822, that Gteorge the 
Fourth paid his memorable visit to Scotland, and was 
received in Edinburgh with an enthusiasm and theatrical 
pomp, that are both alike to be attributed to Sir Walter's 
exertions. The venerable capital of the North on that 
occasion swarmed with men in the Highland costume. So 
long had Scott dwelt on the poetry of the clans, and so 
much ardent romance had he expended in rendering at- 
tractive their wretchedness and cruel barbarity, that he 
seems by this time to have brought himself to think that 
the Highlanders were the only portion of the Scottish race 
deserving a moment's consideration. If Sir Walter, the 
representative of Scottish intelligence, cherished such a 
sentiment, it can surprise no one that the monarch was 
altogether ignorant of any historical distinctions between 
the Highlands and Lowlands. George the Pourth had a 
general notion that Scotchmen were divided into clans, 
lived on oatmeal, were especially subject to an inconvenient 
affection of the skin, and disliked on festive occasions the 
use of breeches. Acting on this profound and accurate 
knowledge of one of his kingdoms, he arrayed himself in a 
brilliant Stuart tartan, and all the other flaunting rags of 
Celtic nakedQOSs. The farce culminated, when his majesty 
at the Parliament House banquet, in a burst of patriotic 
ardour, proposed, as a toast, " The Chieftains and Clans of 
Scotland — ^and prosperity to the Land of Cakes."* 

* The reader doee not want to be reminded of the cutting reproof 
Scott's entiiudiaSin for kings reeeived from the broken whisky glasb; 
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In 1S23, in January, appeared " Peveril of the Peak." 
In the following April, Sir Walter heard of the death of hie 
favorite brother, Thomas Seott, so frequently mentioned in 
this memoir. In Jnne, " Quentin Durward" was published. 
In December, appeared "St. Ronan's Well." In this year, 
also, Scott wrote his able article on Eomanee, for the Sup- 
plement of the " Encjelopaidia Britanniea." In 1824, 
Scott wrote and published only one novel, " Bedgauntlet ;" 
the cause of tbia moderation waa fear that he was over- 
croppii^ himself. His later works bad been received with 
comparative coldness. " The Trade" began to hint that he 
was producing too rapidly, and none knew better than Scott 
himself that his pitiful eagemese after money had made him 
guilty of the short-sighted policy of looking more to the 
quantity than the quality of that with which he supplied 
the market. In the October of this year bis second son, 
Cliarlea, commenced bis residence at Brazen-nose College, 
Oxford. 

TheCbristmas of 1S24, and the opening of 1825, saw higb 
revel at Abbotsford, The castle and aU its costly decora- 
tions were completed, and its magnificent rooms were 
thrown open to receive the nobles of the land, amongst 
whom Sir Walter had gained a woll-deserved footing. The 
palace was lighted throughout with oil-gas, from roof to 
basement, — a most espenaive wav of illuminating a countiT 
mansion. The splendour was greatest on the occasion of a 
ball given in celebration of the engagement of Sir Walter's 
heir, and a young lady of great wealth and beauty— one 
Mjss Jane Jobaon, or, as tlie inmates of Abbotsford pi^ 
ferred speaking of her, "the heiress of Lochore." Screp, 
again, in Sir Walter's life was there to be dancing in those 
halls ; and the next occasion of throwing open the eo* 
tire Buito of reception rooms was, when a gloomy crowd 
aasembled to attend the body of the great writer to the 
tomb. 
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A dark chmge was now to come over Scott's career. Sir 
Walter's eldest son and Miss Jobson were married at £din« 
biirgh on the 3rd day of February, the father settling Ab- 
botsford on his boy, reserving only a life-rent for himself. 
Portly alter the wedding, the young soldier was gazetted a 
eaptain in the King's Hussars, for which step his father 
paid iB3,500. Early in June were published " The Talis* 
man^" and " The Betrothed.'* In July he went upon a tour 
through various parts of Ireland, Captain Scott with his 
bride being then stationed in the Emerald Isle. In the 
January of 1826, he had to confess to the world that he was 
unable to meet the enormous pecuniary demands to which 
he had rendered himself liable. To give an accurate pic» 
ture of all the intricate complications which brought about 
m di«wtroufl position, would be u«el«». even if it were 
possible. . The sources of Scott's embarrassment com^ 
meneed with his connexion with the SaUantynes. It has 
already been told how the Ballantyne house borrowed 
mowj ol Constable, borrowed money anywhere. James 
BaUantyne's printing-house borrowed of Ballantyne and 
Go's publishing house; both became involved and went 
begging to " the trade," and any banker who would listen 
to their representations ; and these transactions and in- 
Tolvements went on, year by year becoming more obscure 
and increasing in magnitude. Strange to say Scott, the 
prudent, the cannyi who could beat a horsedealer in a bar- 
gain, who accurately kept an account of his personal 
expenses down to the pence he paid at toll-gates, allowed 
bis partners to pledge his credit on reams of accommoda- 
tion paper to whatever amounts they liked. The books of 
** the concerns" were never balanced, and Scott never took 
the trouble to inquire into the extent of his liabilities. To 
imagine that he was ignorant of their existence, of course 
would be f absurd ; he resolutely looked away &om them ; 
be saw in his talents and their popularity an inexhanstiblo 
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mine of wealth, be atill looked forward to many years of 
toil, and he helteved he should work through hia diffituJtieB, 
commercial dehta and private onea too. In due time Con- 
stable began to totter ; Seott knew if the great publisher 
" 3 house of Balliffltyiie would go to; moreover, Scott 
remembered how Constable had stood by him. in the hour of 
need. The proniptings of interest and affection caused him 
to pledge hia credit in behalf of the bookseller. Then came 
nmercial crisis of the close of 1S25 [ and in 1826, 
ConBtable, and Hurst, and Ballantyne, were not the only^ 
who went to the ground. The liabilities of Ballan.- 
tyne and Co. were all the property of the Co. Scott found 
) examination of his affairs, that againat the printing 
and puhKshiug concerns of himself and partner waa a debt' 
of upwards of £120,000; and he also had a heaTy private 
debt of £10,000. 

Naturally the creditors desired their money, and fierce 
were their cries of indignation, when they found that not 
twelve months before the crast, Scott had parted with aU hiB 
real property, except a life-rent in Ahhotsford. Certainly 
the affair had an unpleasant aspect. No one, not a near and 
loving relation of Scott, could believe him ignorant of hia 
embarraaamenta when he signed away hia eatate. A general 
impreaaion prevailed, that the author of "Waverley" bad 
attempted to defraud his creditors ; and it was openly de- 
clared bymoatof those, espceially interested in the quofltion, 
that the settlement on Captain Scott waa illegal, uid that 
the law should declare it so. Por ourselves, we do not foP 
a moment suppose Scott guilty of this dishonour ; doubtlesB 
in January 1825, he knew that he was, apart from hia in- 
ieUect§, an almost penniless man, but he was sangainei, 

I he had a iair show of reason for believing that witii 
time allowed him he coidd tree himself from hia embarraas- 
menta — but the time was not allowed hira. In 1826 caniA 
e ddugei 
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"When the creditors were most indignant, and were pro- 
claiming tHe settlement of Abbotsford a fraudulent one, 
Scott met tbem boldly, and in a calm resolute manner made 
tliem an offer which was in substance just this. " Q-ood gen- 
tlemen, deal hardly by me and you shall be dealt hardly by ; 
go to law, and wrench Abbotsford from me and my son, if you 
like ; should you succeed!^ your attempt, when you've sold 
me up, what with delay and ruinous law expenses, a mise- 
rable dividend you'U get ; so much the law will aUow you, 
and no more shall you have ; but wait with patience, spare 
Abbotsford — ^the child of my vanity — spare my pride — and 
in return I'll work for you, work for you till every penny 
is paid.'* There has been much talk about Scott's 
honourable conduct to his creditors ; the epithet is most out 
of place J honour, and consideration to them, never entered 
into Sir Walter's calculations ; his object was to have 
Abbotsford to himself and his family, and to achieve that 
he offered the only terms that were likely to be accepted. 
Had Scott been the chivalrously honourable man in this 
matter, that some would wish to represent him, he would 
have done his best to let his creditors have Abbotsford, 
and every chattel it contained, for the immediate payment 
of a large portion of his debt, and would then have worked 
hard to pay the remainder. 

After due consideration, and much wrangling, the cre- 
ditors accepted the terms* !&orthwith, the establishment 
at Abbotsford was reduced ; footmen were discharged ; the 
old coachman, stiU retained, yoked his horses to the plough ; 
and old retainers, who loved Scott better than their life, 
were sent to seek their living among strangers. The splendid 
suites of rooms, so lately opened for use, were shut up, and 
throughout the family a rigid system of economy was com- 
menced. The house and furniture in Castle-street, Edin- 
burgh, were sold. And Sir Walter set to work ; — ^what a 
frightful last effort it was ! It is a comfort to know that 

TOL. II. ^ 
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he woiJd liave toiled in the same way, eveu if he had been 
more fortunately circumsfcaQced. AJreadv, he had been 
visited with first incursions of that diseaae which was to 
carry him to the grave. Inl822, whenhewasovertaakinghia 
brain to get money to fit up his palace with, Gfld pimiabed 
Mb sin, by visitinji hini with an attack of apoplexy. Thi^ 
circumstance shoulil be remembered, for amongst the fal«e 
statements that have obtained popidar credence, ia one — 
that he broufffit on hia apoplectic afl'ection by toiling for hie 
creditors. 

In June of 1826, " Woodstock" waa published, and met 
with a rapid sale, the public interest being aroused by the 
calamities of the author. It quickly brought the BaUan- 
tyne creditors a clear sum of £8,000. But ere its publica- 
tion, another severe sorrow fell on Scott. His beloved wife 
died on May the 16th. This loss deeply affected bim, 
perhaps more than all hia other troubles. There was aome- 
thing heroic iu the way Scott now faced bis earee. Siglw 
and tears were left for the sleepless nights of his widowed 
bed ; by day he was the same Scott as ever, gentle to hia 
servants, tenderly aifectiouate to his children, persevering 
in his toil, and cheerful, buoyant — even hoistermisly 
humourous, in society. He liad on hia mind all the cores 
the world knew of, and in addition to them the horrible 
certainty that apoplectic blood was clogging his brain — 
that hia mind was already failing him. No wonder that his 
figure drooped, that the white head was carried nearer to 
the ground, and that his face grew pale and worn. 

In the October of 1826 lie went to London, and was re- 
ceived with marked sympathy imd honour wherever he 
■ showed himself. From London he went to Paris, where hia 
reception was equally flattering. He returned from hig 
triumphant tour with improved health and spirits, and with 
valuable materials for his "Life of Napoleon." Hat 
" Litb," BO delightful to a superficial reader, so vduele<H 
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an historical work, was published about the middle of June, 
1827. So great was its success, that the first and second 
editions alone brought the Ballantyne creditors £18,000. 
The entire work was completed within two years from its 
commencement, and the author could not have expended 
more than twelve months' labour on it. 

Early in the winter of 1827 was published the first series 
of " Chronicles of the Canongate." In December appeared 
the first " Tales of a Grandfather ;" and in this year Scott's 
copyrights being offered for sale by Constable's creditors, 
were purchased jointly by Scott's creditors in behalf of Scott, 
and by Cadell, for £8,500 — one half for Scott, the other for 
Cadell — a lucky purchase for aU concerned save the sellers. 
By this means, half the copyright of all Sir "Walter's 
novels, from " Waverley " to *^ Quentin Durward " inclu- 
sive, was recovered to the author ; and he and his spirited 
publisher were able to put forth a uniform edition of all 
the novels, for which there was a prodigious demand. 

In the spring of 1828, " The Fair Maid of Perth " was 
published. Sir Walter saw the opening of April in Lon- 
don, where he remained for six weeks, enjoying the flatter- 
ing kindness of the most distinguished personages of the 
capital. But pleasure did not interfere with business. By 
Christmas he had the second series of " Grajidfather's 
Tales " ready for the press, and had made considerable pro- 
gress with "Anne of Grierstein," which novel appeared 
during the following Spring Session. On the very day of 
its completion he began his " Compendium of Scottish His- 
tory " for Dr. Lardner's Cyclopaedia, for the two volumes 
of which he was paid £1,500. The first of these volumes 
was published before the end of the year. 

A literary success Sir Walter had at this time gladdened 
his heart exceedingly. The sale of the collected novels 
was far greater than his sanguine hopes had suggested it 
would be. The monthly demand was for as many as 35,000. 

r 2 



Ill writiug to his eon, now Mitjor Scott, lie observed ; — 
" Tlie Ba]e of the novels if pro-di-gi-ous- If it last but a 
few years, it mil clear my feet of old mcumbrances." By 
December lie had ready fur the press the last of tlie Scofci 
tiah series of " Tides of a Gtrandiather." 

PMolysis and apoplexy were attacking him ; but he wea 
resolved on a bold contest with those fatal advereariee. 
put himaelf under the acvereat regimen, confined himself 
for weeks to porridge and water, and even in his easier 
periods relinq^uished his clierished indulgence of a cigar, 
and confined himself to half a glaaa of vrhiakey and water 
per diem. But in opposition to tlie admonitionB of his 
physieiana, he kept at work. He told liia son-in-law that 
he must either continue hia old habits of toil, or go mad— 
and probably he was right. In the March of 1830, he wai 
writing hia "Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft," and. 
ft fourth series of " Tales of a Grandfather " — the subject 
being Trench history. On the 26tb of June, Bcott heard 
of the death of George the Pourfh, and waa much afflicted 
by the intelligence ; for he was constituted to fee! warm 
uentimenta of love and reverence for even a worse monarch, 
and without a doubt he had experienced consistent and 
delicate aupport from tllat^ unhappy ting. Only a short 
time previous to bis death, His Majesty had ordered Bcott 
to be put on a new commiBsion for esamining and editing 
thfl MSS. collections of the esiled Stuarts ; and had, more- 
over, intimated to Sir Walter his readiness to advance hiM 
to the rank of a Privy Councillor. Tliis latter ofi'er 8cot6 
had the good taste to decline. Soon after the end of thd 
law term in Jidy, Sir Walter resigned his Clerkship of Ses- 
sion, and entered on a retiring pension of £SO0 per annum. 
The Home Secretary intimated to him that the Government 
were desirous to award him an additional pension, so that hi« 
Income might not suffer by this retirement ; but after obtain- 
ing penniasion from hia creditors to consult only his ovrb Ifeel- 
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ings on the matter, he resolved on not profiting ty the 
liberality of the nation'. 

The task of the biographer is now to be merely the brief 
narrative of a series of heart-rending events. Towards the 
end of the November of 1830, Scott had another attack of 
apoplexy, and it was painfully manifest to Mr. Laidlaw and 
James Ballantyne that the powers of the great mind were 
giving way rapidly. Scott was employed upon his last 
novel — ^published only to make the admirers of his genius 
turn fs^om it sick at heart — and James Ballantyne told him 
it would not do. The printer appears to have confined his 
objections to the subject rather than its treatment, and to 
have been himself not alive at first to the cause of the tale's 
inferiority. But Scott knew himself only too well ; for 
years he had striven to conceal the progress of his decay, 
which now he clearly saw must be patent to others. He 
startled, and struck a dagger to his printer's affectionate 
heart, by assuring him, by letter, that delicacy might be 
laid aside, that he was aware of his pitiable condition, that 
he would lay aside " The Count of Paris," and go abroad— 
to see if the Grod of foreign lands would do more for his health 
than the God of his native country appeared willing to do. 
Unfortunately this wise resolve was not acted on till Sir 
Walter had suffered many inconveniences and insults he 
might have been spared. The political world was then in 
a tumult of agitation, the young life and intellect of the 
country were determined on Reform, and a death-blow was 
to be struck to that school of Toryism of which Scott had 
long been a chief support and ornament. He determined 
to make his protest against the popular movement by a 
fourth epistle from " Malachi Malagrowther." He wrote 
the letter — alas! how imlike its predecessors of 1826. 
Ballantyne and Cadell both dissuaded him from publishing 
it ; fiiendship compelled them to perform the trying duty 
of telling him that he at length lived in times he did not 
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I understand ; that his argumeuta against Eeform were be- 
hind the age, as he might leam from the newspapers and 
journals he had not studied for yeara. In short, that to 
publish hia letter would be to expose himself to the deri- 
L Bion of the ■\'ulgap and the compassion of the elevated. 
r Scott saw they were right hon«Ht couuBellors, hut the agony 
B auft'ered was not the less. Mr. Cadell says of this affair, 
" Sir "Walter never recovered i-t." To give the sufferer com- 
1 fort, the publisher and James Ballantyne urged him to re- 
I Slime " Count Eobert," and 8ir Walter acted on their well- 
f intentioned advice. " If we did wTong," observed Cadell, 
" we did it for the best ; we felt that io have spoken out 
I fairly on this as we had done on the other subject, would 
Jliave been to make ourselves the bearers of a death-warrant." 
Unfortunately Sir Walter persisted in still taiting an 
^etive part in local politics, and in so doing, exposed him- 
l.self to the odious brutality of election mobs. In the March 
B of 1831, at Jedburgh, he addressed the freeholders of Box- 
I burgh, and instead of being liatened to with that passionate 
love and admiration he had for years experienced in public 
•; even from his hottest opponents, he was received with 
laughter and hisses, and yells of hatred. His words — 
I rambling, obscure, dictatorial, and incoherent — were in- 
I audible from the uproar to the majority of those present. 
He railed at English liberalism, at the Freuch, at modem 
Kinuovations. At last he discontinued his vain efforts, and 
!bia face glowing with futile wrath, he cried, " I regard your 
jabble no more than the geese on the green." Shortly after- 
words, however, he made a inore dignified utterance. The 
ftiuainess of the meeting being over, he rose, every trace of 
1 gono, and as he did so, bowed courteously to the 
»ly. On this a few ruffians recommenced the clamour 
—but the uproar was not sustained. 8ir Walter bowed 
1, accompanying the movoment with the pathetic and 
poble words of the doomed gladiator, " moriturus vos snluto," 
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On the 18th of May he was at' Jedburgh, on the occa- 
sion of the re-election of his kinsman Harden. Immediately 
Sir Walter's carriage entered the town, he was met by a 
fierce torrent of execration, and continued volUes of stones. 
The women of a mob are always more violent than the men ; 
and the Jedburgh demonstration formed no exception to 
the general rule. Positively a female brute spat on Sir 
"Walter as he sat in his carriage. 

In the autumn before Scott left his country on his last 
melancholy excursion, he was visited by Wordsworth. A 
sad spectacle to witness was the poet host. The poet guest 
gave language to his feelings in a coldly, calmly beautiful 
sonnet, that neither cost the writer a tear, nor has ever 
made a reader's pulse vary one beat. 

On the 23rd of September, Sir Walter left Abbotsford* 
On the 28th he reached London, a tottering, infirm old man, 
though only sixty years old. A king's ship was put at his 
service, the "Barham," which elegant vessel got under 
weigh, and took him firom his native shores on the 29th of 
October. But change of scene was to do no good. The 
excitement of the voyage raised his spirits ; he eeemed for 
a time to rally; he entered with zest into society, and at 
Naples he appeared often at the Neapolitan court in the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of the Body Guard of 
Scotland. He visited Pompeii, the city of the dead — ^that 
vast people he wa« soon to be numbered amongst. He 
went to Eome ; fix)m thence to IVankfort. It was after 
passing a day on a steamboat on the Ehine, that on re- 
suming his carriage, and passing through unattractive 
scenery — so depressing a contrast to the banks of the river, 
that he was seized near. Nimeguen with his most severe 
and ultimately fatal attack of apoplexy. 

On the 13th of June he reached London just alive, not 
having shared the fate of Pielding and SmoUett, who went 
abroad in search of health, and died on foreign soil. At the 
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St. James's hotel, iu Jeruijn-atreet, he lay I'or three weeks 
in a state of stupor, aavi and then l)rokeB b; paeeagea of in- 
telligence. Great was the ajnipathy of the world's city. 
One night, Allen Cunninghoui on leaving the St. James'a 
hotel, after making his end ioquirieB, came upon a knot of 
workmen at the comer of Jermyn-atreet. '■ Do you know, 
sir," asked one of these urtiaaus, " if this is the street where 
he is lying ?" Ab if only one man in all wide London 
were dying I 

In all his intervals of consciousness Sir Walter had ej- 
preased an earnest desire to be moved to Abhotsford. Oa 
the 7th of .Tuly, in compliance with his vrish, he was moved 
from Jerrayn-street to a steam boat, and was conveyed to 
bis native city in a state of aJmost unbroken stupor. From 
Eiiinhurgii he was taken in his carriage to hia beloved seat. 
Aa he entered the old, old scenes, bia mind awoke, and 
wheJi the towers of Abbotafurd broke upon his view, so 
ungovernable was his delight, that he could scarce be re- 
strained from leaping from the carriage. Again be wua 
at home. And for a few short days he gave signs of de< 
cided amendment. He was wheeled through hia rooms, lie 
wan taken into the gardena, and gazed with tranqiiil happi- 
ness on the fair -castle he had built, and he spoke with 
touching teuderneaa to his servants. Many were the 
pathetic incidents of these last days. He asked on i>lie 
occasion to have a book read to him, and on being asked 
which book? be answered solemnly: " Need you ask me ? 
There is but one." Whereupon bis good son-in-law read 

' Hm the lith chapter of St. John's Gospel. Another day 

I he asked to have some Crabbe rtad to him, and he listened 
to the description of the arrival of the players in the 

1 borough with intense pleoaoxe, but he regarded the poem 
I a new publication, and especially calculated to wound 

' tho leelings of bis old friend Terry — already dead. WhflD 
Lockliart had read the lines : — 



Sad bappy rsfii^ ! |K)on raised and soon dressed, 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest : 
Poor without prudence, w;th afflictions vain. 
Not warned by misery, nor enriclied by gain. 

Sir W&lter cried, " Shut the book — I can't stand more of 
this — it will touch Terry to the very quick." 

On another occasion he insisted on being taken to his 
desk to write. But when his request had been complied 
with, when he had been wheeled to his writing-table, and 
his daughter Sophia put a pen into his hands, the quill fell 
firom his paralysed fingers, and dropped upon the paper. 
He burst into tears. Sleep succeeded to the pal^oxysin of 
grief. But when he awoke, it was to remember all that had 
occurred ; and, raising himself in his chair, he said with 
a pathetic burst of his ancient grandeur, " Priends, don't 
let me expose myself— get me to bed — ^that's the only 
place.'' 

Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, died at half-past one, p.m., on 
the 21st of September, 1832, aged sixty-one years. He 
was buried amongst the ashes of his ancestors iu Dryburgh 
Abbey. 

Although Scott died at no very adyanced age, he lived 
long enough to find himself stripped of a large number of 
his most valued companions, and of those firiends who 
mourned his loss a large number quickly followed him. 
Scott's affairs immediately ^ter his death were in thefollow'^ 
ing state: OftheBallantyne debt £54,000 remained; heha4 
also a private debt of £10,000, secured by mortgage on the 
lands of Abbotsford. Against this, on the credit side, must be 
placed £22,000 life insurance, the author's property in the 
copyrights of his works, and the library, museum, and furni- 
ture of Abbotsford, presented to him by his creditors, as a 
testimonial of respect and gratitude. His children were 
sufficiently provided for by the property (about £30,000) 
of their maternal uncle. Sir Walter the Second had 
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married an heiresB ; Charles had obtained diplomatic em- 
ployment from the SoTemment ; and Anne iicott received 
during her life a pension of -£200 per annum, from the privy 
purse of King William the Fourth. The children piously 
combined to accomplish without delay that for which Scott 
had BO long striven. They borrowed £30,000 of Mr. Cadell, 
and applied that sum, and the product of the life-inaurance 
to wiping out the remainder of the BaJlantyne debt. In the 
course of time, as the public are well aware, the sale of 
Scott's works not only repaid Mr. Cadell the £30,000, but 
conferred substantial wealth on the author's representatives. 

Seott'a will bequeathed the Abbotsford library, musetun, 
Ac., to hia eldest son, burdened with a debt of £6,000, (o 
be divided equally between the testator's younger children. 
The produce of hia literary property he devoted, by the 
testament, first to the 'payment of the Ballantyne debt, then 
to the estinttion of the mortgage on Abbotsford, — ^the re- 
sidue to be divided equally between the sOTvivors of his 
family. Before leaving these money- statements, we may 
mention that one of the most pathetic, and merci^, of ths 
delusions of the last year or more cif Scott's earthly exist- 
ence was a belief that he had liquidated all his debts. 

Scott was not to be gratiiied in his darling whim, — he 
was cot to foimd a family. JUo descendant from him iu the 
male line lives. The title is extinct. ' How awful in its deep, 
eloquent, tranquillity, is the silence with which nature 
rebukes the petty aspirations of man, and teaches us where 
immortal and unl'adingjoy alone can be found. Sir "Walt«r*t 
sons are dead, and have left no childi-en, but his loorkt 
remain, and shall live for ever I 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of Sir Waiter 
Scott. Me man was a mass of contradictions j Ike wriUr, 
incalculably great, thoitgh his achievements too often pro- 
voke censure. In polities he was a narrow bigot of a party 
whose principles were prejudices, and whose zeal was a 
jealous hate of all opponents : yet he was a benevolent and 
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philanthropic man. History was the study he especially 
cultivated, but he persisted in reading it only one way — 
that, namely, which accorded with the sentiments which he 
had imbibed in the nursery from ballads and border legends. 
Even when he was compelled to surrender his dogmas 
before an array of facts, he had not the courage to silence 
the whisperings of old associations of thought, and boldly 
to declare the truth. He declined to write a biography of 
Queen Mary of Scotland, " because his opinion was contrary 
to his feelings,"*^ What a striking form of intellectual 
cowardice and dishonesty ! and yet he was truthful, and of 
a high courage ! Ere he lisped, he was a Jacobite ; and 
when he became the enthusiastic worshipper of Gteorge the 
Eourth, he salved the wounds of his politico-romantic faith 
by continual assertions, that that monarch acquired a title, 
de jure, on the death of the pitiable Cardinal of "JTork, 
Such a man of coui*se never learnt the great lessons of the 
past. He was an antiquarian, so far as his imagination 
would allow him to be ; war songs, stories of the feuds, 
olden ruins, armour, mediaeval architecture, costumes, social 
customs, — with all these he had an uncqmmon acquain- 
tance ; but he was as much at fault when describing the 
life, the vital needs, and the longings of the remote ages 
in which he placed the scenes of many of his novels, as he 
was when he discussed the character and tendency of the 
Erench in Paul's Letters, and " The Life of Napoleon," 
or when he poured forth Tory jargon for the last time, on 
the Jedburgh hustings. He was widely, but not well read ; 
and he often acknowledged it with grief. Of judgment, 
the logical fjEWJulty, the capacity of mastering a wide range 
of thought, and the power of following out a chain of reason- 
ing to its end, he was utterly devoid. He was a superficial 
thinker ; and though he was endowed with an ever active 
imagination, a lively brain, and a more than common share of 
nervous irritability, he altogether lacked earnestness of 
thought. 
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It cau \ut\i justice be said of Sir Walter,— iind it is a 
grave thing to say of a foremost writer of anj age, — that uoas 
of hia works teach the strong man anrthing. From youth 
to old age, his pen addressed nearly every tbinkiug mind of 
Europe, and yet nowhere in hia almost countless pages is 
there a sign he partook of the innermost seutiraents, op 
detected the purpose of the times his genius fascinated. In 
hia poems, novela, histories, and treatises, we are by tuma 
eharmed Kith rich imagery, graceful descriptions, dramatic 
beauties of position and Lmguiige, and inexhauEtible humour. 
We laugh, smile, weep, are warlike, ferocious, magnauimouH, 
merciful. At every mutation of the wit, and every asv 
manifestation of artistic felicity in those varied productions 
we eiperience a thrill of sympathy, But all these count- 
less emotioos are fairly to be classed amongst feelings td 
amusement. And to amuse was all that Scott aijned H. 
ByroD was uttering cries of anguish. Shelley was nerving 
himself for higher ilights of thought. Scott saw hia voca- 
tion, and right perseveringly he worked it out. His work 
was to amuse, and before liim no man bad performed thjlt 
task so BUL'cessfuUy. The art with which he aeiueved bis 
object was all but perfect. No wouder that the simple re- 
garded his skill aa superhuman ; and that the moet pro- 
found and polished men of letters gave utterance to the 
extremes of wouder and delight. 

It has often been observed, that Scott wrote too £aat Sat 
his reputation, that ii' he had written less he would have 
written better, that if practising the arts of amusemeat 
had been less profitable, he would have heea o\ir instmctop 
aa well as our pleasant friend. In this j udgment we do not 
concur. We believe that he did hia best, and that if lie 
had liad the capability of accomplishing greater things, the 
lui-e of gain and the pride of the eye would never have Veft 
hiui to the humbler toil. There was nothing of the philu- 
fiopher in him. He was il man of honor, and what in 



Scotland was Regarded as a decently Grod-ffearing man, 
altliough a novel-writer, but he cared nothing for truthj 
immutable and everlasting, and he never passed through & 
fit of religious fervour, — his zeal was all for the Tory party, 
there was none of it for the Lord of Hosts. He cherished 
an amiable good-will to the bodies of his feUow creatures, 
but cared liot a rush foi^ theiif souls. His att, perfect 
master as he was of it, was to him eventually a trade ; and 
wken hard up for money he did not hesitate to push bad 
goods upon the market. 

Eut Sir Walter's influence on our fictitious literature will 
never disappear. He taught us how to tell those exquisite 
stories which how roll forth year by year, in hundreds, from 
the presses, and will be a marvel to after ages. The eafee 
and strength of the modem novel came from him. He 
showed writers how to construct plots devoid of the cumbrous 
machinery of " Tom Jones,*' how to develop the graphic 
force of Defoe and to keep free from his twaddle, and how 
ttt put on paper a brilliant passage of repartee without the 
manifest effort of Sterne. He lived to see better novelists 
than himself in the field (and he had the noble-mindedness 
to acknowledge their excellence), but he had the satisfaction 
of observing that whatever new melodies and combinations 
of soimd they produced it was his iiistnmients they used. 

Besides having so enriched literary art. Sir Walter con- 
ferred another benefit t)n his profession, which authors 
bUght to be grktefril foi». His unprecedented Success, both 
as respects hid pecuniary acqiiisitions and the flattering dis- 
tinctions of society, has had an appt^ciable influence oh the 
popular estimation of the literaly pi^ofession. The Castle 
of Abbotsford — "Scott's Folly" — the carriages-and-four, 
the long retinue of servantsj the mimicry of feudal gran- 
deur, wiped out the vile stains which Pope had affixed to 
the vocation of authorship. A young man of great mental 
Wldowments was henceforth not to be sneered at for de- 
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voting his talents to inkshed, for by so doing he might- 
glorious result ! — ^arrive at a baronetcy and ten thousand 
a-year! 

A CfiBONOLOOIOAIi LIST OE SIB WALTEB SCOTT's 

WOBKS. 

1. Translations from Biirger, Vol. I. '- 

2. Qoetze Von Berlichingen (Gk)ethe), 

Translation, Vol. I. - - 

3. The House of Aspen, a Tragedy 

4. Ballad of Glenfinlas - - - 

5. „ Eve of St. John 

6. „ The Grey Brothers 
[7. „ The Pire King, from the 

German - - » ,, 28 

8. Minstrels of the Scottish Border, 

Vols. I. and II, 

9. „ „ „ Vol. III. 

10. Eeview of Southey's Amadis of Gaul 

11. „ Sibbald's Chronicle of Eng- 

lish Poetry 

12. „ Godwin's Life of Chaucer 

13. „ EUis's Ancient English 

Poetry - - - „ „ 32 

14. „ Life and Works of Chat- 

terton - - - 

15. Sir Tristrem, the Metrical Eomance of 

16. The Lay of the Last Minstrel 

17. Eeview of Todd's Edition of Spenser 

18. „ Godwin's "Fleetwood 

19. „ Eeport concerning Ossian 

20. „ Johnes' Translation of 

Eroissart - - „ ?, 34 

21. „ Colonel Thornton's Sport- 

ing Tour - - „ „ 34 
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22. Eeyiew of Works on Cookery - 1805 -Stat 84 

23. Song, The Bard's Incantation - „ „ 34 

24. Eeview of Herbert's Poems and 

Translations - - 1806 „ 35 

25. „ Selections of Metrical Eo- 

mances - - » 99 35 

26. „ The Miseries of Human 

Life - - . 

27. Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, 8vo. 

28. Sir H. Slingsby's and Capt. Hodgson's 

Memoirs, with Notes, 8vo. 

29. Marmion 

30. Life and Works of Dryden, with 

Notes, 18 vols. - - - 

31. Strutt's Queenhoo Hall (Ed.; 

32. Capt. Geo. Carleton's Memoirs (Ed.) 

33. Sir Eobert Cary, Earl of Monmouth's 

Memoirs - - - - 99 99 37 

34. Somer's Collection of Tracts, 13 vols. 

(completed 1812) - - - 1809 „ 38 

35. Eeview of Cromek's Eeliques of Bums „ „ 38 

36. „ Southey's Chronicle of the 

Cid - - - „ „ 38 

37. „ Sip John Carr's Tour in 

Scotland - - 99 99 38 

38. Sir Balph Sadler's Life, Letters, and 

State Papers, 3 vols. 

39. English Minstrelsy, 2 vols. - 

40. The Lady of the Lake 

41. Miss Seward's Life and Poetical 

Works - - - - 

42. Essay on Scottish Judicature 

43. Vision of Don Eoderick - - 

44. Imitations : The Inferno of Altesi- 

dora : The Poachers : The Besolve ^^ ,y 40 
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73. Ballad, "The Battle of Sempaeh" - 1818 JEtat 47 

74. Tales of my Landlord, Second Series, 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian - „ „ 47 

75. Review of Gourgaud's Narrative - „ „ 47 

76. „ of Maturin's "Women; or, 

Pour et Centre" - - *• „ » 47 

77. „ of Childe Harold, Canto iv • „ „ 47 

78. Article for Jamieson's edition of Cap- 

tain Burt's Letters - - » » 47 

79. Provincial Antiquities of Scotland - „ „ 47 

80. Ballad of " The Noble Moringer" - 1819 „ 48 

81. Sketch of the character of Charles, 

Duke of Buccleuch - - „ „ 48 

82. Tales of my Landlord, third series, 

The Bride of Lammermoor, and 

Legend of Montrose - - »> >» 48 

83. Memorials of the Haliburtons - „ „ 48 

84. Patrick Carey's Trivial Poems and 

Triolets - - - - „ „ 48 

85. Ivanhoe - - - - » „ 48 *" 

86. The Visionary - - - 1820 „ 49 - 

87. The Monastery - - - „ „ 49 - 

88. The Abbot - - - - „ „ 49 - 

89. Lives of the Novelists - - „ „ 49 

90. Kenilworth - - - 1821 , „ 50 - 

91. Account of the Coronation of George 

IV. ----„„ 50 

92. Franck's Northern Memoirs — ^the 

Contemplative Angler - - » » ^^ 

93. Chronological Notes of Scottish Af- 

fairs, 1680 — 1701, from Lord 

Pountainhall's Diary - - » » ^0 

94. The Pirate - - - - „ „ 50 - 

95. Gwynne'd Memoirs of the Civil 

Wars : i t i 1822 „ 51 
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96. HaUdon HiU 

97. Macduff's Cross ... 

98. The Fortunes of Nigel 

99. Poetry contained in the W*Y©rlej 

Novels - - - . 

100. Peveril of the Peak 

101. QuentiQ Durward - - •» 

102. Essay on Eomance - * ,. 

103. St. Eonan's Well - 

104. EedGb;untlet - , • 
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TllX novels of &tifle Austen are now but little read, andeven 
wlien read gain few sinceTe admirers, notwHhstandiiig ihxb 
it is now Ihe fftaliion iiidiscrkniBately to praise theia. They 
iro liowovtsr iimonggt the beat specimens of one departtnent 
of tho flutitiouB art in literature, and will, we doubt not, be 
mufli studied five hundred years heuce by echolara anxious 
to obtain a truo iriBinlit into tie family life, and form a correct 
oitiinnto, of tho iiiniple, geutly-bred women, of the nineteenth 
century. For oui'solves wo do not hesitate to confess that 
tho novels of Miss Austen, and all the best female writcra, 
have a peculiar ehann for ua, and that we nerer riae from a 
liPFUial of their works without some new information con- 
corning; tho human nature they delineate, or the structure 
of tho fomiiiino intellect, and taste, aaad morality, as shown 
by tho views thoy take of life, and the aspirations they 
cherish. Oertably no man can be aaid to understand the 
heart of woman, or to be educated for its conquest, who has 
not atudiod it in the imaginative productions of femnlu 
writora. JVoni tliem wo lenrn what it is they most admire 
in Uio manly character, or rather what they wish and believe 
the manly character to be ; and so we are instructed how 
to llattcr, feign , and win. 

On tho IGth of December 1775, Jane Austen was born at 
Steventon, iu HaTHpshirc. Her father was rector of that 
pariah for upwards of forty years ; but when he arrived 
ftt the advanced age of three-acore and ten' he quitted his 
flock, and resided for the Inst four years of his life at Batll. 
Onhis death his widowwithJaneand another daufjhter, moved 
to Bonthampton, where they resided for a short time, and 
thence migrated to Cbawtoo, a pleasant village in tho umhu 
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county. It was at Chawton that Jane Austen wrote, or pub- 
lished, the novels which she sent forth to the world, during 
her life. " Sense and Sensibility " came first, and was fol- 
lowed by " Pride and Prejudice," " Mansfield Park," and 
" Emma." Two more novels from her pen were published 
after her death, under the titles of " Northanger Abbey " 
and "Persuasion." "Northanger Abbey" was the first 
novel she ever composed, and, as she well knew, was merely 
the awkward production of those efforts which won for her 
the secret of her art. She did well in keeping the manu- 
script in her desk, away from public observation, as nothing 
more or less than the exercise book of her school days ; and 
her literary executor would have acted wisely had he fol- 
lowed her example. It may be here stated that this " first 
work" was actually sold to a publisher in 1803, and adver- 
tised as about to appear, when the man of business feared 
to venture his capital in printing such a poor tale, and 
restored the manuscript to its author. This was a rather 
unpleasant way to inform a lady of the worthlessness of her 
performance. 

Stung to renewed exertions, rather than disheartened by 
this rebuff*, Miss Austen wrote " Sense and Sensibility." 
When she committed it to the press her heart misgave her, 
and the best fate she dared to hope for it was that it might 
fall dead at its birth, unnoticed by the condemnation and 
ridicule of the journals. It appeared incredible to her, 
when she was informed that its sale had resulted in a clear 
profit of £150. This was indeed good news to her, for she 
had been so rash ad to publish it at her own pecuniary 
risk. 

Jane Austen's life was an uneventful, and, it would seem 
from the little that is known about it, an unhappy one. 
She was singularly gifted in person as well as in mind ; her 
figure was remarkably elegant ; her face was endowed with 
good features, a fascinating expression of simplicity and 
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"benevolence, and a peculiarly brilliimt completion ; her voice 
waa very sweet ; she was for her day highly accomplished, 
and excelled in dancing; and the amiability of her noble 
dieposition was a fountain of happiness to all who sur- 
rounded her ; and yet she never married. That she never 
loved, ia not to be believed ! 

Originally delicate, and of a couHiunptive tendency, her 
health iailed her in the commencement of 1816. From that 
date the advances of her pulmonary diseaae were oteady, 
though for some moutlis — tardy. In the May of 1817, she 
moved to Winchester for the sake of medical aid, and there 
her Bulferinga cloaed, after a residence in that city of two 
short months. 

To the laat she was' aS'ectionate and cheerful, aa she had 
ever been ; solemnly preparing herself for the change that 
was at hand, and^ at the some time alive to the pure 
affections of her past life. On the day preceding her death, 
alie waa engaged in the composition of poetry. 

During the course of the nest four-and-twenty hoiu^ she 
Bank rapidly. As she lay in the arms of her sister, she waa 
asked with tender, perhaps officious love, if sha wonted any- 
thing. "With her last words she replied " I want nothing 
but death." And Death soon came to her — on Friday, 
the 19th of July, 1817. Her age was then forty-two. 

In her novels she attempted, and aucceaafully, to paint tho 
quiet home-life of the educated people amongst whom her lot 
was coat. To many readers such a subject ia distasteful ; 
those who require in a work of fiction a brisk successioa of 
■eductions and murders, peppered with withering sarcaama, 
and softened down by passages of overstrained sentimentik 
lity, will find little amusement in watching the artlesa 
ecbemiuga and unobtrusive virtues of Miss Austen's ladies, 
tbs sober actions of her good men, and the commonplace, 
onattractive failings of her bad onca. They will find 
iMthing in the way of striking positioiu in her books ; ftsd 
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in their mortification at not being startled and " horror- 
struck," they will fail to detect the art of the authoress who, 
in her delineations of character and society, bores them with 
painting life "just as every one knows it is." 

"Wiser and more intelligent minds than such readers have, 
however, paid Miss Austen's merits due homage. Arch- 
bishop Whateley, in one of the Quarterly Eeviews of 1821, 
expressed his admiration for her powers. And Sir "Walter 
Scott, after reading " Pride and Prejudice " for the third 
time, wrote of her in his private diary : " That young lady 
had a talent for describing the involvement, and feelings, 
and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful thing I ever met with. The big howwow strain I 
ean myself dd, like any now going ; but the exquisite touch 
which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the description and the senti- 
ment is denied to me. "What a pity such a gifbed creature 
died so early !" Probably Sir "Walter was under some mis- 
take as to '' that young lady's " age. 
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OREGOET LBWia. 

In the history of the literature of England, as indeed of 
erety other civilized country, there sfeind out numerous 
■writers m whom were united wealth, ariatooratie descent, and 
geniiia of the highest order. Lord Bacon and Lord Byron 
are only two out of a long list of dlustrions names which 
can be raentioued in proof that opulence, patrician birth, 
and indulgence in patrician pleasiu^s ore not incompatible 
with rare mental prowess, and sustained intellectual eieiv ' 
tion. Besides these master minds, and to be classed with 
them, only because the possession of fortune suggesta the 
association, the superior classes of Enghsh society can dium 
ns their own a host of comparatively insignificant authors 
who not imwisely attempted to dignity their rank by 
literary endeavour, and who, in many cases, succeeded in 
achieving a celebrity in the profession of letters, which 
they would never have attained to unaided by social posi* 
tion. Of this latter fraternity, JIatthew Gregory Lewis, 
notorious as "Monk lewis," may be regarded as a good 
specimen. 

On the 9th of July, a.d., 1775, Matthew Gregory Lewis 
entered this world ns the eldest son of a certain Mr. Lewis, 
who, besides boasting descent from an ancient family, 
(which most men do), was possessed of a good landed estate ' 
in Enfjland, a large property in the "West Indies, and the 
lucrative post of Deputy-Secretary at War. Mrs. Lewis 
(itfntthcw's mother) was Frances Maria, the young«8t 
daughter of the Hight Honourable Sir Thomas Sewell, 
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Ba3*t., Master, of the Eolls, in the reign of Gteorge the 
Third. She was a celebrated beauty in her time, and was 
much admired at court. Not only was she mistress of all 
the feminine accomplishments of the day, but she so excelled 
in dancing the minuet, that Her Majesty Queen Charlotte 
complimented her on her graceful movements ! Her girlish 
beauty even warmed the sluggish heart of George the 
Third, for on the occasion of her presentation at " her first 
drawing room," when in her confusion she forgot the cus- 
tomary etiquette of 'bending her knee to her King, he with 
" that benevolent good humour," says history, " for which 
he was remarkable," endeavoured to conceal her blunder 
by impressing a kiss upon her blushing cheek ; all things 
considered, not a bad line of conduct to pursue towards a 
pretty girl. 

The lovely Prances was not destined to experience a 
happy married life, for after becoming the mother of four 
children she left her husband's roof, and never re-entered 
it. The cause of the separation, time has enveloped in 
mystery ; but as decent members of society we are bound 
to believe that all the fault was with the husband. 

Matthew Lewis's childhood does not appear to have been 
especially interesting. When quite a little boy, he was 
educated at the preparatory school of the Eev. Dr. Foun- 
taine, from whose care he was taken after a few years, and 
was placed in the "Westminster School, where he remained 
till at the ripe age of sixteen years, when he commenced 
residence as an under graduate at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Whatever indiscretions Mrs. Lewis had been guilty of, 
or whatever unkindness Mr. Lewis had exhibited to her, 
Matthew behaved with exquisite delicacy and nice courage 
towards both, never failing in respectful attention to his 
father, and at all times consoling his mother, in her sorrows, 
by his love and tender care. Even at this early age he 
practised systematic economy, in order that he might send 
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the savings from his pocket money to Ker, who, although 
fihe haJ a liandaome maintenance from her huBband, wn 
continual pecuniary difficultiea ; and as long As he lived, 
she was the partner of his Hecrrts, and the sharer of h\a 
good fortunes, " The little presenta," writes the boy from 
Oxford to his mother, " T hare occasioually made you, have 
been merely what I have either apared from my pocket* 
money, or hy fortunate bucccbb at play, (which, howeyer, I 
uw but seldom,) and have been enabled to dispose of in the 
manner which was most agreeable to me." 

Hia residence at Oxford was not of long duration, and 
during the brief period of hie student career in that Univer- 
sity, he misaed no opportunity of breaking away for ft 
foreign trip. In the September of 1792 he waa in Paris, 
and at the conclusion of the same year he was off to 
Weimar, where he acquired a respectable knowledge of the 
German language, and waa introduced to Goethe. Th« 
life St Weimar astonished him in many ways, and the hn- 
pressiona .it made on him were didy chronicled for hii 
mother's enjoyment. " I continue to be well enough con* 
tented with this town. There are some things, to be sure, 
which are not quite bo elegant and well-ordered as in £ng* 
land ; for instance, the knivea and forks are never changed, 
even at the Duke's table ; and the ladies hawk and spit 
about the room in a manner the most disgusting. But, a* 
the duehesaea are very afl'able, and every-body is extremely 
obliging, I put up with everything else, and upon the whole, 
amuse myself tolerably well." During 1793, he returned 
to England, made an excursion into Scotland, visiting 
Bothwell Castle, the seat of Lord Douglas, and D^eith, » 
aeat of the Duke of Buccleuch, and once again kept a tenn 
at Christ Church. In 1794 he quitted Oxibrd for good, 
and in the summer of that year proceeded to the Hague; 
and thera hccamo an attacho to the British embaaay- — s 
post which he retained until the end of the year. WhiW 
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at the Hague he made an excursion to the head-quarters of 
the army, arriving at Amheim two days before the evacu- 
ation of Nimeguen, and witnessing the bombardment of the 
bridge. This expedition was not unattended with danger 
to the curious enquirer, for he was standing in a house in 
the small village of Lent, when a cannon ball from Nime- 
guen passed through the roof and knocked the tiles about 
his ears. " The French,'* he wrote, " are adored wherever 
they go, while the allied forces are execrated and detested. 
In truth, I am sorry to confess that no ravages more wan- 
ton and unjustifiable were ever committed in the annals of 
war, than have been perpetrated by all the combined army, 
more particularly by the English." 

From early boyhood Lewis had been ambitious of literary 
reputation, and perseveringly laboured on works that were 
never made public. Li 1792, when he was sixteen years of 
age, he wrote a farce, " The Epistolary Intrigue," and a por- 
tion of a novel, " The Effusion of Sensibility,^^ which never 
Baw the light. And while at "Weimar he completed a 
volume of poems which, with the simple confidence of a 
young author, he had " no doubt of selling," but which the 
publishers it soon appeared did not care to purchase. From 
his work on these failures he acquired a certain facility of 
composition — and that was something. One of his more ju- 
venile compositions, however, a comedy, " The East Indian," 
which was written in [his seventeenth year, Mrs. Jordan ac- 
cepted, and after some delay put ppon the stage for her benefit. 
It was acted again in 1799 for Mrs. Powell's benefit, and in 
tiie following year obtained more than ordinary success at 
Drury Lane. 

But many as were th^ fruitless attempts in literature made 
by the ambitious boy\^ had not yet arrived at man's es- 
tate when his pen produced that notorious fiction, which 
gave him the unenviable name and reputation of " Monk 
Lewis." From the Hague, in Sept. 23, 1794, he wrote to 
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liiB mother — '• . . They say that practice makes perfect ; 
if 80, I shall oue day be a perfect author, for I practise 
most furiouely. What do you think of my having written, 
in the apace of ten weeka, a romance of between three 
and four hundred pages octavo ? I have even written out 
half of it fair. It is called " The Monk," and lam myself 
BO much pleased with it that, if the booksellers will not buy 
it, I shall publish it myself." The Eomance, thus hastily 
written, was drawn from half-a-dozen sources distinct from 
the author's brain : — Ambrosio'a (the Monh't) atoiy was 
taken from that of Santoit Barisga in the Guardian ; !The 
Devil in Love, by Canjiotte, suggested the form of the 
temptation the monk is subjected to ; the catastrophe was 
stolen from the Sorcerer; the ' bleeding uun,' was a popular 
German tale ; and Smollett and Mrs, EadcHffe were un- 
blushingly pilfered from. The stTucture of the fiction is 
almost as clumay as the manner in wliich the writer became 
poaaessed of the raw materials was dishonest. Of its 
want of artistic power some judgment may be formed from. 
the fact that of its S3i pages no less than 185 are devoted 
to " the history of Don Ba,ymond," — a narrative burdened 
with theprolis style customary to saeh historical digreanom 
in Piehling, Smollett, Mid the earlier novelists. But what 
" The Mouk " lacked in talent, it made up in immorah'tj^? 
The scenes between the hero, Ambrosio, and the ladies by 
whom he is fascinated, are worked up with a fervour of 
grossness that almost surpasses the prurient morality of 
Pamela, and has never been equalled by the author of " the 
Mysteries of London." Had the tnle been left to itself it 
might perhaps have shocked even the coai'seueas of the coarse 
age in which it appeared, but some pious people thought 
right to condemn it — and forthwith its popularity was en- 
sured. Society waa scandalized, — and called for another 
edition ; Tirtuous ladies never read it, and yet knew nil 
about it, as ia too frequently the case now-a-days, with Dora 
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Juan ; and the Attorney- General, instructed by one of the 
societies for the suppression of vice, moved for an injunction 
to restrain its sale, and obtained a rule nisi, — ^but the rule 
was never made absolute, and the legal proceedings were 
discontinued. 

It would appear that the youthful author was deeply mor- 
tified at the censures passed on his work by all decent 
people, for in the second edition he struck out many of the 
most objectionable passages, but even thus purified it 
deserves no milder name than a disreputable publication. 
He also wrote a long letter to his father, declaring the good-' 
ness of his intention, and exclaiming against the injustice of 
those who attacked him. And perhaps it is not too much 
to ask of charity, to credit his assertions of his innocence of 
design, for, as he pleads, " twenty is not the age at which 
prudence is most to be expected." 

But how great soever was* the horror created amongst the 
good by " The Monk," it did not induce the heau monde of 
English society to look coldly on Lewis, who immediately 
became a celebrity of the highest fashion, and under the 
name of MonJc Lewis (a name he never lost) was cordially 
invited into the most exclusive circles. Everyone talked 
about him, and sometimes, without knowing it, in his 
presence. 

One evening at a large party a lady, a stranger to him, 
said, " Have you read this strange new work, called * The 
Monk ?' " 

" Eeally, madam," was Lewis's answer, " I don't think I 
should have patience to do so." 

" * * Well, really the author must be a most extraordi- 
nary — a wonderful man ; I should like so much to be in his 
company ! Confess, now, shouldn't you ?" 

" V^hy, as to that, madam, I rather think I should find 
Ilia company a bore." 

After saying this> Lewis was not a little amused by seve- 
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ral by-stancierB, who informed him that they wero intiinate 
Mends of the celebrated author. 

B Lewis becjime of age he entered parliament ai 
member for Hindon, in "Wiltaliire, in the place of Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill Abbey ; and then settling in &a elegant 
little cottage, in EtLmes, surrounded himself with a prafu- 
iion of good miniaturea, books, and articles of l/ijouferie, and 
B of the most desirable acquaintances London had to 
offer him. His espenses were all laid on a moderate scale, 
for he always managed to keep tolerably well within the 
income of £1,000 per annum, allowed him by his father, and 
yet persevered in pecuniaiy kindness to hia mother. This 
cottage he never gave up, though he afterwards had apart- 
ments in the Albany, furnished in a like tasteful and fanci- 
ful style. lu this modest residence he entertained such 
guests as Sir Walter Scott, Moore, Byron, Shelley, Earl 
Qjej, Lord Melbourne, Lord Holland, and at least on one 
occasion the Duchess of York. 

Lewis's personal appearance v&s not prcpoBsessiiig. He 
describes himself aa 

" Of paBsioiia strong, of hwty nature, 
Of graceloSB form, and dvror&li stature." 



He had, moreover, large grey eyes, thick features, and an.* 
ineipresBive countenance. When he talked he bad an in- 
sufferable habit of drawing the fore-finger of bis right hand 
across his eyelid, and in conversation he was guilty of the 
absurd affectation of adrawlingtone such as waspopularmtli 
dandies. According to Walter Scott " Mat had queeriali 
eyes, they projected like those of some insects, and were flat* 
tisb on the orbit. His p«rson was extremely small and 
boyish; he was indeed the least man I ever saw, to bo 
strictly well and neatly made. I remember a picture of him 
by Saundera being handed round at Dalkeith House, Tha 
artist had ingeniously flung a dark folding mantle around 
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the form, under which was half-hid a dagger, a dark lantern, 
or isome such cut-throat appurtenance ; with all this the 
features were preserved and ennobled." The Duke of Buc-» 
cleueh exclaimed when he saw this picture, ''Like Mat 
JiOwia ! Why that picture's like a man !'' 

Shall we pay a visit to this little boy-man at Barnes P It 
is the day on which her Eoyal Highness the Duchess of 
York has ordered him to entertain her at a dejeHner d la 
fowchette. Gome, we are particular Mends ; let us enter the 
garden, and surprise the poet before any-one has arrived. 

On the lawn before the front window of the cottage are 
two bronae statues. One is of Cupid just about to fly 
from a pedestal on which are inscribed the foUowing lines ' 
of Lewis's own make : — 

^* Though Ago Intrudei, with frown repelling, 
Love, while I live, shall share my dwelling : 

* Begone, vain boy ! * should stoics cry, 
Just spread your wings — ^but never fly." 

The other statue is of Eortime, who holds a purse in her 
hand, and stands upon a globe. On the pedestal beneath 
her is the foUowing inscription — also of Lewis's composition : 

'' IiO I IQ my hand a pursQ of gold, 
And at iny feet the world behold ; 
For they whom fortune's favours greets 
Still find the world is at their feet.'* 

Li the distance are tents beneath which the d^je4n0r is to 
ba served (as it ought to be). But never mind them now. 
Let us pass on to that shrubbery under cover of whioh the 
Monk has been watching us for the last five minutes. Ah ! 
hj this turn of the path we are in his presenoe, and he 
itMte back as if we have come upon him unawares. 

^ Holla ! here we are and in time enough we hope.*' 

"yptt*re strange fellows,*' says he kindly. 
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Hia greeting is concluded ; and in another iiistaut he ig 
bending in naelancholy ab9tra<rtion over a bed of flowers. 
A gust of Tvind sweeps a, blossom to hie feet ; he picks it 
up, and na hia eyes fill with tears he says in a voice of the 
deepest emotion, ''See, it ia atill in the pride of its bloom ; 
the hues are yet fresh, the dews on it are yet bright, aud 
thus, for a time, it will remain. Still it is broken ! " 

" Come, wont you like to see my preparations ? ". 
resumes the Monk, rousing himaelf from hia grief. 

We assent, and follow liim into the principal room of 
the cottage, and there, seated amongst flowers and book* 
and pictures, look out through the windows at the hroDM 
Cupid on the lawn. 

The Monk follows our gaze, and with an attempt to be 
sprightly, observes, " Cupid eihibits so much bronze, 
bccauBe his votary owna so little marble, I suppose ?" 

But this forced merriment will not do ; and again the 
poor fellow's head droops, and he sighs deeply. 

" Come, look at Fortune," we respond cheerfully, turn- 
ing our eyes to the other statue, — " she will tell a better 
tale." 

Our friend obeys, shifts his gaze, looks at Fortwie, 
pauses, and then in a hollow voice replies, " Her tavoured 
ones prove often more blind than herself; hands may 
grasp yon all-coveted purso— and its enjoyment will slip 
through the fingers !" 

Tears rapidly pursued each other down the apealcer's 
little face. 

But the guests have arrived. The deje&ntt 

has been duly destroyed, and here we are amidst a bril- 
liant company of the noble and beautiful listening to un- 
deniably good music, Tlie good-natured little Duchess of 
I York is sittiug on a lounge, with Minny— Ijcwis's favourite 
cat — nestling iu the sfciri^ of her royal drajici-j-. The lovely 
Lady Charlotte Campbell ia singing a Scotch ballad witii 
e pathosi 
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The music ceases, and her royal highness, reproving some 
officious person anxious to remove the cat from the royal 
vicinity, breaks forth, " 'No, no ; you shall not disturb her 
now. Poor little ting ! I do tink she love me; and — do, 
do not take from me any ting dat love me." 

" Tour royal highness is partial to all animals, I believe," 
observes a lady near her. 

" Ah ! mien Got ! yes, matam, dey are so dependent on 
us for kindness and protection ; and when dey make dere 
appeal in dere innocent language, I tink we ought love 
dem if only for awaken de better part of our nature. Be- 
sides, dey are grateful for kindness, dey are sincere, dey 
are honest." 

" Nay, nay, pardon me, madam," interposes the poet 
cheerfully, " since, with regard to the latter quality, I am 
sorry to say, I could not feel justified in being answerable 
for Minette, if she chanced to spy that custard." 

The duchess laughs. " JPoor ting, poor little ting ! dat 
is but dere nature. De dog, de cat, dey will snap and dey 
will bite ; but how would I pvinish de poor ignorant ting, 
dat av no liberty of choice ? I av many dog, as you know, 
but though I vos delight in de attachment and de faith of 
my dog, I could not say de dog is virtuous — still, I welcome 
de sweet spirit of ejection — dat it is win my regard. Ah ! 
blaster Lewise, me know dat de poor animal follow but 
dere nature ; and would Got dat man so truly follow his : 
for his nature is divine !" 

That the reader may not think the above scene over- 
drawn, it should be stated that it is taken almost verbatim 
from the account of an eye-witness. Indeed, Matthew 
was intensely sentimental, his tears flowing scarcely less 
readily than Yorick's. On the occasion of a large dinner- 
party at Oatlands, as the ladies were leaving the dining- 
room, the Duchess of York made some kindly remark in an 
under tone to him, which condescension and benignity on 
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the part of his royal host«8s so affected him, that hia ey« 
ittunediately beeame sufTuaed with drops of ^notion. 

" What is the matter, man i"' was the generri exclams 
tion of the men, as the door cloaed on the retreating 1 

■' Oh."' responded Lewis softly, '' The Dnehess epoke a 
oery kindly to me." 

" My dear fellow," exclaimed one of the party, 
don't ery ; I dare say she didn't mean it." 

Whether auch kindness from any person beneath royi 
degree would have had an equal effect on thft aensitive p 
may he questioned. Certain it is that he bowed bdon 
rank with a Blavish homage worthy an upstart from tb 
uneducated of the middle ranks. Eien the good-natiu^ 
Sir Walter Scott wrote of him, "Leivis was fonder c 
great people than he ought to have been, either aa h toM 
of talent or as a man of fitshion. He had always duke* an 
duchesses in his mouth, and was pacticularly fond of any 
one that hod 8 title. Tou wouldhaTe sworn he had been bon 
a parvenu of yesterday, j-et he had lired all his life in goot 
Hociety." But his deep respect for the aristocracy did di 
prevent him firom blundering at times against the no 
august personages. Soon after hia tlrat introduction to tl 
Princess of Wales, ho favoured her with an elsborat 
harangue against the artifices whicli ladies in fhote (!) daj 
. had recourse to to heighten theiV beatitj-. ITie puor pril 
cess, whose face was covered with n perfect entunel ( 
cosmetic, listened— aiid hy her blushes of rage height^ne 
the colour of the rouge on her cheeks, and repaid the i 
intended insult by inritipg e^'ery individual present, irtt 
the exception of Lewis, to visit her on a future ocenriai 
The truth was, poor Lewis was very short-sighted, and 4 
course, mnhitious as ho was of being the glass of fiuliia 
he could not submit to the ridicide of wearing spectacles, < 
this defect Byroti made good fira, "Being ahort-sightci 
when we used to ride out together near the Brenta in t 
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twilight in summer, he (Lewis) made me go lefore, to pilot 
him : I am absent at times, especially towards evening ; 
and the consequence of this pilotage was some narrow 
escapes to the Monk on horseback. Once I led him into a 
ditch over which I had passed as usual, forgetting to warn 
my convoy : once I led him neaiiy into the river, instead of 
on the moveable bridge which mcommodes passengers; and 
twice did we both run against the Diligence, which, being 
heavy and slow, did communicate less damage than it re- 
ceived to its leaders, who were terra^edi by the charge ; 
thrice did I lose him in the grey of the gloaming, and was 
obliged to bring-to to his distant signals of distance and 
distress:— aU the time he went on talking without inter- 
mission, for he was a man of many words." Lewis's habit 
of twaddling on about nothing was a sore affliction to 
Byron, who was of a temperament to be especially annoyed 
by a prosy companion. In 1813 his lordship wrote iu his 
journal. " Lewis called. It is a good and good-humoured 
man, but pestilently prolix and paradoxical and personal. 
If he would but talk half, and reduce his visits to an hour, 
he would add to his popularity." And after Lewis's death, 
his lordship, in a spirit of reflective tenderness, wrote "Lewis 
was a good man, a clever man, but a bore — a damned bore — 
one may say." 

Of Lewis's works little can be said in the way of praise, 
except that they nearly all show just enough intellect to 
prove them written by what might have been a superior 
man. They number in all (Dramas, sets of poems, and 
romances) — ^not less than twenty-two, beginuing with 
* The Monk' which created for him an undeserved popularity, 
published in the year 1795, and ending with " GDimour the 
Tartar," a drama, " Kich and Poor," an opera, and a col- 
lection of poems, given to the world in 1812. (The Journal 
of a "West Indian Proprietor was published after his death.) 
Of this numerous progeny so much was taken from German 
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and other writers, and so much contributed by his friend*, 
that it is difficult to eaj how much was the genuiae pro 
ductiou of the reputed author. They are, however, all 
shaped and coloured by his wild imagination which mor* 
bidly delighted in supernatural scenes of revolting horroK 
Suck a master was he ai the brutally terrific in scenie 
effect, that one of hia pieces, " The Captive," a moDudrain% 
acted at Covent Garden in 1803, hnd such a painful c 
upon the houae, that it was deemed right to withdraw ii. 
Indeed it failed from the very excellence of the author** 
peculiar power. The ladies iu the boxes fainted, shrieka 
with .terror, and were seized with hysteric convulBioni 
Eelating these cii-eunistajicea Lewis wrote to his mothei 
" I did not expect that it would succeed ; and of coura 
am not disappointed at its lailurc. The only ehanoe wia 
whetherpity would make the audience weep; but, inate 
of that a terror threw them into fits ; and, of courae, then 
■was an end to my monodrama." 

The best, because the least offensive, specimen that «tl 
be given of Lewis's grave-yard style ia a ballad that is a 
well known and popular as perhaps any one in our language 
that of " Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine," which i 
from the fiction of " The Monk." But it gives no just ii 
of the ferocious dances and savage yells in wbith he usuol^ 
esercised hia fancy, though many chUdish hearts have quaked 
and turned cold at the recital of — 

" TTiE wanQB they crept in, and the wormfl they crept out. 
And sported his eyea ajiil temples about, 
While the epectre iLddreBBed Imul^iiie." 

This love of ghosts and charnel horrors wa« W 
attacked in " The English Bards and Scotch Eeviewere." 

■' Oh ! wondec-woriiing; Lewis, Moiik oc Bard. 
Who fain wuuldst miike Punuusus u cburuhjuriJ 
Lo ! wreaths of yc", not laurel, Ijiud thy brow. 
Thy miue a eprilc, ApoUo'e nextou tliou! 
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Wkether on ancient tombs thou tak'st thy stand, 

By gibbering spectres hail'd, thy kindred band, 

Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page, 

To please the females of our modest age. 

All hail, M. P. ! from whose infernal brain 

Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train ; 

At whose command '* grim women " throng in crowds. 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds ; 

With " small gray men," " wild yagers," and what not, 

To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott ; 

Again, All hail'! if tales like thine may please, 

Saint Luke alone can vanquish the disease. 

Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dwell. 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell." 

But perhaps the best satire for such an offender is such 
as was poured upon the " Monk " by Horace Smith, in the 
" Fire and Ale" of the Eejected Addresses. The description 
of the Mre King is quite in Lewis's best style. 

'^ Sure never was skin half so scalding as his ! 

When an infant 'twas equally horrid ; 
For the water, when he was baptized, gave a fizz. 
And bubbled and simmered and started off, whizz ! 

As soon as it sprinkled his forehead. 

" ! then there was glitter and fire in each eye, 
For two living coals were the symbols ; 
His teeth were calcined, and his tongue was so dry, ' 
It rattled agunst them, as though you should try 
To play the piano in thimbles. 

*' From his nostrils a lava stdphureous flows. 

Which scorches wherever it lingers ; 
A snivelling fellow he's called by his foes. 
For he can't raise his paw up to blow his red nose 

For fear it should blister his fingers. 

" His wig is of flames curling over his head. 
Well powder'd with white smoking ashes ; 
He drinks gunpowder tea, melted sugar of lead, 
Cream of tartar, and dines on hot spice gingerbread^ 
Which black from the oven he gnashes/' &c. 
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It would appear, however, that Lewis did right in culti- 
vating the horrible in literature, for when he tried to write 
Boberiy and thoughtfully he almost always failed, though 
Bome of his simpler ballads must imqueationaiily be ex- 
cepted from thia judgment. Of the stilted and bombastic 
stuff he composed when in a grave humour, the following 
extract from his "Lines, written on returning from the 
l\ineral of the Eight Honourable C. J. ITox," may be re- 
garded as a fair specimen. 

" moBtriouB ahade I when at the throne of beacen 
Suppliant thoa kneel'st, and sue'et to be foigivea ; 
While by thj side a drondful angel ataods. 
And giaaps the volume in hie huraing himds 
Which holds th; Faolla, (for who from fault is free ! ) 
With daunllesB e^ethat stem accuser see ; 
His voice bo UmndBt — Jightning be hia look — 
Whisper •• The Slave Trade "—and he'll cbae the book ! " 

But to counterbalance hia innumerable faults as a writer, 
and absiu-ditiee as a man of fosbion, Lewis had a list of 
amiable qualities and virtues, such as few only of the very 
beat of mantiud can show. To get a glimpse of soma of 
these, we must resume our sketch of hia life. 

One of the first houses of importance that be visited, after 
the publication of " The Monk" had made him famous, was 
Inverary Caatle, the ancient seat of the iUustrious bouse of 
Argyle, and that hospitable palace be was in the habit of 
Tisiting (at one time, annually) as long as he bved. Life 
at the Castle, to judge from his letters to hia mother, waa 
in those days rather fast. The dinner was served at eight 
o'clock, supper at two, and the steadier of the family r©. 
tire"d to bed at four o'cloci in the morning, leaving the 
younger and wilder to mate a night of it in the billiard 
room. Tom Sheridan and Mr. Chester were busy with the 
balls at sis o'clock one morning, when Lewis, who had 
tried in vain to sleep, crept in upon them in bis dreesing- 
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gown, unobserved, and screamed out, just as Tom Sheridan 
was about to make a strote, " Shame ! shame ! a married 
man;" the consequence of which was, that the player 
started, missed his stroke, and lost the game. Here, as 
was the case wherever he went, Lewis was a great favourite 
and treated accordingly ; and to be petted by dukes and 
lords is very pleasant — at least we should fancy so. The 
Duchess of Bedford, on leaving the castle, lent him the 
two first volumes of a novel she was reading, and sent him the 
third from the end of the first stage by the groom who re- 
turned with the Duke of Argyle's horses. This flattering 
attention he narrated to his mother with the same simplicity 
as he afterwards did the grandeur of Wobum Abbey, where 
at breakfast every person had a silver tea-pot appropriated 
to his own use, — a tea-pot splendour likely to drive com- 
mon people into violent cynicism. But of all the noble 
inmates, gentle or noisy, of Inverary Castle,La dy Charlotte 
Campbell, the lovely and accomplished daughter of the 
Duke of Argyle, was the one that made the deepest impres- 
sion on Lewis. He fell in love with her ; and when con- 
vinced that his passion was hopeless he continued to love 
her, even to the last. So we will pardon him for being 
afiected, and a little fop, and a toady. 

Even at this time, upon first entering brilliant and expen- 
sive circles, he did not allow society to occupy all his 
attention, and from his moderate income of £1000 per annum 
(dependent on the capricious will of an unamiable father) 
he reserved a considerable sum for his mother, and for 
charitable expenditure. Now he gave substantial re- 
lief to a young and virtuous actress, now he conveyed help 
to a widow lady, striving to subsist by her pen; and 
the little boy of this last-mentioned object of his charity? 
he educated out of his own purse, and eventually gave him 
a gentlemanly position in life. And these and a thousand 
other acts of charity, involving no trifling self-denial, were 
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performed VL-ith that utter al>8eiice of oatentation which !b 
the beet characteristic of a noble benefactor. 

In 1812, Mr. Lewis, senior, died, leaving hia eon, vhotn 
he had treated with injustice during the latter years of his 
life, a rich man. Instantly ouacijiiiring his great wealth, Mont 
Lewie gave himself up to the pleasui'S (if doing deeds of 
generosity. A thousand a year he settled on hia mother ; 
and all other claimanta on hia affectionate care met with 
similar treatment. But his benevolence did not end in the 
performance of merciful actions to those by whom he was 
immediately siurounded. Property had reaponsibilitiea 
that he was determined not to neglect ; so in due time he 
started for the W'eet Indies, to visit his estates there, and to 
see what he could do to ameliorate the condition of his 
Blftvea, On the 10th of November, 1816, he sailed from. 
England, and arrived iu Jamaica ou the New Year's Day 
following. On November 4-, 1815, Lord Byron in his ea^ 
chair, in a warm London library, wrote to Tom Moor^, 
" Lewis is going to Jamaica to suck his sugar-canes. He 
sails in two days ; I enclose you his farewell note. 1 saw 
him last night at Drury Lane Theatre for the last time 
previous to his voyage. Poor fellow I he is really a good 
man — an excellent man— he left me hia walking-stick and S 
pot of preserved ginger. I shall never eat the last without 
tears in my eyes, it is so Jitft." So much for the friendship 
of a poet ! 

"WTiat Lewis did and thouglit ui Jamaicn, may he read 
in a book that will richly pay the trouble of perusal — 
"The Journal of a "West India Proprietor," which wa» 
published after his death. There ia doubtless iu it mnch 
to provoke a reader's smiles ; but in every page are touch- 
ing evidences of the goodness of the WTiter's heart, which are 
not diminished by the amusing rbapsodiea be indulges in 
on the beauty of his slaves, who remind him in turns of 
I Qrassinl in " La Vergine del Sole," and Addison's " Marcii.' 
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Before he returned to England he drew up a code of laws 
for the government of the black population of his estates, 
which were well adapted to defend them from exciessivo 
tyranny on the part of their overseers. At first his wish was 
to abolish flogging altogether, but a very short experience 
showed him that such a reform must be effected by degrees, 
so he, in his code, permitted it to be used with moderation. 
Having made these praiseworthy arrangements^ he em- 
barked for England on March the 31st, and reached his own 
country after a tedious voyage of two months' duration. 

Of course on re-appearing in London society, the good 
little man had to put up with endless bantering about his 
humanitarian schemes. His code of laws was parodied, 
and he was represented as having enacted, that any slave 
who committed murder should have his head shaved, and be 
confined three days and nights in a dark room. With 
strai\ge simplicity Lewis said of these parodies to Lady 
HoUand, " Many of them are very fair, but mine is not at 
all like ; they have made me write burlesque, ivhich I never 
do." 

" Oh," returned the lady, " indeed you don't know your 
own talent !" 

In the August of 1816, he was in Geneva with Byron 
and SheUey, and while there, he added a codicil to his wiU, 
binding the future possessors of his estate in Jamaica to 
visit it once in three years, and on each visit to abide there 
three months. If a woman should possess the estate, she 
might perform the condition by deputing her husband, or 
one of her sons, or a brother to do it. This codicil was 
witnessed by Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and John 
Polidori. 

Willing to perform the same task that he laid on his 
heirs, Lewis made a second voyage to Jamaica, in the Sir 
Godfrey Webster, which left England in November 1817. 
One of the passengers in the same ship has borne testimony 
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to thepopuliii-ity, ibe " Mouk," obtaiucd on board by the 
courtesy of hia raanners, and the delicate acts of kindoesa 
lie did to nil who oamc in contact witti him. On arriving 
at his estate he found every thing in a. moat satjafactory 
atote. " The condition," wrote the kind-hearted man, " ta 
which I jiud my estate, oi'erpaya nic for all that i have 
sullered in coming to see it. I have now been here a fort- 
night, a«if haoe not found one ncffro with eiien an imaijinarj 
ground of grlevattcc ; iJtei/ were all delighted to gee mo." 

On the 4th of May, 1818, Lewis re-embarked iu the S» 
Godfrej' Webster, to return to England. The voyage 
proved sadly dieastroiia, for the yellow fever broke out on 
board, and attauked alike crew and paBsengers. Lewis was 
stricken with it, or some similar malady, and soon becamo 
alarmingly Ul ; but instead of heeding the advice iif hia 
medical attendant who urged him to keep in bed, he per- 
sisted in walkiug about the deck. Violent sea-sicknMs 
added to his agonies, and on or about the 10th of May, at 
midnight, he demanded from the ship's steward a doae of 
emetic, thinking it migiit relieve him of an insupportable 
load ou his stomach. He took the drug, and Irom that 
time his ret<-hinga were uicessant till two hours aftw thA 
midnight of tlie 18tb, when he fell into a comiKtsure iVoni 
which he never awoke, and at four o'clock in tiie miiroiiig 
he lay in the sleep of death, -with his bead thrown a little 
back on the pillow, and his arms crossed upon hia brcaat. 
His illness was an unspeakably painful one, and it a/^ 
, pears that in his cruel agonies of mind and body, he uttered 
heart-rending groans and even frightful imprecations. 

For the safety of the crew it was deemed necessary to 

commit tile corpse without delay to the waves ; ao after it 

hud been placed in a alight deal cuflin, to wliich were at- 

L tachcdfour eighteen pounders, and which waa wrapped id 

I a common white sheet, it wan lnwen>d from the ship into 

f the great ocean, the Captain having prcviouaty read bh* 
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funeral service. " At the first plunge," says an eyewitness, 
" the coffin disappeared entirely ; but rising again, the sheet 
that had been fastened round it became partially disarranged, 
and the air introducing itself between the folds, inflated 
them, and buoyed the coffin up, so that it floated on the 
surface of the waters, just like a boat with its sails full set. 
It was observed by a few of the passenger^, from a window 
in the front cabin, where suddenly, to their surprise and 
terror, they beheld this novel and spectre-like object borne 
up by the swell of the sea, almost on a level with them- 
selves. . . . Around the vessel that coffin bark danced 
like a fearftd mockery ; then heaviug heaviJy over the surf^ 
as if unwilling still to part from the Uviug world, it bent 
its course towards the shores of the Havanna." 

When the news of his death reached England, it caused 
an abundance of marvellous gossip, the pious people sayiog 
that Providence had at length overtaken the impious^Mr. 
Lewis (as if Providence and " the Monk" had for many 
years been haviug a neck-and-neck race), and the anti- 
abolitionists averring that he had died of a subtle poison 
administered to him by the very slaves he had been so good 
to. His friend Lord Byron, with grief at his heart, and 
sarcasm quickening his brain, jotted down in his note 
book — ^^ Poor feUow ! he died a martyr to his new riches — 
of a second visit to Jamaica. 

'^ I'd give the loQds of Deloraine 

Dark Musgrave were alive again* 
that i»— 

" I would give many a sugar cane 

Monk Lewis were alive again.** 

So ended the man who enables the lover of paradoxes to 
say, that the writer of one of the most immoral and obscene 
books of our literature, was a man of what is ordinarily 
called a pure life, and who unquestionably was a philan- 
thropist. 
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It ia remarltable, na illiiBtrating how tlie miiiil in the 
conBideration of the Uvea of eelehrated men is prone to rest 
on the Bimshine and avoid tlie gloom, that the career of 
Theodore Hook should be more frequently mentioned as u 
of brilliant suceesa, than one of dark iniBfortinie. To the 
very friTolous of worldly minds, it has certainly more th&t 
elicits envy than awakens com mi aeration, for Hook wae by 
birth a plebeian, and he roae to be the associate and darling 
of nobles ; hut by any one endowed with Btrength of 
character of any sort, it can only be regarded with pain, or 
contempt, or a proud pity eompoaed of both acom and 
compaaaion. The prudent man i-eflecta that Hook, with 
mental powers of a very high order, failed to attain that 
which he most valued aud desired, a dignified social position ; 
the man of honour remembers that the brilliant WTiter died" 
a bankrupt, with a heavy debt of honour unsettled, which he 
might have liquidated over and over again and again ; the 
lover of literature muatever warmly condemn the author 
■who by turns neglected hiB art and used it for the attain- 
ment of mean ends ; and with the earnest and religious of 
all classea and denominations, the name of Theodore Hook 
has been for many a day, and will be as long as it ehall 
occupy any share of human attention, n bye-word for abused 
talenta, and nTctched moral degi-adation. 

The father of Theodore Hook was a musician bom ttt 
Norwich in the year 1746, and wna for some time on or* 
ganist in one of the churches of that city. His musicRl 
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talents were great, and ere long, feeling he was capable of ob- 
taining greater than provincial celebrity, he proceeded to 
London, where he obtained an engagement at the Mary-le- 
bone G-ardens,ironi which place of entertainment, he moved 
to the Vauxhall Gardens, where for fifty years he was an 
especial favorite. His industry in his vocation is attested by 
140 complete works and upwards of 2000 songs, of which 
he was the composer. 

Mr. Hook was twice married, his first wife being the 
beautiM and accomplished authoress of ^^The Double 
Disguise," played with success at Drury Lane, in 1784. 
Her maiden name was Madden, and she gave her husband 
two sons — James, and, after a lapse of suLteen years, 
Theodore. 

James, the elder, was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, took holy orders, wrote two novels — "Pen Owen'' 
and "Percy Mallory," made a reputation, and the friendship 
of Mr. Pitt, by various political writings, obtained possession 
of several valuable pieces of church preferment, and 
finally was made Dean of "Worcester by Lord Liverpool 
in 1825, on the command of His Majesty, Gteorge the 
Fourth. 

Theodore Edward Hook was bom Sept. 22nd, 1788, in 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square — a quarter that he lived 
to despise with all the energy of a noble nature. After 
having been dragged through two or three preparatory 
schools, in which he was regarded as "a dull little boy," he 
sojourned for a brief period in the great school at Harrow. 
Byron was there at the same time, and exercised his 
influence on the new comer. A certain elderly lady was 
espied by the two lads, engaged at her toilet table before 
a window. His lordship, who appears to have been unlike 
the correct and chivalric young gentlemen who people the 
Eton of Coningsby, as soon as he espied the venerable 
woman, in a spirit of gentle pleasantry ordered Hook to 
throw a stone at her. Hook of course complied ; and, 
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though the lady escaped unuijured, the window was 
Bmashed. 

In 1802, Theodore had the misfortune to loae his mother, 
upon which event he left Harrow, and child as he was com- 
menced writing— songs for his father, and alight comic 
pieces for the stage. "H"i> firat efl'oi't aa a, draiua:tic autlior, 
"The Soldier's Eetiim; or What can Beanty do," waa 
performed, with triumphant aucceaa, at Druiy Lane in 
1805, when he was only sixteen years of age. 

Here waa a dazzling and dangeroua commencement of 
life for the boy whose peraonal appearance wae as elegant, 
as his address was ingratiating and his wit extraordinary. 
The green tooms of the theatres were thrown open to him, 
the moat lively huitiourista of the day were aoxiouB to make 
his acquaintance, and young actresses were not slow to show 
bow they were enamoured of the handsome 'boy author.' 
His pockets also were well Med with money ; tor he was 
paid £50 for " The Soldier's Betum," and ibr his songs, wbicji 
were publiahed in rapid succession, and which no one could 
sing BO charmingly as their author himself, he obtained sunu 
that were really great, and appeared to him rivers ofwealtji. 

Of the numerous anecdotes that are told of his merriment 
and practical joking, on this early introduction 'behind the 
scenes,' the best perhaps is that of hia startling 'the house' 
of the Haymarket, dining the excitement of a Westminster 
Election, by an eameat cry, supposed to proceed from the 
'Wood Demon' of "Sheriikn for ever." In 1806, appeared 
at the Haymarket, his farce of "Catch Him who Can." In 
the same year was produced at Drury Lane from his pen 
"The Invisible Girl," taken from the "Babillard" of M. 
Charles Maurice, and familiar to the present generation 
underthe name of "Patter versus Clatter," Jtr. CltaHog 
MfttthowB having recast it. In the following year (1807) 
young Hook supplied the Haymarket will), "The PortPesB." 
a drama in three acts, taken from the French, and in tlie 
course of the same season appeared hia "Tekeli, or tbe 
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Siege of Mongratz," which was a very popular melo-drama, 
and procured its author the honour of being mentioned by 
an old school-fellow in " The English Bards and Scotch Ee- 
viewers." 

** Gods ! o>r these boards shall folly rear her head, 
Where Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread ? 
On those chali Faroe display buffoonery's mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ?'* 

"The Siege of St. Quentin," and "Killing no Murder," 
followed "TekeM,*' and kept the name of the young author 
before the world, and, thoughthey i^ay now have passed from 
the memory and regard of man, prove the industry, with 
which Hook kept at work. 

Just before Theodore burst into this life of the theatres, 
his elder'brother, who saw from the success of the first 
songs what would follow, made a laudable attempt to induce 
him to prosecute a systematic course of education. The 
consequence of the future dean's entreaties was, that Theo- 
dore became a member of the University of Oxford, in 1804, 
but with no good result. "You seem very young. Sir," 
said the Vice- Chancellor to him, when he entered, "are you 
prepared to sign the thirty-nine articles ?" " Oh yes. Sir," 
was the answer, " quite ready — forty, if you please." This 
untimely jocidarity weU nigh cut short his University career 
before it liad begun. It ought here to be remarked that the 
joke was not original, but was taken out of one of Foote's 
farces. It is also related that on the very evening after he 
had been admitted a member of the University he contrived 
to slip away from his brother, and join a noisy party of old 
schoolfellows at a tavern. The entertainment, as it pro- 
ceeded, became so uproarious that one of the proctors 
found it necessary to break into the apartment and see 
what was going on. " Pray, sir, are you a member of this 
University ? " asked the academical magistrate, going up 
to Hook;, who w$B acting as host. 
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" No, Sir," was the cool answer^" are you ? " 
" Sir," retorted tlie irate proctor, holding up liis velvet 
eleevea of offiee to observatioD," you see this ? " 

For a few aeeoada Hook earneBtly gazed at the t«xture 
of the fabric, and then remarked ivith buaineas-like graTitj', 
" Exactly — Manchester velvet — and may I talte the liberty 
of enquiring how much you migbt have paid per yard for 
the article?" 

Of couTfie there was no standing this. Tlie proctor was 
utterly defeated, and amidgt a deafening tumult of laughter 
was curried off at full gallop by his own bull dogs. 

The slight restrictions of University discipline were, us 
those who knew liim best predicted they would be, too much 
for Theodore to bear ; and after a short residence at St. 
Mary's Hall, he quitted Alma Slater, with none of the 
learning, and with some of the worst and narrowest p^l^■ 
judices, of the thorough-bred Oxford man. 

It was subsequent to this brief sojourn on clasgic ground, 

that Hook in his twentieth year came before the world in 

the character of a novelist. The fiction was called "Al&od 

1 1 Allendale, Esq.," and was publiahed in three volumes 8vo. 

In every respect it was aa weak as the most wretched of all 

the wretched Minerva Press romances, and it abounded in 

classical quotations. It desei-vedly met the fate of silent 

condemnation at the time of its appearance ; but many 

years afterwards, when Hook's fame was made, upon bia 

I recasting the silly story and. re-iasuing it in bia " Sayiuga 

L ' and Doings," the world discovered that it was a remarkably 

brilliant work of art. 

After this failure as a writer of fiction, Hook wisely ccm- 
&i<ed his literary industry to the fabrication of such wares as 
the theatres and hie father's music buaineaa ofiered himu 
market for. That his perseverance was great and well 
rewnrdcd liaa already been shown. 
It was not long ere Hook's reputation for wit apread &om 
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green-room circles, and obtained for him admittance to society 
that he was especially desirous to enter. In real truth Hook's 
art — ^that in which he burned to excel, and which he system- 
atically studied and pursued, even in his time of greatest 
difficulty — ^was the art of shining in society. Spurred on, as 
brilliant women are, by what is generally called vanity, but 
oftentimes deserves the more dignified name of artistic en- 
thusiasm, he worked hard to fit himself to act the part of 
" a star." His taste for music was carefully cultivated ; and 
he exercised more prudence in making time to practise the 
piano and singing in, than many a leaden-eyed student does 
in confining himself to worm-eaten books. He discovered in 
himself the power of an improvisatore, and forthwith 
zealously cultivated such an attractive faculty; by day 
as he walked the streets, and at all spare moments, he con- 
structed rhymes to the most out-of-the-way words, and to 
the names of celebrated people ; and amongst his materials 
for impromptu facetiae lay the whispered scandals of the 
"great," fashioned into lyric verse. Morbidly anxious for 
applause, he naturally feared ridicule with the craven fear of 
a vain young man ; and so completely did this dread of failure 
overpower the impudence of his nature, that on the first 
occasion of his taking part in some private theatricals, his 
fi'ame trembled as a young lady's ought to do, when receiv- 
ing her^r*^ offer, and his voice was inaudible to "the 
house." 

From what has just been stated, it must not be supposed 
that we under-rate Hook's power as an improvisatore, or 
wish to suggest that his wit was not so ready or on the spur 
of the moment as in the case of others of his art. All we 
would imply is that doubtless Hook, like Sheridan, was pru- 
dent enough to make the most of his resources. But 
whatever may have been the means by which he educated 
I Ws powers, and husbanded the jokes that glittered in every 
ft Btaoza of his extempore songs, there can be no doubt as to 

r 
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the effect produced by them on his audiences. Sometiine« 
he failed, perhaps often during the last years of hia decliidDg 
health, but generally all wlio heard were struck with setour 
iehmeiit and pleasure. Such veraea as those well kDOWH 
ones commeuci]ig 

" 111! oharming extempore venei of TwisBs 
could not have been otherwise than tlie children of the 
occusion aiid the aictive brain that seized upon it ; and the 
clevemeiS with which the name of Mr. Rosenagen t 
brought out in aai improvisation is almost as wonderful. 
" Yet more of mj Muhp U rH[uire(l 

AlOB ! X ieax sbe is done ; 
But DO ! Hke a fiddler that's tired 
111 Emm-agen aad ga pn. " 
Campbell, the poet, spoke of Hook as "a wonderful cr 
ture," who aong extempore songs " not to my admiration, 
but to my astonishment." Coleridge, more enthusiaBtie 
than the Seotohmiin. deelBred the improvisatore to be a 
true a genius as Dante. But this high praise was oonse 
quent on a revel of so thorough-paeed a description u t*, 
deserve mention here. At the villa of a gay young bncfaelof,' 
Frederick Maneell Etynolde, near Highgate, waa asMOibieA 
a party of which Hook and Coleridge were the liont. "ni 
concluding scene has been described by an eye-witneaB b 
the following racy style. "Much elaret had been elici 
before the nnfient. marines proclaimed that he could swaDoi 
no more of anything, unless it were punch. The i 
were forthwith produced, the bowl was planted before tl 
poot, and as he proceeded in his concoction. Hook, nnbid 
took his place at the piano. He burst into a bacchanal a 
^regions luxury, every line of which had reference to ti 
author of the Laij Sermmt and the Aidx to Selection. 11 
room was becoming escesaively hot ; the first specimen cj 
the new compound was banded to Hook, who pauaaj I 
ciuaR* it. and then exclaiming that he was stifled, flung hi 
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glass tbrough the window. Coleridge rose with the aspect 
of a benignant patriarch and smashed another pane ; the 
example was followed generally ; the window was a sieve in 
an instant ; the kind host was the farthest from the mark, 
and his goblet made havoc of the chandelier. The roar of 
laughter was drowned in Theodore's resumption of the song, 
and window and chandelier and the peculiar shot of eacfk 
individual destroyer had apt, in many cases exquisitely witty, 
commemoration. In walking home with Mr. Coleridge, he 

entertained and me with a most excellent lecture ^t. the 

^stinction between talent and genius, and declared tha;t 
Hook was as true a genius as Dante." That Coleridge 
should talk, under any circumstances, would surprise no 
one ; but that he was able to walk home afber such a revel, 
is interesting. 

One of the first public displays made by Hook of his ex- 
traordinary gift was at a dinner given by the actors of the 
Drury Lane Theatre to Sheridan (their manager), to cele- 
brate his success at the "Westminster Election. Sheridan 
was delighted with the young man, cordially gave him the 
hand of good-fellowship, and introduced him to those 
" highest" circles of the heau inonde, of which the greatest 
gentleman in Europe was the dulce decus. 

It was when he had achieved for himself a positicm as a 
dramatic writer of amusing, if not unusual powers, and as a 
wit whose presence was held to adorn the most exclusive 
nloouB of the aristocracy, that Hook's fierce animal spiritB 
and wild humour burst out into the first of those practical 
jokes which made his name known as an author of 
"hoaxes" in remote provinces, to which the reputation of 
Ua plays had not wandered. With the best of these noisy 
ont-pourings of humour, the readers of " Gilbert Gumey" 
(ttd who has not read " G-umey ?") are femiliar. Hook's 
IxnBterous mirth proved, what stupid men are bold enough 
sometimes to deny, that a joke may be what is censoriously 
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termed "practical," and yet be the expriisaion of subtle 
humour. In the same manner his puna (we allude to the 
beat of them,) prove that the most exquisite wit may shine 
forth in a play upon words. 

Pefhapa the two best puns to be found in Hook's writings 
are two Prench ones, which he introduced into one of his 
novels in the following manner, " For instance," stud his 
lordship, " I remember a French loyalist showing me the 
atatue of Bonaparte resting- on a triumphal car in the Plnce 
du Garousel ; hut hating tlie man, he pointed to the figure, 
and said with incomparable archness, " Yoila, Bonaparte, I© 
Char-l'-attend!" The same man, on my remarking the 
letter N used as a decoration for the public buildings in 
Paris, said, " Oui, Monsieur ; nous avona k prt-sent les N 
nuB partout!" That Hook (like every good punster) made 
a distressing number of bad puna there can be no doubt, 
when his own pen has stated a glader to be a pains-taking 
man, a bailiff to be one who has a very taking manner, Sir 
James McAdam to bo a highwayman, and a gentleman, 
pouring toa from a pot into cups, to be like a milliner — 
because he is " a man-ten- maker," 

On one occasion a most superb old gentleman, the incar- 
nation of pompous self-complacency, happened to be stalk- 
ing sedately along the Strand, when he was accosted by « 
youthful and stylish man, who inquired with a court«oua 
bow — " I beg your pm'don, sir, but pray may I ask, are you 
aiiybody in particular ?" Before the venerable man could 
recover from the first shock of surprise, and begin to collect 
his fury, the interrogator, who was Theodore Hook, bad 
passed on. 

In the year 1809, he perpetrated the famous Bernen 
Street hoax, causing jVo. 54 of that street to be besieged from 
early morning till the close of the day by an army of unci- 
pected viaitorB, Sweeps in crowds from every quarter of 
cbimney-dora, waggons liidcn with coal I'rom nil the «Mt 
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wharves along the Thames, gangs of confectioners (each 
bearing a wedding cake), drays laden with beer-barrels, 
bootmakers, tailors, undertakers summoned to pack up and 
remove, secundvmi artem, " the slough of some poor human 
soul," chariots and four to bear away a couple of " undone 
fools " to the questionable bliss of the honeymoon, surgeons 
from every hospital between Mile End and Hyde Park 
prepared for slaughter, clergymen invited to administer 
comfort to a dying sinner, lawyers summoned on dainty 
"business," forty fishmongers with forty "cod and lobsters," 
forty butchers with forty legs of mutton, the Lord Mayor 
in his state carriage, the Governor of the Eank of England 
hastening to hear the particulars of a giant fraud meditated 
upon the Eank, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the chairman 
of the East India Company, the Lord Chief Justice, repre- 
sentatives of every profession, trade, and vocation in the 
great Babel of London, amongst whom his Eoyal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief may not be forgotten, fought, or 
tried to fight their way to that doomed No. 54, through 
such a tumultuous sea of swearing dupes and angry faces as 
no contested election ever produced. The house belonged 
to a widow lady, and sorely troubled the poor creature 
must have been by the mischief of Hook who, with his 
accomplices, sat, blessed with success, at a window in the 
street, and witnessed the storm he had raised. The chief 
merit due to Hook for this scandalous hoax was for the 
magnificence of its dimensions. The idea of the joke was 
borrowed from Prance, where it had been performed on a 
small scale, albeit Hook to the last stoutly maintained that 
it originated in his fertile humour. 

On one occasion Hook was in a hackney-coach without 
any money to pay the fare. Not, however, at a loss how 
to free himself from so disagreeable a position, he ordered 
the driver to take him to the house of a celebrated surgeon 
in the West end of the town. 
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riedly to the servant who opened the surgeon's door. " I 
must see him iminediatelj. Tor God'a sake, don't lose an 
instant." 

In a twinkling the excited man was ushered into the 
surgeon's consulting-room, -when he cried out incoherently, 
" Thank Heaven ! — pardon my incoherence, Sir — luako 
aUowunce for the feelings of a husband— yerfiop* a father — 
your attendance, Sir, is iuatantly required — instantly — by 
Mrs. , No. , for mercy's sate, Sir, be off." 

" I'll be on my way immediately," returned the sm^eoD, 
with the prompt benevolence of Ilia profession. " I have 
only to run u]) stairs, get my apparatua, and step into my 
carriage." 

" Good , Sir, don't wait for your carriage, gel into 

my coach, and make all speed." 

The good man obeyed, and was conveyed to the residence 
of a tart old spinster, who beard him explain the object of 
Ida visit with mingled hon'or and ftiry. When be retired 
&om the house, and proceeded to dismiss the hackuey- 
uoathman, that locomotive person preferred a claim for the 
settlement of a certain little account, which opened the eyes 
of the aui^on to the nature of his position. 

Hook and a chosen companion, whom history dimly de- 
signates "a gentleman in the Treasury," made a trip of 
rustication into "Wales, travelling in a gig drawn by s 
showy white horse, provided by the *" geijtleiaan in the 
Treasury !" At tirst fishing the clear streams, adiniriug mag- 
mficent scenery, and explorbg picturesque ruins, pleaaed 
Theodore well enough, but ere long he distasted such placid 
amuHements, and for the sake of " getting up an escite* 
ment," dotted the wliite horae all over with black wafers. 
The sight of such an estraordinary beast of course supplied 
tbein with a crowd of starera wherever they went, 

These practical jokes, familiar as they are to every one. 
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have been briefly mentioned here, as they are a fair speci- 
men of the numerous "hoaxes" Hook perpetrated, of which 
every good fellow who enjoys laughter has a favourite. 
Mirth, and music, and mad laughter had as yet, however, 
done little for Theodore, in the way of worldly provision ; 
the exchequer derived from his theatrical writings was out- 
run by his expenses, and friends were beginning to whisper 
that Hook must pull up, or get hold of " something or 
other," or make the acquaintance of a debtor's prison. In 
such a critical condition were his affairs, when the " some- 
thing or other" came to his hands. Hook had been intro- 
duced to the Marchioness of Hertford, " the gentle Mar- 
chesa," who dwelt in Manchester Square, and had in that 
lady's mansion, at a supper, charmed the Eegent with his 
musical and metrical powers. " Mr. Hook, I must see and 
hear you again," said the Eegent, almost grateful for a new 
sensation of pleasure. And on a subsequent occasion the 
royal voluptuary said, with an intonation of meaning, that 
" something mtiat he done for HooJe.^^ There were just then 
a good many things which the nation wanted done by the 
Begent, but that splendid functionary was not equally alive 
to the duty of doing them. The result of this recognition 
by the royal conscience of the necessity of achieving some- 
thing for Hook was, that that lucky fellow was appointed 
Accountant-General and Treasurer to the Colony of the 
Mauritius, the emoluments of which office were £2000 per 
annum. It was rumoured that the Eegent's benevolent in- 
tentions were stimulated to action by the entreaties of a 
distinguished lady, who had as much influence on the 
Prince's affections as Theodore had on hers. The propriety 
of appointing a young spendthrift, some twenty-five years 
of age, and totally unacquainted and unfitted for business, 
to keep the purse of a colony, cannot be questioned. The 
government had, at that time, numerous servants of tried 
honour and ability starving on clerkships of £250 per 
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annum, but they were not gifted with the power to amuse 
the patriotic circle who Bvrrounded the Marchioness of 
Hertford. 

Hook nrrived at llaiiritiue in the October of 1813, and 
found that delightful island " a paradise and not without 
angelB." There was an ahundauoe of handsome and accom- 
pliehed women who gave life aud brilliance to an endless 
succession of balls, and to the one iinceaaing run of dissi- 
pation in which the upper clasBea of the colony consumed 
their health and days. Operas, races, the dinners of the 
Mauritius ' Beaf Steak ' club. Government- House balls at 
which were present more than seven luindred and fifty 
ladies, and orgies at the Freemaaon's lodge, occupied the 
attention of the Accountant Genera]. It was soon clear to 
Hook that he was uot destined to grow rich out of his 
savings from his salary. "I dare say," he observed, writing 
to Matthews, " some of my fat-headed friends in that little 
island where the beef grows, fancy that 1 mii making a for- 
tune, considering that I am Treasurer and Accountant 
General. Fresh butter, my dear fellow, ia ten shillingB jier 
pound, a coat costs thirty pounds English, a pair of gloves 
fifteen shillings ; a bottle of claret, the beat, teu-penee ; and 
pine-applca a penny a piece. Tliua, you see, while the ar^ 
tides neceaaary to existence arc esorbitant, lusuries are 
dirt cheap— aud a pi-etty life we do lead. Breaktast at 
eight, alwaya up by gun-fire, five o'clock ; bathe and ride 
before brealtl'ast — after breakfast lounge about, at one have 
a regular meal, yclepdatift'en — hot meats, vegetables &c. — 
and at this wc sit generally through tJie beat of the day, 
drinking our wine and munching our fruit; at five, or 
half-paet, the carriages come to the door, and we go either 
in them or palanquins to dreaa, which operation performed 
we drive out to the race-ground, and throiigh the Champ 
de Mars, the Hyde Park here, till half-past six ; come into 
town, and at seven dine, where we remain lill ten orelereo, 
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and. then join the French parties, as there is regularly a ball 
somewhere or other every night : these things, blended mth 
husines8\!), make out the day and evening." 

The amount of business with which these things were 
blended was very slight, the duties of his department were 
altogether neglected, or else attended to with a hurried pre- 
tence of official care that is worse even than total neglect. 
ffis accounts as treasurer when they came to be examined 
were found to be in such inexplicable confusion, that it was 
impossible for the most practised actuaries to decide on the 
exact limits of their errors. 

His stay on the island was of about five years' duration, 
and it terminated in indelible disgrace to him. At the close 
of 1817, General Sir R. Farquhar found it necessary to quit 
the island for England, and during his absence Major- 
General Gage John Hall was Deputy- Governor. Before 
Sir R. Farquhar sailed, a commission of five gentlemen ap- 
pointed by him audited the accounts of the treasury, and 
they certified in a report, dated ISTov. 19, 1817, that the 
chest and accounts were all in a proper state. In the Jan- 
uary of 1818, Allan, a clerk in the Mauritius Treasury Office, 
wrote to Lieutenant-Governor Hall, stating that the Trea- 
surer's accounts were false, and that no credit had been 
given for 37,150 dollars which Allan knew had been paid in 
fifteen months before. On the reception of this intelligence 
another commission was immediately appointed, and a re- 
examination of the accounts was commenced. The result 
of the second scrutiny was the discovery of gross defalca- 
tions in the treasury books. The accusation preferred by 
Allan was in substance proved true ; but strange to say, the 
man, on the 27th of February, before the labours of the 
second commission had been brought to a close, shot him- 
self when in a state of nervous excitement, bordering on 
madness. In his last letter before the act of suicide he 
stated that Hook had tampered with him, and offered to 
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pay him twenty-live dollars per month, it'he would imtantly- 
clepart from the ialaud. This statement wae, howerer, flatly 
contradicted by tht^ person whom he affirmed llofik lind use^ 
as the bearer of his oft'er. The tragieal death of Allan and 
the denial j^iven to his last important aaaertion, au^^psted'' 
to tliosB who knew and loved the Treasurer's better qnalitieie,. 
that it was poasible, indeed highly probable, that the ppcu-' 
lation of the public money was in truth committed by the 
inferior derk who. dcspairingof throwingalltheblnaie upott 
the shoulders of his superior and saving himself from Bli»» 
picion. blew out his brains. 

That a great fraud had been perpetrated no one rntild 
(|uestion ; and for that fraud the Treasurer, whoae habits of 
life, in which gambling and horse-rncing figured, v 
notorionaly estrav^aut, was responsible. On the SHh of 
March Hook, while at supper at afriend'a house, was arrested 
and carried off to prison. After a few days he was shippeii 
oft' to England, "to be tried for crimef;." During bis Icog 
and wretched voyage of nine months, he underwent in eoBi' 
mon with all on board mueh hardship, For six weeks W 
was reduced to an allowance of half-a-pound of mouldjr 
biscuit, and balf-a-pint of wat«i' per diem. "Wliile thff 
vessel was refitting at the Cape, he was permitted to go fat> 
shore, on parole. ; and when she stopped at St. Helenii, fatf 
was taken by the ofEcers who had cliarge of liim to Long- 
wood on tlie occasion of their being presented to "Fatty, Isto- 
Boney," It was at St. Helena that he met with Lord Cbari««' 
Somerset, on his way to govern the Cape. " I hope you aiw< 
not going home for your health, Mr. Hook," said his Iurd> 
ship, who was altogether ignorant of the iinfortunatc nn^ 
degraded position of the man whom he addressed, ■' "Wtiy," 
replied Hook, flippant and unabashed when any man tt 
delicacy would have blushed with shame, "I am sorry to any, 
they think there's something wrong in the chest," This on- 
pleasant story has been often repeated as a good insttinoe of 
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Hook's wit. The joke was not his own, plays without num- 
ber had borrowed it from jest-books older than Joe Miller, 
and it was everlastingly on the lips of every would-be-wag 
of that day; but the application was his — and sadly cha- 
racteristic of him. 

In the January of 1819 the vessel arrived at Portsmouth, 
and the crown lawyers were applied to in London to say 
what was to be done vdth Hook. The Attorney Gteneral 
replied, that however faulty the Treasurer's conduct might 
have been, there was nothing on which to ground a criminal 
prosecution. Hook was immediately summoned to appear 
before the Board of Colonial Audit in London, and for a 
period of three years, he was continually being subjected to 
examination by that board. In such inexplicable confusion 
were his accounts, that it was difficult to arrive at even a 
general statement of his debt to the crown. At first his 
defalcations appeared to amount to about £15,000 ; even- 
tually, in the autumn of 1823, they were pronounced to be 
£12,000. Hook, in everything, that related to this matter, 
behaved with contemptible meanness. He haggled and 
argued to prove that his defalcations were £1,000 or so less 
than they were in the opinion of the Board of Audit, as if 
shaving off a few items from the bill of charges would affect 
the dimensions, or the colour of the blot that rested on his 
reputation. After the termination of the tedious examina- 
tion, he allowed himself to be responsible for £9,000, 
although he contended that justice would strike off £3,000 
from that amount. It is needless to say that he never 
exerted himself to pay a penny either of the £10,000, or 
£9,000, or £6,000. 

In consequence of the report of the Colonial Audit Board 
Hook was arrested under an Exchequer writ in the August 
of 1823, and was taken to a filthy sponging house kept by 
a man named Hemp in Shire Lane. From this squalid den 
he moved in the April of 1824, when after nine months of 
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painful nutl degrading intarcemtion he eiiiigmled to the 
King's Bendi. Even in such a noiioUB dungeon as Hemp's 
sponging house he iiept up his flow ofanimalBpirits, exerted 
himself to amuae hia lellow prisonera, fascinated hia jailers 
family bj- his hilarity, and gathered round him a few of hia 
old and especial intimates from theatrical and literary cir- 
cles. The last night of his residence in Shire Lone, was 
celebrated by about as delightful and blackguard an orgyaa 
any set of merry rogues ever participated in. When the 
mirth and revel were at their acme, Hook rose and sang 
with amazing spirit an extempore ballad, in which he made 
a jest of hia own misfortunes and disgrace, and ridiculed the 
absurd versious of his misdemeanours, that had obtained 
popular credence. The chorus, shouted out by bis pot-rali- 
ant comrades, was 



Let liiiu hang witli a LUitte, this atrocious, pemiciuua 
Scoundrel iba,t emptied the till at Itfauriliiu. 

The following verses may be taken as a fair Bample of tk 
whole : — 

Then Hook saya to Allan " We're blu«ii, my poor niggw, 
Wa at iBBt are found out to be loose in the figure ; 
We've sacked it, and Bpent it. and cannot repay. 
fia let's e'en bop the twig Lii the old Tloman way !" 

" musB r' HayH A llan, " whatever you do, 
It wiQ comfort iny heart to aucompany ynu. 
That there grog at the govomor'a ! O what a goose ! 
Whieh ifl best, atael or leail. or a drop of the juice !" 

"FirBt a drop of the juice this here hottte contaiiu — 
Anil then bwkeni, like gemtnen, to blow out our brains ! 
Here they are. Ell your gla-as, to that bedroom ratite. 
Make ready, present, and when mine goes off— Brp !" 

Humble Allan then manfully emptied hiit ghiss, 

And with [ustol on cuck to the hedmom did pass ; 

In a moment he heard mntuft'a 6(1115, ""d the nigger 

In bis mouth clapp'd ihp tmiide ami ilrpw back the triguer. 
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Then the beaks tumbled in, in black, bistre and yellow, 
And found Hook in great horror beside the poor fellow. 
His own bullet of course perforated the floor — 
And the peacher could now be cross-questioned no more. 

The close confinement Hook underwent in Shire Lane 
WfUB cruel to him in more than one respect ; the deprivation 
of his customary active bodily exercise had so serious an 
effect on his health, that when he moved to the King's 
Bench, though his intellects were not in the slightest degree 
impaired, his figure, once so graceful, had become misshapen 
by corpulence, and his face was disguised by a flabbiness and 
pallor which it was never to lose. Hook to the last was 
almost as great a dandy as Brummel ; and this loss of per- 
sonal appearance must have been a most unkind blow to 
him. 

In the March of 1825, the Lords of the Treasury received 
the final report of the Audit Board ; and soon after, Hook 
was set at liberty, but he was given to understand that he 
was " in no degree exonerated jfrom his liability to the debt, 
if he should hereafter have the means of discharging it." 
Immediately he was liberated, the late Mr. Nash offered to 
lend him £2000, clearly with a view to enable him imme- 
diately on obtaining his freedom, to commence handsomely 
the work^of paying that debt which ought to have weighed 
so heavily on his honour. The liberal offer was declined. 

As it is our purpose to enumerate the principal occur- 
Tences of Hook's life, we must now go a few paces backwards. 
It may not be supposed that during the harassing enquiry 
of the Audit Board the brilliant man was idle. The exer- 
"fcions he made at this crisis to right himself, and recover his 
lost position in society, are the best evidences of his energy 
of character. In 1819 he inhabited a cottage in Somers 
Town, and began to write in the Tory newspapers and mag- 
azines. At this gloomy period too he formed a connection 
^^i\i a young and (till she knew him) virtuous woman, who 
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became the mother of his children, and from whom he lacked 
to the end of his dayBeither sufBcient coiirag^e ar sufGeient 
' viUaay to free himself. In 1820 he started a magajiine 
called " The Arcadiaji," and found, as many better writers 
before and after him har'e done, that starting and keeping up 
ft serial are two very difiereut things. Only two numbers 
ttppttared. At this time also he fumished the stage with the 
well inowii " Exchange no Sobbery," for the copjiight of 
which he received £60. At the close of 1820 occurred the 
great literary achievement of Hook's life ; he started the 
" John Bull " newspaper. 

Those who are acquainted only with the grave and respec- 
table " John Bull." which instructs and amuses a large por- 
tion of the Congervative houses in the country, can ibrm but 
a, poor conception of the personality and acrimony and black- 
RUfmiism which marked the commencement of its career. 
Tt« policy was Tory; its especial object, at its beginning, was 
to aid George the Fom^:h, who was then in the full heat of 
his battle with hie wife, and to frighten the ladies of tlie 
"Whig aristocracy from Brandenburgh House by surrounding 
the unfortunate Queen with ridiculous and contemptible 
associations. Hook's plan i>f procedure was to find outtfae 
sore point in the family history of hia political adversary, 
and to publish it to the world in its most disagreeable 
aspect. If his foe were a lady, bo much the better. Hook 
took pleasure in thrusting tlie steel of his sarcasm into any- 
one, but he preferred operating on the gentle and sensitint 
^or they feli it ! The Quarterly Becieu in the stnnns 
which they published from " Hunting the Hare " — one of 
the first songs published in the "Bull" — did not from 
motives politicians can appreciate publish the following 
one: — 

"Bold, yet half -blushing, the guy Lndy Jeraej 
Dmv« Dp to tho entntn oe, but halted outside. 

Wliilo Befton'8 f^r tribe, Emm the baiJtB of lie Mant7. 
Who |)romisecl to keep bar in oouotenanw ahyed. 
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But this never hinders 
The sham Lady L- 



Who stoutly goes in-doors — 

Old Bush does the same ; 
Great scorn of all such is ; 
But Bedford's great Dudiess, 
To get in her dutches, 

Delighted the dame." 

Again, as a specimen of the tone adopted by the " Bull,'* 
and its editor in iMa contest, take four from the thirty-two 
Btanzas of the very witty and very scurrilous " Visit to 
Mrs. Muggins." 

HfBve you been <to Brandenburgh, heigh, ma'am, hot, ma'am ? 

Have you been to Brandenburgh, ho? 
Oh yes, I have been, ma'am, to visit the Queen, ma'am, 

With the rest of the gaUantee show, show — 

With the rest of the gallantee show. 

And who were the company, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am ? 

Who were the company, ho ? 
We happened to drop ia with gemmen from Wappng 

And ladies from Blowbladder row, row — 

Ladies from Blowbladder row. 

What saw you at Brandenburgh, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am ? 

What saw you at Brandenburgh, jho ? 
We saw a great dame, with a face red as flame, 

And a character spotless as snow, snow — 

A character spotless as snow. 

And who were alTtending her, heigh, ma'am, ho, ma'am ? 

Who were attending her, ho ? 
Lord Hood for a man — for a maid Lady Anne — 

And Alderman Wood for a beau, beau — 
Alderman Wood for a beau. 

Such lampoons were published in the days of duelling, 
and read with admiration in the best society. If th^ like 
were to appear now in these peaceful days of liberty of the 
press, the writer would be horsewhipped for every calumny. 
In justification, however, of Hook, it must be admitted that 
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ia this rei^pBft, the Whig joiu-naliats were by no means in a 
positiou to cast a stone at their opponents. 

The Srat number of the '" John Bull " waa strnck off on 
the evemng (Saturday) of December the 16th, 1830, in that 
claaaic spot near Fleet Street, G-ough Square. The editor 
and the proprietor had bounded their hopes with a sale of 
seven hundred and fifty impressions, and hod provided them- 
selves with only that number of stamps ; but sueh, and so 
sudden Wiia the demand for the new paper, which set bU 
London astir, that the workmen had to strike ofi' hundreds 
of copies on Sunday, upon unstamped paper, the publisher 
paying the extra duty on the Monday morning, 

"WTiile in prison Hook was as much the life and sole sup- 
port of " The Bull " as he was when at liberty ; and it 
was in 1824 (during his confinement), that he made hia 
second appearance as a novelist, llis youthful and futile 
eifort in that eharactor is, of course, not forgotten by the 
reader. 

The first series (3 vols.) of " Sayings and Doings," pub- 
lished 1824, was so successful that it gave the author £2,000, 

In 1825, appeared the second aeries of " Snyings and 
Doings," ahto in 3 vols. 

In 1828, came the third series of " Sayings and Doings," 
3 vols. 

In 1830, was published " Maxwell,"' a novel, 3 vols. 

In 1832, appeared " The Life of Sir David Baird," 2 toIb. 

In 1833, were issued to the public ■' The Parson's Daugh- 
I ter," and " Love and Pride," each in 3 vols. 

In 1836, Hook became editor of " The New Monthly 
Magazine," and contibuted to it " Gilbert Oumey," and 
" Grumey Married," each subsequently published in 3 voU. 

In 1837, appeared " Jack Brag," in 3 vols. 

In 1839 " Births Deaths and Marriages " was published 
in 8 vols. 

Jiext came "■ Prt-cepte and Practice," and " i'athera and 
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Sons" published in the New Monthly of 1840, and after- 
wards issued each in 3 vols. 

" Peregrine Bunco" appeared some months after Hook's 
death. 

Thus in something over sixteen years, he produced 
thirty-eight volumes, was at the same time editor of 
and almost sole writer on a weekly paper, and during a 
portion of the said time was an able conductor of a monthly 
magazine. Throughout almost all this period he was more- 
over immersed in society, and systematically indulged in 
sensual excesses which invariably debililate the nervous 
power of those who commit them, and which even- 
tually reduced him to a painful death. 

When we consider the success'that attended all, even the 
worst of the above-mentioned works, the fact that Hook in the 
most prosperous days of the " John Bull" received from that 
journal, for his editorial services, a clear £2,000 per annum, 
and the facility his position and reputation gave him for ob- 
tainingmuchlucrative work inliterature, that would naturally 
be performed without the knowledge of the world, we shall 
in all probability not be overstating the average amount of 
his annual income, between his liberation from prison and 
his death, if we calculate it at close on £4,000. What 
portion of this noble revenue did he set aside for the pay- 
ment of "his great debt of honour ?" 2,000 a year ? 3,000 
a year ? — Not one penny. 

He hired a good house at Putney, which was soon filled 
with much of the most distinguished society of London. 
The Tory nobility were only too ready to repay his political 
services, (and great indeed they were !) by treating him as 
their favoured intimate ; for whatever class prejudices might 
hav^ restrained them from justice, and gratitude to a 
scribbler, were removed by the consideration that Hook was 
in style and bearing " a gentleman," and that his brilliant 
geiiius made him the most fascinating companion in London; 

rot. Q* ^ 
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Forthwith he joined Bome of the beat dubs in the metro- 
poUs — the" Athemeum," " Crockford'a," and the "Csplton," 
snd he waa one of the original members of that most 
agreeable of all London flubs, the " Gairick." Gspeidal 
notice waa taken of him "by the Duke of Cumberland — 
afterwards King of Hanover — ^and at the small and riotoni 
Sunday dinnerB given by hie royal highness at Kew, Hook 
wa« a constant gueat for many years. The proudeat and 
weaJthieat memhere of the peerage eontested with e-nch 
other who was to have the honour of bearing him away into 
thecountry, for " the firrt of the pheasants," or the Cliristnui 
revels. 

In 1827, he gave up his establishment at Patney, and 
atarted a more extravagant one in Cleveland Eow. He 
laid out between two and three thousand pounds in 
fumiahiug and decorating the new house, accepting bills to 
the amount, in the hope hia pen would enable him to meet 
them. The residence was handsome, and, as the Quarterly 
Beview said, " appeared extravagantlylarge forhiapurposo," 
— but it waa intended by Hook to be eonatMitly fitll of 
visitors, and a portion of it Tvaa given up to a poor girl, who 
lived with him, and to her young family. 

No mortal powers could long endure the wear orsneb ft 
life as lie persevered in. Perhaps he felt it necessary to hi» 
aueceas. as well as gratifying to his vanity, to be the ' actir*' 
man in whaterei' society lie entered. It would be eaay to 
point to men who have consumed their daya in theunceasiDg 
whirl of London gaiety, but it would he difGcult to point to 
any individual whose disaipa-tions have been marked by Buci 
reoldeas imprudence and indifference to healtli, as were the 
charaoteriatica ofHook'slaborioualifeof pleasure. Rising late 
be pushed aside untasted the breakfast bis aching head and 
■fevered pulsea rendered hiin unable to enjoy; and with • ' 
strong effort of will he applied himself to work for two or tirw 
boura, acrihbling the appointed number of pages of tbenovd 
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on hand — careless whether it was good or bad, bo long as it 
sold — ^and dashing off 'slips' for the " Bull." The afternoon 
was spent in a succession of calls at clubs and private houses, 
or thrown away in attendances on noisy committee meetings, 
or in hastening about from money-lender to money-lender to 
raise a few £10 notes, at enormous interest, for present 
emergencies. Then came dinner at some patrician table, 
then a round of visits and improvisations in May-fair. Mid- 
night — ^not for home, but for the clubs ; later stiU — Crock- 
ford's, from which heaven of foUy, the grey dawn would see 
him reel away, cursing his ill-luck, and already wincingunder 
the approaches of head-ache. 

Between four and five o'clock one brilliant morning he on 
one occasion drove a friend home from a party in his cab. 
"Ah," said he, as the cool air blew freshly against his hot 
cheeks, " you may depend on it, my dear fellow, that there 
is nothing more injurious to health than the night air, I 
was very ill some months ago, and my doctor gave me par- 
ticular orders not to expose myself to it." " I hope," 
observed the friend, "you attended to them." " Oh yes," was 
the reply, " strictly ; I came up every day to Crockford's or 
some other place to dinner, and I made it a rule on no ac- 
count to go home again till about this hour in the morning." 

To enable him to endure this life of exhaustion, the copious 
use of stimulating drinks was called in. In the last gene- 
ration deep drinking was still the order of the day ; but 
Hook's potations were enormous, even when measured by 
the achievements of the most reno^vned topers of the age. 
He went to his cups early in the day, and generous glasses of 
cold punch at luncheon were too often the cause of those 
brilliant sallies of wit, and absurd extravagances of conduct 
which made his morning visits so prized by his innumerable 
acquaintance. Frequently, however, as he raised his hand to 
his lips (as they say in the North country) he was not often 
convicted pf that form of sobriety wbich Sheridan said con- 
ic % 
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Biated in a man's power to lie flat on hi» back withoul 
holding ; but this arose from the fact, that his nervee could 
bear auch immenae quantities of wine, that in a fair giaea to 
glass contest he could see almost any man under the table. 
But on more than one occasion he was ao affected by 
drink that he exhibited hiniBelf under a far more ludicrous 
aspect, than he would have done had he aimply lost the 
power of standing ou his legs. At a public dinner, on his 
health being proposed in the moat complimentary terms, he 
rose with a countenance of fiery indignation, and demanded 
why such a liberty had been taken with his name. His 
audience, naturally thinking that he was assuming the part 
of an ofiended man, cheered him with deafening applause. 
Determined to make himaelf understood, the orator, in spite 
of the interruptions of laughter and clapping, poured out 
euch a stream of iiirtous language as left no doubt that he 
meant what his tongue, and his face, Hrid with rage, most. 
forcibly expressed. 

His favourite club for dining was the AtheoKum, and 
during the season he waa sure to be there once or twice a 
week. The consequence was, that the club was crowded bjr 
members, who preferred dining there to anywhere else, for 
the chance of hearing sentences of the wild merriment tluit 
was sure to pour from his lips. He always sat in the same 
comer — named in honour of him Tetuperance Comer, in cun- 
Bcquence of the abundance and potency of the liquors he 
patronized. In his later days his stomach would not bear 
wine so well as spirits, and his nerves demanded a strongs 
etimuluH than Champagne or Burgundy, Strong bnindj- 
and water and whiskey punch (some said, brandy and whis- 
key, neat} were his customary beverages at the principal 
meal of the day. To ask for such refreshment, however, in 
a club at such a time might have caused scandal amoDgRt 
graver or weaker brethren, so the waiters (wide-awake) were 
invariably requested by the occupant of Tempei'^iKO Corarr 
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to bring " another glass of toast-and-water," or " a glass of 
lemonade." The year after Hook's death " the dinners fell 
off by upwards of three hundred per annum." 

Worldly success and aristocratic petting, we are sorry to 
say, had even a worse result on Hook than on Sterne. Not 
only did he become careless of his honour, but he grew to 
be dead to the promptings of affection. Though he knew 
his health was failing, and that Death was not to be driven 
away by a cannonade of Champagne corks, he made no 
provision for the poor girl whose virtue he had ruined, and 
of whose babes he was the father. The influences of the 
splendid and vicious society, of which he was an admired 
ornament, caused development of all the most contemptible 
qualities of his nature which, gifted man though he was, was 
essentially vulgar. He adopted all the prejudices and all 
the egregious follies of the flutterers of the ieau monde. 
The middle classes he held in the most sublime contempt j 
men who lived the wrong side of Oxford Street he cut ; 
' not in the world ' meant * not in that small part of London 
round St. James's ;' to be bom the son of a respectable soli- 
citor was infamous. The theatrical profession he invariably 
mentioned with disdain, and he was constantly on the look- 
out for opportunities to vilify the members of it. A literary 
man himself, deriving every guinea he squandered from 
literature, and scarcely to be rankec). so high as amongst the 
second-rate writers of his time, he spoke with horror of 
" the gentlemen of the press," and could scarcely restrain 
himself from personal impertinences to authors by profes- 
sion. Sprung himself from quite the humbler grades of the 
middle rank of English society, and with a blemished cha- 
racter, debauched morals, and at the bottom of his heart a 
painful consciousness of his own degraded position, he could 
not write a book or talk for a couple of liours without turn- 
ing to ridicule the simple manners and the honest intentions 
of people who never professed to be anything but simple and 
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which he gets with his wife, an accomplished and amiable 
girl, comes into a magnificent fortune ^^ of £d50>000 in the 
fiinds, large West India property, eighteen dwelling booses 
in one street, seventeen in another, hal£<»-dozen manoitom 
one. ooonty, a large landed estate in another, besides dia- 
monds and plate, mortgages andleases, bonds, bills, securities, 
Ac. ;" — ^well, this gentleman, so richly endowed by natoie and 
fortune, is brought forth to show how inferior such a parr^^u 
is to the old aristocracy. And how did Hook manage the 
contrast ? positively by comparing the dinners given by the 
upstart, with those provided by the wealthy peer ! Hear 
the delicate distinctions between the veritable hem monde, 
and the low people of the Burton Danvers class ! 

" This sounds strange, but it is true, and I and every 
other man who mixes in society perceive it, that wealthy 
inordinate and immense as it may be, cannot give the iaett 
the manner of doing things. In the midst of the golden 
dishes and golden vases, there is always some mistake at 
such dinners, some little blunder, which neither the master, 
nor the mistress of the house can hope to rectify on any 
future occasion, not beiug conscious of anything wrong ; for 
instance, the butlers stand looking at each other, in attitudes 
with dishes in their hands, waiting for signals, and hesita- 
ting where to put them down; there is always a dreadful 
uncertainty about the wine ; Lunel is detected in a long- 
necked bottle up to his chin in an iee^pail, presumiitg to do 
duty for St. Peray, absent without leave ; the Claret is fro- 
zen hard, the Hock left luke-warm, and common red Fort 
put down upon the table as if people were to drink it ; the 
fish is generally doubtful, the entrees cold, and the eouffleU 
flat and heavy; while the want of regularity in the 
dinner pervades even the guests, and one has to sit opposite 
two or three odd-looking persons (connexions of the feunily 
who must be asked) with coarse neck-cloths and great red 
hands, with gold rings upon their fingers ; people who goto 
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the horrid lengths of eating witli their knivea and calling for 
porter. In short, there is always some drawback, some ter- 
rible qualifier in the affair, which it would be difBcult diB- 
tinetly to define, hut which invariably gires the air hourgeoit 
to all the attempts of upstart wealth to imitate the tone and 
manner of the aristocracy of our country." So this is tha 
difference between the adored aristocracy and the despised 
commonalty ! The menials of the one — the cooks and the 
butleP8 — excel those of the other ! A lord's gentleman's 
gentleman is sure to be of a better style than the valet of* 
commoner! A duke's souffieU are certain to he perfect, but », 
vile banker's invariably are put on the table flat and heaTy. 
Well said, Jeames ! thou speakest aocordiag to thy light ! 

The profound view of life taken by the writer of the fore- 
going extract, may be regarded as a fair sample of the 
philosophy of his fictions. Much as Hook prided himself 
on being ' the man of the world,' he was by no meuiB weU 
acquainted with human nature. If he understood any see- ' 
tion of it, it was the aristocracy of our own country, but we 
incline to the belief that he was ignorant of the best, and 
acquainted only with the worst features of that class. To 
detect the beauty and dignity of humble life he was alto- 
gether imfitted; heroism, refinement, chivalricvirtuewere, in 
his opinion, not to be found remote from the dwellings of ' 
'the great and distinguished.' A few of his novels ar 
teresting ; one — " Gilbert Gumey" — ia unquestionably goo^ 
as a rattling story of broad humour and extreme farce. The 
materials of which it was made (and this may be said of all 
bis hooks), were the incidents of his own life, or those that 
had occurred to his friends. Many of the best jevx {fetpfU 
were, like the joke of ' the chest,' borrowed from the current 
wit of society ; and in the case of one good story, the author.' 
was laudably conscientious in asking permission to use it of 
the person whom he regarded as the owner. In converaBtim, , 
aa well as in his books. Hook was not merely thediffuser a 
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his own rare wit, but also the disseminator of that of others. 
He was a professional story-teller (and an unrivalled master 
he was in that art), and when he rattled forth a string of 
good anecdotes, he knew that his hearers would only be 
bored by his honesty, if he said ' Barham told me this * and 
' Canon gave me that.' 

With the exception of " Gilbert Gumey" and one or two 
others, Hook's numerous novels were of a very second-rate 
quality. Moat of themhave signs here and there of the power- 
fulintellectof the man who penned them ; but some^ for ramb- 
ling vapidity and um'llu mined dullness, wouldhave discredited 
the " Minerva Press." Still, it is wonderful how he found 
time to compose them, and dash them off into manuscript. 
As earnest labourers in literature well know, scraps of 
time — ^half-hours before luncheon — ^odd minutes between 
exciting interviews— are not suf&cient, even in the employ- 
ment of a mighty intellect, for the achievement of great 
things. It is not by his novels, however, that Hook's powers 
of mind must be judged of. To realize him as he appeared 
to the early patrons of " John Bull," we must read his best 
political articles and ^ squibs,' and put faith in the young 
tradition society cherishes of his brilliant endowments. 

"When Hook was liberated from the King's Bench he waa 
about thirty-seven years old ; and between that time and his 
death, a space elapsed of about sixteen ye£|rs, which were 
spent in the manner we have attempted to describe. In 
1831, he was so embarrassed that he was forced to give up. 
his expensive establishment in Cleveland Eow. He moved 
to a retired and pleasant cottage on the banks of the Thames, 
at Pulham, near the palace ; and there, when at home, he 
resided till'his death in 1841. 

Long before that date he experienced the first torments of 
a ruined constitution, but he did not alter his mode of life. 
To the last his animal spirits, sustained by artificial stimulus, 
were the wonder and delight of his friends. He jested even 
while he felt the chill of the grave steal over him. 
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Tlie inronds of dissipation and diaease nn his persnnal ap- 
pearance were great, and he ■was too vain n man not to feel 
such disfigurement acutely. To a few intimates he tried to 
jest about the change which had robbed him of a gim-efiU 
figure, Bunny locks, and a peeuliarly pleasant face, and substi- 
tuted for them a pot-belly, flabby cheeks, and a bald crown ; 
but in public he was got up with laborious attention to 
effect, — he was laced, and bandaged, and padded, so that by 
candle-light he still had the bearing of ' an exquisite,' lutd 
when his eye twinkled, as the champagne passed and his 
ban-mots followed it. old friends were reminded of the 
Theodore Hook of five-and-twenty years before. 

At the opening and early part of the season of 1841 
Theodore was in the active performance of hia social duties, 
but soon after it ended, be was no more. In the diary of 
that year there is the following entry—" Sunday, June30tfa 
—To-day ill — but in to dinner to Lord Harrington's to 
meet the Duke of "Wellington. There D. and Duehess 
of Bedford, Lord and Lady Southampton, Lord London- 
derry, Lord Canterbury, Lord Lyndhurat, Lord Redeadaie, 
Lord Charleville, Lord Strangford, Lord Stuart de Rothessy, 
Count D'Orsay, Lord Chesterfield, and IHtwoy Staahupe. 
I and Lord Canterbury away early — ^o for fire minutea to 
Carlton." He had not many more Sundays left him to 
spend in such society. 

On the 14th of July he dioed nt the house of MajorShod* 
well Gierke, in Bronipton Grove. The dinner whs neoriy 
over when he appeared. He ate nothing but fruit, and drank 
sereml lai^e glasses of brandy and champague, mixed in 
equal proportions, into which draughts he threw some effer- 
vescing powder which be called his ^;&«ci. Once more he 
tried to be gay, hut he could not succeed ; — the power had 
gone from out that poor broken man of laughter. Ab he 
stood in the drawing-room, shortly afterwards with bis coffee 
in Ilia hand, be aurreyed himself in a mirror, ocd ^itli. 
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affecting gravity said, " Ay, I see I look as I am — done up 
in purse, in mind, and in body too at last." He never went 
^ain into society. 

His gay life had for long been a sad one. His biogra- 
phers building on a few passages of his diary have tried to 
prove him the victim of an unfortunate attachment. Our 
estimate of Hook's character will not allow us to think him 
ever capable of true, earnest, chivalric love. But, be this as 
as it may, he had, without the anguish of wronged affection, 
enough sources of misery — in the distressing harass for money 
he continually laboured under, in the consideration of his 
children unprovided for, and in that * little grain of con- 
science' which was ever reminding him of his degrada- 
tion. 

He had now to leave this world. Towards the middle of 
August, in 1841, he sent for his friend, the Eeverend G-. B. 
Ghleig, the chaplain of Chelsea Hospital, and now Chaplain 
General of the Army. Mr. Grteig, who, strange to say, had 
never been in Hook's house, though he was his old acquain- 
tance, obeyed the summons, and was abruptly admitted to 
the dying man. Hook was up, but had not finished his 
toilet, and for a few minutes he showed signs of vexation at 
being discovered as he realh/ was. With an effort, however, 
he recovered himself, and said to his clerical visitor, " Well, 
you see me as I am at last — all the buddings, and paddings, 
and washings, and brushings, dropt for ever — ^a poor old 
grey-haired man, vrith my belly about my knees." He was 
too much exhausted for serious conversation, and the impor- 
tant business which had induced him to send for his friend 
was not touched upon. 

On hearing of the condition of his distinguished neigh- 
bour, the Bishop of London called, and wrote to offer his 
spiritual services, but the delirium precedent on death had 
seized the doomed man before the arrival of the episcopal 
hotter. Theodore Edward Hook died on the 24th instant, 
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during the evening, baviug not quite eotnpleted iiis 53nl 
year. 

Hia debts were very great — much more so than hia friend» 
anticipated. His effects sold for £2,300, which sum was of 
course paid into the hands of the Tory Lords of the Treaaury, 
whose zealous serrant he had been ; and his wretched para- 
mour, and five children (two girls and thre« boys) were left 
without a penny. On hearing of their calamitous position 
a few, SMioii/ynyeu!, of Hook'a friends aubHcribed an amount 
somewhat under £3,000 for them. Of this sum the 
King of Hanover gave £500, — " a good deed" which, in the 
Burroundinginiquityof his Majesty's life, certainlyahinea out 
brightly on a naughty world. With the exception of this liher^ 
donation the subscription was mostly made by men of small 
means and of Hook's own ranlt in life. More than a few 
wealthy nobles declined on moral grounds to give their mito 
to the support of ' such a woman ' and ' the offapring of such 
a union ! ' Of the conduct of these high-born censors ther», 
call be but oue opinion j^for when are moral scruples to ba 
respected, if they are to be lightly esteemed when they 
stand forth to keep guard over our money ? 

"We are aware that the tone we have adopted in this me- 
moir of Hook will displease many, and that we have laid' 
ourselves open to the reproach of forgetting the M^Jst io' 
our anxiety to pass judgment oa the man, There are cnaea 
in which such a reproof would be to a certain extent just. 
We are ready to admit that the critic of Byron should con- 
fine hia remarks to that poet's works, and not rest long o 
domestic eqiiabbles and the foolish debaucheries for which 
he was punished with premature old age. Wlieu discussing 
Coleridge we can dwell on his writings and philosophy, and 
forget the poor unstable rogue who left his wil'e and children 
to be nurtured by others, while he went about borrowing 
money to supply himself with opium. But Hook, though 
[ novelist, did nothing for his art ; if he influenced it at ai 
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his influence was an unhealthy one. As we said at the 
commencement of this sketch, his peculiar art, to which 
he adhered with fidelity, was that of shining in society. 
Literature was to him only a means of * getting money.' 
He was emphatically "the man of the world," "the man 
of pleasure " — and as such we have considered him! 



CHAPTER VIII. 



UABY EtrSSlilLt. MITFOBD. 



Owe day towards the end of the last century in the crowd 
that hurried with equal speed and noise, along one of the 
husiest thoroughfares in London, might have been seen 
(in the langu^e of liistorical romancea) wending a leisurely 
way, a handsome, portly gentleman, approaehing the middle 
age. who led hy the hand a delicate little girl — his danghtCT 
and only child. In his eye there was a merry mischieTciUB 
light indicatiye of high animal spirits, and in his fine 
features were unmiatakeable signs, that he toved pleasure 
and partook of it at times — perchance to escess whenever 
he had an opportunity of doing ho. But ever and anon aa 
he looked down on the little damsel, who stepped lightly by 
his side, an espression of fatherly tendemesB came over his 
countenance, that spoke emphatic^y of the amiability of 
his disposition. 

Diverging from the main atreot, the two turned down a 
<lark and narrow lone that was less obstructed with traffic 
and entered a close dingy office, into and out of which peopli 
with anxious and escited faces passed rapidly. 

A strange business, as it seemed to the child's obaerrsnt 
mind, waa carried on there. It was a place for the buying 
and selling of little hits of card-paper with numbers stamped 
on them. In short it was a. lottery-ticket office. We ha^e 
grown a moral people since then, and can speak of such 
things as we walk down Pail-Mall without blushing. 

" Marj'." said the father to his tiny companion, " yon 
Are ten years old to-day, and I am going to give you k biltii- 
day present." 
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The child's fiice brightened up. 

^^ I will give you one of those tickets," continued the 
&ther with the wary eagerness of an inveterate gambler, 
flitting over his countenance, and making his lips twitch. 
" You may choose whidb you like ; — and perhaps it will 
bring you a fortune, and make you quite a rich lady." 

Promptly the child put forth her hand, and touched a 
certain one out of a litter of tickets. 

^ Ah," said the £Either, ezanuning it, '* you must choose 
again. 1 want to buy a whole ticket ; and this is only a 
quarter. Choose, again my pet." 

** No, papa — I like this one best," replied Mary, firmly. 

'^ Sere is the next number, 2223," said the keeper of 
the lottery-office. 

" Ay," said papa, " that will do just as weU. WiU it not 
Mary? We'U take that." 

" No," waa the obstinate answer, " that wont do. This 
is my birth-day you know, papa, and I am ten years old. 
Oast up my number — No. 2224 — ^and you'll find that makes 
tm ; No. 2223 makes only mne. 

It now appeared that the other shares of the ticket were 
in the office, so the omen was accepted and the child's whim 
humoured. No. 2224 was bought, and the purchasers of 
ftat dubious property left the shop. 

The gentleman was Dr. Mitford — a man whom every one 
lifced, and was ready to lend money to, even ^without a chance 
of being repaid. He was of the ancient Northumberland 
fitouly, which a popular rhyme speaks of with eulogy. 

^' Midford was Midford when Morpeth was nane, 
Midf ord shall be Midford when Morpeth is gane ; 
So long as the sun sets or the moon runs round, 
A Midford in Midford shall always be found." 

He was a physician with innumerable friends and no 
iti^nts, Soon after concluding his professional ed\ic<itiQ|i 
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whict he commenced as a house pupil of John Huuter, and 
closed with graduating ia raediciue at Edinburgh, he married 
the heiress of the Eev. Dr. Euasell, of Ashe iu Hampshipe, 
a beneficed clergyman. The lady bi-ought him a house and a 
umall landed estnte, and twenty -eight thousand pounds in 
money; and he had besideathis a comfortable proper^ of 
his own. Settlements the young lady would not hear of; 
her IVUtford should have everything that was hers — and he 
complied with her desire, iasisting however on settling £200 
per annum on her out of his own estate. Though eo well 
endowed, Dr. Euaaell determined not to relinquish the prac- 
tice of a profeasion for which he was in many reapecta admi- 
rably qualified; but the fees he received never added much to 
his income, lie was too prosperous and proud a man to 
exercise the arts of ingratiation and aycophanoy, which are 
as a general rule necessary to the success of a physician who 
has not super-eminent mental powers and acquirements. 
His time waa principally occupied with the gai^es of 
society, in which he shone to advantage. He waa a bold 
rider and a lover of espeuaive horsea, a first-rate whist- 
player and fond of all games of chance, a charming com- 
panion in the field, over the bottle, or in the ball-room. 
With a hot and unruly temper, he was always involved in 
quarrels and disputes, and yet waa universally liked. He 
was restless and excitable, moving tram, one place to another 
na hope of getting practice, or making agreeable frienda 
instigated. I'ortune favoured him wonderfully, as she often 
does those who do not deserve her aid ; but he was a redden 
fellow, and never acquired enough prudence to take care of 
his luck. 

That such a man should come to grief will excite no sur- 
prise. Piece by piece every hit of hia property slipped 
through his fingers; and when he entered the lottery- 
office with bis child he was in debt, and without any reaoim* 
whatever save bis professional knowledge, and the £200 per 
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aonum settled on his wife. At that time he was in London, 
in part hiding from his creditors, and partly in order that he 
might furbish up his medical information at the hospitals, 
and see if his friend Dr. Eabington could put him in the 
way of earning a few guineas. 

Strange to say No. 2224 won £20,000. But ' at the end 
of twenty years nothing was left of the birthday present^ 
which papa kindly helped little Mary to spend, except a 
Wedgwood dinner service with the Mitford crest on it. 
The residt of this foolish extravagance and improvidence 
was, that when Mary became a woman she had to support 
herself and. her parents by her pen. 

She was bom at Alresford, Hampshii^, in 1789 — ^the 
Annual BegUter says in 1786, but that must be a misprint. 
She died at Swallowfield Cottage, near Eeading, on the 10th 
of January, 1855. In her " EecoUections of a Literary Life " 
there are many pleasing pictures of her happy childhood. 
She was educated at Chelsea, from ten to fifteen, in the same 
school where " L. E. L." was for a brief period, and which 
had Lady Caroline Lamb for a pupil. While there it was 
her father's humour that she had a genius for every pursuit, 
and consequently, though she was totally devoid of ear, was 
tortured by a succession of music masters. Mr. Hook, " a 
large, smooth-faced, good-natured,andc|vil-spokenman," the 
father of the brilliant and modish Theodore, was one of her 
tutors. But she never made much progress in the art of 
music, though she was compelled to weary her poor little 
fingers over the keys of a piano, and the strings of a harp. 
During this course of pupilage, however, she was taken 
frequently to the theatre, and conceived an ardent love for 
dramatic entertainments. She read Shakspeare, learnt the 
more striking parts, and spouted and mouthed them enthu- 
siastically in imitation of John Kemble, Bannister, Fawcett, 
Mrs. Davenport, Miss Pope, and Mrs. Jordan. She read, more- 
over, with a fervid brain, Moliere and Voltaire. On quit- 
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ting school, she not only retained but fostered her tfaeatiica] 
predilections ; and every third year of her life, she was for 
some time called upon to enter with hearty earnestness into 
the mimic undertaJdngs at the Beading Omiumar School. 
The boys at that seminary, under the guidance of that fine 
scholar and gentleman, Dr. Valpy, used, at the Tiiennial 
Visitatioofl of the heads of eertain Oxford colleges, to perform 
a Greek play, in the maomer of the "WeatminatCT bgy». 
Miss EusBell was always required to writo the grand officii 
critique for the " Reading Mercury," It was true she knew 
nothing of Greek, but her good friend, the Doctor, put into 
her bands Bnimoy's "Theatre dea GrecB," and gave h« 
general directions as to what remarks ought to be nuulf . 
The eicellencea of each of the actors, her own amiablt 
nature enabled her to detect and espatiate upon. One dr^ 
cumstance connocted "with those representatioQS she ineilp 
tioned towards the dose of her life with much humour. 
The hoys acted the female parta to perfection, indeed better 
than those of the miUe chtiracters ; in Toice, gesture, and 
plaintive tenderness of tone, manner, and expression, the 
school always abounded in superlative Greek heroines, but 
toeir hands were so brotcn ! The Visitation was in OctoboTi 
and the cricket and the boating of the summer montha 
caused the young ladies to have very homy and aun<bunit 
fists. 

What wouder that Mias Mitford i-efu-ed under suoh 
influeoeeB Hhonld turn out a dramatist ? Her career in 
authoraiiip, apart from the criticisms in the " Beading Mtr- 
eupy," began at an early age. Shortly after leaving school 
she published a volume of misceUaneous poems, which WM 
followed by " Christine, the Maid of the Boutb Seas,'* a me- 
trical tale founded en the story of the discovery of the 
Mutineers of the Bounty (a subject afterwards handled in 
"The Island" by Lord Byron), and by some poema an 
female character- These three jnvenile stttempts were bU 
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made and published to the world within two years. 
They had a certain degree of success, but were severely 
handled in some organs of criticism, especially in the " Quar- 
terly," where their author's pretensions to poetical honours 
were lashed and smashed with unreasonable and brutal 
harshness. 

Though Miss Mitford was destined to achieve her cele- 
brity as an author in the domain ofprose narrative, it was dis- 
tinction as a dramatic writer that she was especially desirous 
of gaining. Her plays had a certain amount of success, and 
perhaps on the whole deserved it, but they cost her infinite 
toil and vexation ere they afforded her any of the gratifica- 
tions of triumph, and had they been her only contributions 
to literatm'e, the chances in favour of her name being re- 
tained in the memory of men would be slight indeed. 
Our ambitious attempts are not always our most successful. 
Not by her tragedies, to produce which she strained every 
power of her mind, but by her simple tales — so simple that 
few but accomplished artists could discern their artistic ex- 
cellence — she will be known hereafterr^'rraise bestowed by 
Coleridge on " Blanche," one of Miss Mitford's early poems, 
impelled her to make an essay at dramatic composition. 
She first wrote a comedy in blank verse, founded on a story 
fipom a 'French feuillef on, and had the gratification of having 
it rejected by the manager to whom she offered it ; she con- 
verted the piece with all speed into an opera, and had it 
again returned to her hands. 'N'ot a pleasant commencement 
this to the arduous undertaking of dramatic authorship ! 
She next wrote a five-act tragedy on the story of " Fiesco," 
but on its completion she was so conscious of its great and 
many defects, that she could not summon up sufficient 
courage or rashness to offer it to ^ay manager. Disheartened 
and gloomily debating whether it would not be wise to bid 
iSu^weU to her ambition, she was cheered and reinspirited 
by the kindly encouragement of Talfourd, then a young man, 
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aud a candidate for those high honours hewon,andBogrMe- 
fully wore. It 'waa ziatural for Talfourd to feel a warm 
interest in her endeavours, for he had been educated at the 
Beading school. Once more she selected a subject, and 
after careful study and much thought, set to work at it. 
The result was " Foacari," a tragedy in five acta ; " Julian," 
another tragedy iu five acts followed ; then came " Bienzi " 
and " Charles the First," also tragedies in five acts. Besidea 
these dramas, Miss Mitford produced " Sadak and Kalua- 
rade," an opera, " Inez de Castro," a tragedy in five acts, 
" Gaston de BlondeviLLe," a romantic drama in three acts, 
and " Otto of "Wittelaliacli," a tragedy in five acts, and 
numerous dramatic scenes. None of these last-mentioned 
dramas haye, we believe, been put on the stage; but the 
four first named were all represented, aud met witb a flatter- 
ing reception. But ere she contrived to force them throogt 
all green-room obstacles to the boards, the author under- 
went mortifications, absurd enough to look back upon, but 
cruelly bitter at the time of their esperience. To humour 
the fancies and comply with " the criticisms " of actors, 
ehe positively wrote no less than five Inst scones for " Fob- 
eari;" and the vexation and annoyance "Bienzi " brought 
upon her, would have driven most ladies into a madhouse. 
'Foijbttr years* tliink of tbia ye irritable authors who want 
for your toil a quick return of praise and pudding !- 
four years it lay at Covent Garden, an d after all was rejected 
by that house. It then was sent to Drury Lane, where after 
much further delay it was performed— not on account of its 
own eicellenees, but because the character of Claudia, the 
daughter of fiienzi, was considered suitable for "a young 
lady who was about to come out" at that theatre. Eventually 
this tragedy was yery successful, more so than any other of 
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Miss Mitford's dramas ; it created "a sensation," and became 
"the rage." Apart from its dramatic merits it was 
useful as an instrument of historical education, for the 
public were in an amusing state of ignorance concerning its 
hero. A learned dignitary of the law asked Miss Mitford 
with solemn simplicity if such a person had ever existed ; 
and another distinguished personage told her that as he was 
about to go into the country he should take the jftrst volume 
of Gibbon's " Decline and FaU" with him, in order to com- 
pare the dramatist's with the historian's conception of the 
man. If doubt as to who Eienzi was has been dispelled, 
there is nevertheless prevalent some confusion as to 'the 
authorship of the tragedy. "We have often heard it spoken 
of as Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's — or as a dramatic version of his 
novel ; and the compiler of the index to the Edinburgh 
Reviews (who of course must be a very great man — in his 
way) has lent his countenance to this error, by giving a 

reference to *' Bulwer length of time his tragedy of 

* Rienzi' lay at the theatre before acted, Ivii, 309." 

But the increasing pecimiary difficulties of her father 
urged on Miss Mitford the necessity , of exerting herself in 
some department of literature, where she would not have 
to wait four years for payment for her labour — and then, 
perhaps, see it turn to no profit. The climax of Dr. Mit- 
ford's disasters was the winning a chancery suit ; the victory 
cost him somewhere about ten thousand pounds, and ruined 
him. " Julian," the first of the tragedies to fight its way 
to the stage, was produced in 1823. In 1824 was pub- 
lished the first volume of " Our Village, Sketches of Bural 
Character and Scenery," which was followed by four more 
volumes, the fifth appearing in 1832. " Our Village " was 
succeeded by " Belford Regis;" the market-town sketches, 
for which Reading (nigh to which town was her residence, 
Swallowfield Cottage) supplied the paruter with subjects. In 
1852 was published " The Recollections of a Literary Life," 
and in 1864, " Atherton, and other Tales." 
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It has been said with mach propriety that Miss Mifcford 
a prose Cowper, without his gloom or bitteroesa ; in tho 
way she might be termed a prose Crabbe, without 
his harshneaa and stenmess. We all know her village tales ; 
there ia Bcnrce a grown person in England or America, 
capable of reading with ease, who has not perused them — 
with !it least a sense of placid delight. They are by no 
means exciting : to the restlessness that ever craves for 
strong aa well-aa new emotions, there is in them a tranquil 
composure that is to the last degree irritafing. Perhaps it 
would not be right to speak warmly of their tnithfiilnesa, 
for the ill-favoured and repulsive features of rural lite are 
carefully softened down, oi"— kept out of sight. And yrt 
both the characters and scenes impress us with their scta- 
ality, we know them aU in our individual experiences — 
the village worthies, the achool-children, the dogs, the 
hedgc-rowB, and smiling pasturages ; if they are ideal, they 
belong to that ideal world which we all can call up for oar 
refreshment from the memories of childhood's first senso- 
tions. It spoke well for the heart of the country, those 
gentle pictures of the beauty that is common being so nni- 
Tersally received with delight, j and their immense popularity 
in America is an affecting indication of the community of 
sentiment existing between ourselves and our trans- Atlantic 
cousins. To the current prose literature — the silver-fork 
fictions and Htiok's roistering novels — that surrounded 
them, those tales bore the game relation that Wordsworth's 
poetry did to CUlde Harold and Tfte Lovea of the AnyeU. 
Indeed Miss Mitford, though she lacked the pbilosopbic 
depth and breadth of the author of "The Eicuraion," more 
reeembled Wordsworth than either Cowper or Crabbe. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MABaiTSBITB C0T7KTESS OF BLESSUTaTOlT 

Marguerite Qardinfflr, Countess of Blessington, was one of 
the six children of a certain Edmund Power, Esq., of Knock- 
brit, in the county of Tipperary, and afterwards of Clonmel. 
"With the great pretensions to gentle descent which are 
usually found in Irishmen of no very illustrious origin, with a 
handsome exterior, debauched morals, and brutal tastes, 
this gentleman was a type of county Irishism in the last 
century. He fought duels, drank, gambled, defemed the 
character of his neighbours, behaved with coarseness to his 
wife and with cruelty to his children, even tried his hand at 
murder — and eventually after a long career of sin and in£amy 
closed an old age of ignominious dependence without evin- 
cing one sign of penitence. There was a completeness in 
the blackguardism of this scamp, which renders it highly 
dramatic and interesting. As a young man he was " the 
buck " of all Tipperary, and wherever he went, fipom hall to 
cabin, his fine figure and swagger, white cravats, super- 
abundant friUs and ruffles, leather breeches, and top boots, 
excited enthusiastic applause, and gained him the honourable 
titles of "Beau Power" and "Shiver the Frills." He 
married the daughter of the judicially murdered Edmund 
Sheehy, and after the first illusions of love had vanished he 
used to employ his muscular arm in administering correction 
to that poor lady, and during the infliction of the punish- 
ment would playfully remind her that she was the daughter 
of a convicted rebel. As his small estate at Ejiockbrit gave 
him a few hundreds a year, like a spirited Irish gentleman 
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he lived up to as many tliouaanda, juat aa, if hia iocome had 
beeu meaaurahle by thouaandB, he -would have diesipated 
tens of thousands. 

Marguerite, the third child of thia interesting ruiEail,WM' 
bom on the Ist of September, 1790. The exact date of her 
birth has indeed been disputed, and ia involved in a little 
of that obBcurity which often suiroiindB ladies' ages, but 
the above is the date given in ilisa Power's memoir of ber 
aunt. About 1796-97 the consequences of his extravagances 
compelled her father to leave Knockbrit, and settle 
adjoining provincial town of Clonmel. Mr. Power's pUF- 
Huits in Clonmel were very much what a writer of 
fiction would appoint to so amiable and right-minded 
a gentleman under like circumstancea. He became 
proprietor of a local newspaper, which brought him into 
many scrapes and a^^tions for libel ; he went into businMS 
as a corn and butter dealer — or in Miss Power's language, 
"he entered into partnership with Messrs. Hunt and 
O'Brian, of Waterford, in a general mercantile wayj" and 
having throughout his career manifested a lively care for 
the beat interests of society, he now distinguished himself 
for such activity in hunting down the poor rebels, aa they 
called, that he was made a magistrate for the coimtiea of 
Tipperary and Waterford. He was a man as richly endowed 
with physical courage as with moral cowardice, and 
scouring the coimtry on horseback and encountering the 
most desperate members of aferocious imd injured peasontij 
he found a congenial excitement. It was in the April of 
1807 that, accompanied by his eldest son, a gentle and noble 
youth who loathed the sport of man-huntinginwhichh© 
compelled to take a part, Mr. Power was riding at tho &II 
of evening on one of his rebel -tracking excursions, when 1m 
saw in the distance a poor lad hurrying along and bearing 
a pitch-fork to the blacksmith's t<) be mended. The aight 
of aitcb an unuaual object in on agricultural district 
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the magistrate's suspicions, and he called on the boy to stop 
and surrender himself. Alarmed at the summons, and per- 
haps more than usually timid at the approach of night, the 
lad ran forward to fly from danger. No further proof of his 
being a rebel could be needed ; the magistrate spurred his 
horse, soon overtook the fugitive, raised a pistol, and with a 
deliberate aim shot him. In a few hours the poor boy was 
dead, and suspended before the Clonmel gaol to scare the 
populace into love for the paternal government under 
which they dwelt. On enquiry it was found that the victim 
of Mr. Power's zeal had been a steady, hard-working youth, 
in no way connected with the discontented and turbulent 
of the neighbourhood, and was the only child of a poor 
widow. Strange to say this occurrence, in no respect more 
horrible than incidents which in that iU-fated land were 
being continually perpetrated in the light of day and with 
general approval, aroused the indignation of the neigh- 
bourhood, and attracted the attention of the authorities. 
Edmund Power, Esq., was brought to trial for the murder of 
the boy Lonergan. In such a condition were the finances 
of the accused that he did not know where to look for money 
with which to engage a counsel for his defence, till a friend 
supplied him with £50. The result of the legal proceedings 
was, of course, the acquittal of the prisoner at the bar, but 
his name was erased from the roll of magistrate^. The later 
part of this man's life was consistent with its commence- 
ment. After sinking from grade to grade in poverty and 
degradation in Clonmel he moved to Dublin, where his 
wife, stricken with grief and years, died. "With so good 
a conjugal reputation, of course Mr. Power found another 
woman to marry him ; he took for his second wife the widow 
of a Limerick brewer, but it does not appear that this step 
was for the happiness of either party. 

Mr. Power continued to reside in Dublin, living on an 
allowance of £120 a-year given him by two of his daughters, 
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till he died in the early part of 1837, at tlie age of aeTenty 
years. In the laet months of his life he wob in eiich a 
deplorable state that he was " unable to make the slightest 
moveineiit without sereaming and groaning with agony ;" but 
this extreme of bodily torment did not acare him into 
remorse for his aii^. The eveaing preceding hia death, he 
drained his cuBtomary four or five tumblers- of punch, and 
with hiB last breath he boasted of the creditable feat. 

The domestic life of Clonmel was a bad education to the 
aii children of this drunken butter- dealing magiBttate, who 
mled hia offspring with a rod of iron, and reduced his weak- 
minded wife to be the alave of his violent temper. But a 
brilliant destiny was in store for more than one of the 
noraliaga ; and if they made some desperate efforts to free 
themselves from the alough and ignominy of their youtb, 
who Bhall blame them?" Anne Power, the eldest daii^ter, 
died in her tenth year ; Michael, who aaw hia father n 
der the boy Lonergan, died early in the "Weat Iiu 
while a Captain of the 2mi West India llegimfHt ; Mar- 
guerite became the Countesa of Bleaeington ; Ellen took for 
her second husband Viscount Canterbury, formerly 
popular speaker of the House of Commons ; Bobert enteried' 
the army, and qwtted it in 1823, after attaining the por- 
tion of Captain of the 30th Regiment of Foot ; and Maiy 
Anne, in 1631, became the wife of the Count de St. Maraault. 

Beauty was the heritage of this family, the only gift 
besidea life which their father gave tliem. The girla i 
especially beautiful, and while yet children, in spite of their 
father's iU-fame, receired homage as the belies of Cionincj. 
The only education they had received was obtained in A 
school where they were debarred from euLtivating tsmbont 
embroidery and other accomplishments, by a preeeptreBS i»- 
dignant at the intigularity with which Mr. Power p«id 
hia bills ; but they bad better endowments than a smitter- 

■ of li'reucli and proficiency in needle-work, — thcgr bad 
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forms of exquisite grace, features of the most refined beauty 
and intellectual expression, radiant loveliness, commanding 
carriage, dignified address. In every way they had the im- 
press of belonging to nature's aristocracy. The admiration 
bestowed on them soon attracted the invidious censure of 
rivals thrice their age, and it would appear that their 
conduct in some respects exposed them to the reproof 
of justice as well as the carpings of envy, but they were 
such children in age that their giddiness and indiscretion 
were readily pardoned by the charitable. Without a doubt, 
Miss Marguerite and Miss Ellen Power were too ready to 
join the young officers quartered in Clonmel for romantic 
walks by mooiilight, and to flirt outrageously at the 
"Olonmel Assemblies," or " Coteries" as they were called, 
but in their excuse the kindly were ever ready to urge their 
careless training, the evil influences of their home presided 
over by their brutal father and cowed mother, and their 
extreme youth ; Marguerite being but fourteen and [Ellen 
fifteen years of age. 

Such was Marguerite's age, when she was pursued by two 
lovers, Captain Murray and Captain Earmer. The latter 
gentleman was successful in obtaining her hand, but not ^er 
heart ; in after life she declared that even before he pro- 
posed to her, she knew that he had within him the seeds of 
madness, but she was compelled to accept his hand by her 
fetther, who threatened her with dire punishments in case of 
disobedience, and whose threats she knew weU were ever 
followed by action. The wedding was consummated ere she 
had completed her fifteenth year, and according to her ac- 
count the treatment she received at the hands of her hus- 
band was incijedibly brutal ; he beat her, kept her under 
lock and key, and starved her. After Uving with him for 
three years she ran away from him, and never returned to his 
stem guardianship. Captain Earmer, after a time, quitted 
his regiment, and went to East India in the Company!s 
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Berrice, asking his wife to accompany him — an inritation 
which she declined. Aft-er passing some years in the East 
he returned to England about the year 1816, and ii 
October of 1817 met with his death in a rather iuglorioiw 
fashion. Having received aome post in the acrtice of 
Spanish patriots, Captain Maurice Farmer, before quitting 
England, went, like a jolly good fellow, to say farewell to soma 
friends confined in the King's Bench Prison. After cou- 
Bumiug four quarts of mm the jovial party determined that 
their dear friend Farmer was bound in honour not to quit the 
prison at the hour when viaitors were expected to depart — in a 
word, ought not to think of going home till the nest morning. 
To this Captain Fanner objected ; his friends butted, re- 
butted, sur-rebutted by locking the door ; instead of joining 
issue, the Captain effected one out of the window, and 
standing on the parapet tlireatened to leap down if he was 
not allowed egreaa through the door. "WTiile speaking to 
this effect the poor wretch lost his balance, and, before the 
blank, staring eyes of hia drunken associates, fell with a 
thud into the court below. He was conveyed to the 
Middlesex Hospital with a broken arm, a fractured tlti^, 
and effusion of blood on the brain. In due course he died, 
and a coroner's jury decided that — " The deceased came to 
his death by accidentally falling from a window in the Eing*a 
Bench Prison, when in a state of intoxication." The 
humorous part of this cheerful, pleasant little episode iaetiU 
to be told Because Captain Fanner was so foolish as t« 
intoxicate himself with rum, and so unfortunate as to meet 
when in that state with injuries resulting in death, bis compo- 
tatora were all sentenced to one month's solitary confinement 
in Hprsemonger Lane Gaol :^a judicial proceeding which i» 
at least a happy eseinplificatioQ of our national liking to finiab 
a rowwith hanging somebody. 

In justice to the memory of this unlucky drunkard, it 
must be stated that there were Uvo sides to the story of bis 
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matrimonial troubles. His wife was pleased to regard him 
as a madman, but ladies when they differ from their lords 
are only too ready to institute commissions de lunatico ; 
Lady Byron, for instance, thought Bedlam a fitter place of 
retirement than Venice for the father of her child. And as 
to the charge of beating black and blue, some bodies turn 
black and blue on a very slight pressure ; and the conjugal 
playfulness, even of a Rigaud, has been perversely repre- 
sented to be cruelty. It must not be forgotten that Captain 
Farmer's family strongly sided with him in his quarrel with 
his wife ; and his brother, in a letter published in the 
" Evening Packet," gave a flat contradiction to aU the im- 
portant statements made against the Captain in Miss 
Power's memoirs of her aunt. In that letter it is declared 
that Miss Marguerite Power did not prefer Captain Murray 
to Captain Parmer, that her affections were in no way 
forced, that Captain Parmer at no time of his life evinced 
symptoms of insanity, that Mrs Parmer refused to accompany 
her husband to India on the plea, not of fearing his violence 
but of dreading the effects of the climate on her consti- 
tution, that when the Captain was in India, her conduct 
was so notoriously scandalous that old Mr. Parmer (Captain 
Parmer's father) refused to see her ; and, lastly, that it was 
her infidelity which drove her husband to the pernicious habit 
of excessive indulgence in ardent drinks, which led to such a 
fatal result. Certainly this is a strong counter-statement, 
and as fiw as we can learn, it has never yet been proved 
untrue. Perhaps in this instance we shall do right in 
dividing the faults of this matrimonial disaster equally 
between husband and wife, not forgetting to make every 
excuse for the latter on the ground of her youth, inex- 
perience, and defective education. 

What was Mrs. Parmer's course between flitting from 
the dominion of her first husband and his death, is by no 
means apparent; We hear of her tarrying at brief periods, 
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now at one place, now at another; but her movemenla are 
inrolved in a most Buspicioufl ohBcurity. "When she declined 
accompanying her husband to India, he liberally gave her 
£500— the esact half of aJl he poBsessed in the world. 
Somewhere during this period she visited France, onee if 
not twice, but what doing, and how BUpporting herself we 
are not informed. In 1807, ahe waa living apart from her 
husband ; in 1809, she waa sojourning in Dublin ; nest, aba 
is heard of in Hampshire ; and in 1S16, she waa living in 
llRncheater-square, in London, with her brother ttohem, 
and there, amongst other guests, she received at her table 
the Earl of Bleaaington. 

How she ciune to Manchester-square, or how the dtttigb- 
ter and son of a penniless bankrupt obtained the means 
of dwelling in a fiiahionable square, we cannot say. Miae 
Power, lightly sketching over this part of her aunt's career. 
only says, " Circuniatances having at last induced Mr*. 
Farmer to fix upon London aa a residence, fJie establhM 
herself in a house in Majichester- square, where, with her 
brother Robert (Michael had died some yew« previously), 
ahe remained for a coiisiderable period." 

The accident which caused the death of Captain Funm 
made hia wife a Countess. The Earl of Bleaaington va 
Boouer heard of the event than he oflered hia hand in 
marriage to the widow, and was accepted. The world 
talked and talked about the impending marriage inhigbliie', 
but all the same for that the wedding ceremony vu 
performed, and on the 16th of Februiuy, in 1818, Mn. 
Fanner became the Countess of Blossington,— just about 
four months aiter the death of her first husband. 

The Earl of Blesaingtou'a great-grandfather waa the w^ 
torioua Luke Gardiner, who commenced life in a livery oa 
the footboard of a carriage, and attained to great wealth, 
the dignity of a privy councillor, and the hand in inairiagia 
of Anne, sole daughter and heiress of the 
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Alexander Stewart, second son of William, first Viscount 
Mountjoy. An impoverished peer, whose agreeable genius 
had been stimulated by disappointment, is reported to have 
asked his right honourable friend, as he was entering his 
carriage, " How does it happen, Gardiner, you never make 
a mistake, and get up behind ?" " Some people, my lord,'»f 
replied the ex-footman, "who havfe been long accustomed 
to going in, remain at last on the outside, and can neither 
get in nor up again." 

On the death of Lord Mountjoy, the estates of the Stewaft 
fisunily (of the royal stock) devolved on Charles, the son of 
Luke Gardiner, the privy councillor, and in the person of 
the said Charles's son (Luke the Second) the title of Mount- 
joy was renewedi The footman's grandson was made Baron 
Mountjoy in 1789, and Viscount Mountjoy in 1796; he 
died three years after arriving at the latter dignity, and 
was succeeded by a son, the Eight Honourable Charles 
John Gardiner, who, in 1809, was elected a representative 
peer for Irelandj and was created Earl of Blessington on 
the 22nd of June, 1816. 

The course of this nobleman, who was a novelist, was one 
of splendid folly. He does not appear to have been otherwise 
than a kindly and honourable gentleman, but his luxurious in- 
dulgence and passion for display were in the opinion of many 
sure indications of mental derangement. Only in his seven- 
teenth year, when, on hia father's death, he came into 
early possessipn of the title and the estates, which afforded 
him a clear revenue of between £20,000 and £30,000 
per annum, he conceived a strong liking for the stage, 
and, after much careful and laborious practice, became a 
superior actor, for an amateur. For some years he enter- 
tained his Irish Mends at Mountjoy Forest with theatrical 
performances on a scale of ridiculous splendour. Actors 
were brought at an enormous cost from London and Dub- 
]in; thousands of poTinds were expended on the decoration^ 
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of tbe theatre and the purchase of coBtumes, and an extra- 
vagant hospitality woa administered to tUo gueKte who 
came to witneaa the playa. Nor was this theatrical mank 
the only foible on which the young nobleman squandered 
hiB paternal wealth. Petted from childhood and ignorant 
of moral restraint, he gratified the whim of the moment 
without any regard to the expense entailed l)y indulging 
his fancy, Of quick and siifting impulses, and of infirm 
volition, he was devoid of perseverance, save in the pursuit 
of trifles which seemed heyond his reach. If he fell in 
love with a horse, a magnificent Btage-dresa, a picture, or a 
woman, he bid for it, as if tlie preservation of life depended 
on Ilia obtaining it. He could even be faithful to a 
woman till he had won her, Not that he was incapable 
of a lasting afiection, for he loved passionately both his 
wives ; but with him an affection was fleeting, just in pro- 
portion as it reached its object with ease. His first wife was 
a lady who, when she first made his acquaintance, was the 
wife of a Major Browne. After much solicitation, Mra. 
Browne consented to become his lordship's mistress, and 
on the death of her husband (in 1812) she became Vis- 
countess Mountjoy. The fruit of this connection con- 
sistod of two illegitimate children, John and Emily So- 
aalie, commonly called Lady Mary Gardiner, and two 
legitimate — Lady Harriett Anne Frances Gardiner (who 
married Count d 'Oreay in 1829, and, secondly, the Hon. 
Charles Spencer Cowper, third son of the late Earl Cow- 
per, in 18B3), and the Eight Hon. Luke "Wellington, Ti»- 
count Mountjoy, bom in 1814, and who died in lus tenth 
year. 

Lady Mountjoy had only a brief poasesaion of her doarl; 
purchased honours, for she died at St. Germains, in Freooe, 
ou the 9th of September, 1814. Her husband was by tfak 
event plunged into grief, the violence of which spoki* mow 
for hie want of moral restraint than for the goodoi^M ti 
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his heart. His emotions found a characteristic relief in 
conveying his wife's remains to the tomb with a pomp 
which aroused the ridicule and displeasure of all (save the 
rabble) who witnessed it, and on which was lavished a sum 
between £3000 and £4000. 

The widower did not long remain disconsolate. Again 
he fixed his affections on the wife of a soldier, living apart 
from her husband; and again, as soon as decency would permit 
after the death of the husband, he married the lovely widow. 
The title, however, which he bestowed on his second wife 
was npt Viscountess Mountjoy, but Countess of Blessing- 
ton ; for between the death of his first wife and his second 
marriage, he had been advanced to the rank of an earl. 

At this period Lady Blessington was in the brightest 
summer of her matchless beauty. In girlhood she was not 
esteemed so attractive as her sisters, but with womanly 
years her charms had developed into that loveliness which 
mocks the feebleness of imagination. Those who watched 
and were fascinated by her graces, tried in vain to analyze 
them, and say in what her witchery consisted. Her 
dazzlingly clear complexion, dark hair, and rich dark eye- 
brow en and lashes, delicate features ever radiant with the warm 
light oi". her mirthful nature, small mouth and thin pink 
lips curling-, with playful irony, small white hands, tiny feet, 
and incomparable shape, were the theme of universal admi- 
ration, not (less than her frank, generous, cordial manner, 
Irish in its Ueartiness, French in its piquancy, and English 
in its delica«cy and refinement — and her rich, soft voice, 
which alike in laughter and in speech enlivened its hearers 
with a senst5 of new-foimd happiness. But what most 
elicited enthui^iastic praise, was the perfect harmony of her 
entire appearance in rest and in action. The emotion of the 
moment was as manifest in her step, her form, her slightest 
alteration of a^ttitude, as in her coimtenance. She was 
young and triujuphant^ gentle, and of a constitution natu- 
TOL. n. M 



rally mirthful ; these were her halcyon (!^b, erory h 
brought with it a ieeeh joy. and the ik^ligbt she lapericBMd, 
manifested in the strangely subtle langua^ of l»cr IxMuty, 
iraa itself the quality with which, heyund ail lujf odlier 
charms, she awayed the affections and iiiia!4iiuitiot& of her 
astonished and almost incredulous admirera. 

Ijody Blessington immediately hecame a celel>rity of the 
higheBfc fashion. As the wife of a popular nobleman, who 
not only poHBesBed great wealth, hut in expending it seemed 
to mistake his principal for income, ehe was surrounded 
irith all that splendour which captivates the multitude ; Iter 
beauty secured her the homage of everyheholder; and her wit 
and tastes gathered round her all that was brilliant in mU^ 
leet throughout the kingdom. Eoyal dukes were &equiiB* 
visitors in her residence in St. Jamee'a Square, in vhaA 
were received also, as honoured guests, statesmen and lsw> 
vers such aa Canning, Caatlereagh, Lansdowne, Palmcntiia 
and Lord John Russell, Brougham and Erskiue. t1i(«», 
Kemblo often was seen, in company with Mni.ilu-va, 
■and Wilkie, and Lawrence, whose art has prescr' ' ■ 
the life-like semblance of his beautiful hoslu-. 
dazzling assemblies of that palate, also, Rog'" 
lOve stealthily amongst the crowd, sneering un ' 
1 hy turns, and admired as a cynic is evti' 
nother poet, in person almost as minute ae ■ 
Italy," but far richer in meutal endowir'-r' - 
id at the same time animate the >;ii ■ 
tqnisiteB, and wits, as he recited im' 
irilling pathos, the tenderest ol' b- 
And, as the strain concluded, Luttrrll i lt« 

■gashing impromptu he had been wuitii' ■ ■ '. 

*" But to be the host of such bright ['• •^ne 

Lord Blessington who, though at i -d. 

BO aated with long and exces' lin 

exhausted every source of jii ■ .t of 
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traTel. He determined to bid adieu to England, and reside 
for a lengthened period in continental countries. The 
course that he took, accompanied by his army of cooks and 
ostentatious suite, we all know from Lady Blessington's 
"Idler in Italy" and "Idler in IVance," and the many 
published journals in which the gorgeous trifling and mag» 
nificent insanity of Luke Gardiner's descendant are de* 
scribed. From Paris to Italy, and, after the lapse of years, 
from Italy back again to Paris, they moved in a devious 
route, attended by all those aids to sensual delight with 
which the imagination adorns a picture of oriental luxury. 
Miss Mary Ann Power, Lady Blessington's youngest sister, 
and Charles Matthews, the distinguished comedian, then a 
lively and engaging youth, destined for the profession of 
architecture, were of the party at its first outset. In 
Italy they were joined by the Count D'Orsay, whose noble 
powers were wasted in dictating the foibles of fashion, and 
whose gentle nature and naturally warm heart were finally 
obscured and hardened by selfishness, though he never lost 
the manner of his original generosity. In 1823, while at 
Genoa, Lady Blessington became acquainted with Byron, 
and after the death of the poet, she gave the world a picture 
of him which was cruelly true, although inspired by the spite 
of wounded vanity. "Tour other allies," Byron wrote 
to Moore, " whom I have found very agreeable personages, 
are Milor Blessington and epome, travelling with a very 
handsome companion in the shape of a * French Coimt' (to 
rise Earquhar's phrase in the Beaux Stratagem), who has 
all the air of a Oupidon dichaine, and is one of the few 
specimens I have seen of our ideal of a Frenchman before 
the Bevolution, an old friend with a new face, upon whose 
like I never thought we should look again." The 
French Count, in the course of time, acted a conspicuous 
part in English society. Of a commanding stature, a 
Lkingly7a.eful figure, an aspect proud without an ap. 
proach to stiffixess, a fiiee of peculiar comeliness and frank 
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espreasion, and au easy cordiality of maimer that showed 
to be as uatunJIy amiable as be was naturally gifted anS 
srtiiicially polished — at a glance he was seen to be no 
common dandy. His physical strength and adroitness 
;were unexampled ; he ■was the master of all elegant awom- 
pliahments, and he poaaeaaed one of those happy inteOi- 
;s which are ever at rest lut never idle, and by which 
knowledge is acquired without labour; he was a hold 
rider, an expert swordsman, and a good shot ; of hia ea- 
pabilitieB as sii artiBt, bis paintings, sculpture, and iimu- 
jnerable sketches testily ; he bad an agreeable voice, and 
an ample acquaintance with music ; in conversation, h'v) 
aubtle humour and love of delicate irony, that never gave 
pain, made him a wit pre-eminent amongst wits. The art 
■which Lady Blesaington was remarkable for, — that of 
making all who approached her pleased with themselves, — 
issesaed in a yet higher degree ; in society, he seemed 
perfectly unconacioua of himself, — his own dignity, or Btyle,. 
or the universal admiration he elicited, never cost him a 
thought ; the feeling always espreaaed in bis countenauoi 
IS one of lively pleasure iu seeing once more the person 
■bore or no bore — with whom he happened to exchange 
Tvorda; the weak he always took under his protection; to 
dull companions he e\hibited delicate forbearance; those 
who were attacked behind their backs he invariably de- 
fended; in the ball-room, where he was the arbiter eirgoK- 
tiammi of the highest fashion, it was remarked that the 
girls among whom he distributed his attentions were the 
plain and the portionless ; to all appearance, he was unablo 
to enjoy himself, save in giring enjoyment to others ; he 
'08 capable of displaying hauteur and disd^ to but one 
claas of persona, — the representatives of vulgar wealth, 
purae-proud snobs — creatui-ee alas ! too plentiful in great 
London — he crushed beneath hia heel. Such was the happy 
temperament of the man, that he never eufiered from % 
>ii<aiiefit*B enniU, and could find as much amuaement in tlw 
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dullest country town as in St. James's-street in the height 
of the season. Every man, however humble, he treated 
with respect and kindness : his tailor and his valet he 
addressed as if they were gentlemen, not disgraced by 
rendering him service ; his dependents, from high to low, 
were particularly attached to him. And yet, this gifted 
being, so fertile in intellect,* so truly refined, and so amia- 
ble, consented to wreck his powers and wealth on the 
paltry ambition of fashionable notoriety— to give laws to 
tailors, and furnish designs for new carriages to Long Acre — 
could squander an enormous property at Crockford's and 
on knaves — could be faithless to a gentle wife, and could 
maintain a relation with that wife's mother, which charity 
could not disguise, and enmity would not care to misre- 
present. 

From Geneva, where they saw much (albeit Lady Bles- 
sington represented it as mv^^Ji more) of Byron, and Lord 
Blessington heard of the death of his son and heir, Lord 
Mountjoy ; from Eome, where the Irish peer and his lady suf- 
fered much want of various luxuries, to them necessaries, not 
to be procured in the holy city (where, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1827, the Count D'Orsay married the Lady Harriet 
Frances Gardiner, out of love to her father, the young lady 
being then only fifteen years and four months old) — ^from 
Venice and Milan, the Blessingtons retraced their steps 
to Paris, where they arrived in the June, 1828, and where 
they contemplated making a prolonged residence. They 
took the Hotel Ney, in the Eue de Bourbons, and fitted 
it up with furniture and decorations, the splendour of which 
astonished even Parisian upholsterers. The following de- 
scription, from " The Idler in France," of the bed-room of 
her ladyship, and the dressing-room, may be regarded as a 
sample of the entire mansion. "The whole fitting up," 

♦ Count D'Orsay was a noveKst, and, strange to say, [a firm believer 
in Alchemy ! 
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when my most galif 
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says Lady tilessiogton, " is in exquisite taste ; knd, aa usual, 
when my most galiant of all gallaitt husbands, that it «t«t 
fell t<i the lot of happy woman to possess, interferes, no 
eipenae haa been spared. The hed, which ia silveTed 
instead of gilt, rests on the backs of two large silver swu^ 
BO eiquiaitely sculptured that everj- feather is iit klto- 
relievo, and looks as fleecy as those of the living bird. Hie 
recess in which it is placed is lined with white fiuted ailk, 
bordered with blue embossed laxw ; and from the colnama 
that support the frieze of the recess, pale blue silk curtaiaa, 
lined with white, are hung, which, when drawn, conceal 
the recesa altogether. 

• ••««• 

"A silTcred sofa haa been made to fit the aide of thn 
room opposite the fire-place, near to which stands a mort 
inviting hergere. An escritoire occupies one panel, a book- 
Btflnd the other, and a rich coffer for jewels forms a pendant 
to a similar one for lace or India shawls. A carpet vS 
uncut pile, of a pale blue, a silver lamp, and a Psyche glass ; 
the ornaments, silvered, to correspond with the decorations 
of the chamber, complete the furniture. The hangings of 
the dressing-room are of blue aitk, covered with lace, and 
trimmed with rich frills of the aamematerial, as are also th« 
dressing stands and chaise lounge ; and the carpet and lamp 
are similar to those »f the bed. A toilette-table standi 
before the window, and small jardinieres are placed in front 
of each panel of looking-glaas, but bo low as not to impede 
a full view of the person dressing in this beautiful little 
sanctuary. The talle de bain is draped with white muslin, 
trimmed with lace ; and the sofa and htrgerr, are covered 
with the same. The bath is of marble, inserted in the floor, 
with which its sorface is level. On the ceiling over it is a 
painting of Flora, scattering flowers with one band, while 
from the other ia suspended an alabaster lamp, in tlte iiinn 
of a lotus." 
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But for Lord Blessington the end of all this fair display 
wad at hand, and scarcely was that dainty chamber com- 
pleted, when he who had planned its costly ornaments lay 
still and silent on the backs of the silver swans, never again 
to experience flattery, and at last of no more account, save 
in the affections of a few firiends, than the poorest toiler on 
those wide estates in Ireland &om which had been 
wj^ung the wealth which he, careless of the duties of 
his high portion, had lavished in southern climes on the 
caprices of his jaded appetites. Lord Blessington aroused 
himself from the luxurious indolence of his Paris life, and 
appeared in his place in the House to support the Emanci- 
pation Act. It is edifying to read Lady Blessington's 
remarks, in " The Idler in rrance," on the self-denial and 
patriotism displayed by her lord in this great public service. 
" His going to England," her Ladyship remarked, " at this 
moment, when he is fer from well, is no little sacrifice of 
personal comfort ; hut never did he consider self when a duty 
was to he performed, ^^ On the 22nd of August, 1822, Lord 
Blessington had left his country, and now, afber an absence 
of more than six years from his tenantry and the legislative 
house, of which he was a member, he returned to perform a 
scanty act of honesty. In the May of 1829 he was again 
in Paris, when on the 23rd instant he was carried off unex- 
pectedly by apoplexy. With all his extravagance and 
waywardness, which were grotesque enough to prove the 
insanity of any man of humbler rank, he was a nobleman 
of many amiable qualities as well as grave errors, and he 
managed to secure the love of many good, and the admirar 
tion of many clever men. "Adieu, most pleasant com- 
panion !" Savage Landor wrote, on hearing of his lordship's 
death. "Adieu, most warm-hearted friend I Often and 
long, and never with slight emotion, shall I think of th^ 
many hou^s we have spent together; the light seldom 
ending gravely — ^the graver always lightly." 
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On Lord Blessingtou's denth. hie property was found t-o 
be encumbered uot leas tlian those who knew hU habita 
anticipated it would be; and in addition to the debM 
heaped ou the estateB, their rental, from depreciation, and 
anlea of certain portions, had beeu diminished by nearly a 
quarter of their value when his lordship came into poBfiossion 
of them. When he first came to the Irish peerage, the 
rental was about £30,000 ; in 1846 it was £22,718 14*. 7d. 
The diaposition of the large property, on the earl'B death 
(large, notwithstanding its incumbrances'), was such tm 
those interested expected it would be ; and on the whole it 
displayed an honourable and afiectionalc consideration for 
all who depended on him. To defend the conduct of A 
father who married his daughter, while still a child, and 
utterly ignorant of the world, to a man much her senior, 
whom she had never had n. sufficiently long acquaintaiu-e 
with to enable her, under ordinary circumstancea, either to 
love or hate him, is of course impossible ; but as this mad 
arrangement, the darling wliim of his lordship's affectian, 
had been completed, it was only right to place a liberal 
supply of wealth at the command of the good-natured Count 
3>'0raay, who to oblige his iriend, more than to serve hia 
own base interests, took for, his wife a school-girl. " then an 
infant of the age of fifteen years or thereabouts." 

Lady Blessington on becoming a widow had a clear ineomfr 
of £2,000 per annum (iuclutivc of the £1,000 per annum 
settled on her at the time of her marriage), and c«rtain other 
property, such as the lease of the mansion in St. .Tames'fl 
Square, carriages, parapheruaJia, and plate. Handsome aa such 
n provision was, it woa very LnsufBcient for the maintenaiw« 
of the Hotel Ney, and her ladyship, for various reasons, 'at 
some respecta wisely, determined to return to London, when 
' it was in her power, with prudence, to occupy a leading posi- 
tion in society on her curtailed means. lu 1831, she filed 
herself in Seamore Place, where she resided tiU 1836, when 
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she moved to the more imposing residence of G-ore House, 
Kensington, formerly the home of the gentle William Wil- 
berforce, and since Lady Blessington's death, the hall of 
Soyer's symposium. In 1832, the Count and Countess 
D'Orsay were living in Seamore Place, with Lady Blessing- 
ton; but ere long the deeply-injured Countess D'Orsay 
dissapeared i^om the scene, and her husband by his acts 
avowed himself the devoted slave of the mother. The rela- 
tion between him and the latter lady was never questioned 
by society, although with his dying breath the Count pro- 
tested to Mr. Madden that his regard for her had never been 
other than that of filial affection, and that she had been to 
him a mother, and only a mother ! Yet though no doubt 
existed in society as to the connection of Lady Blessington 
with her husband's son-in-law, yet so fascinated was the 
squeamish British public by the style and dignity and graces 
of the culprits, that London morality for once assumed the 
garb of charity, and insulted virtue only whispered her 
indignation. Some utterly disbelieved the mean calumnies. 
Bolder spirits admitted the truth of the accusation, but in the 
circumstances, in the imprudence of Lord Blessington in 
making so distinguished a man as Count D'Orsay the daily 
companion for years of his young and transcendently beau- 
tiful wife, and in his wicked folly in fast tying the Oupidon 
dechaine to a child-wife, found weighty excuses for the 
grave offence. It is true that the more severe, and let us 
add in honesty the more virtuous, of the women of England's 
aristocracy held themselves proudly aloof from the attrac- 
tions of Lady Blessington's drawing-rooms ; but this cen- 
sorious prudery, as its enemies termed it, did not influence 
the men who flocked round that mistress of all womanly 
graces, who, if as the years of her worldly frivolity 
increased in number she lost the early warmth of her heart, 
retained to the last a generous sympathy with noble thoughts, 
and a sincere admiration of genius. The celebrated men 
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who met in ter ronms wpre not a fe^v; and if one could re- 
assemble the conatituenta of some of those Gore Rohm 
parties, we should find many dietiuguiahed wita and politiwd 
chieftaioB who, when Lady BlesBiugton first gathered them 
to her and paid homage to their great powers, were little 
known to fame and were neglected by fortune. There were 
to be seen the boon spirits of the retiring generation; Hook 
reeling and staggering into the grave, Henry Luttrell e»«r 
ready to retort, George Colmsm the younger, Jamea Smith 
with his gouty feet in alippera, resting on crutches, watchiol 
and listening in the glittering crowd which ever and Bg»ia 
brightened with a mot eitorted from him by an acute twing* 
of hie malady, and the achokrly Lord Strangford. Tb« 
most famouB and powerful of our atatsamen and lawyers too 
would mingle in the scene ; the grand old Duke, courteouB to 
all and calmly obsen'ant. and strikingly cordial to Count 
D'Orsay, the only artist who painted him like a gentleman; 
Lord Ahinger; Lord Durham; Lord Lyndhurst, whose grand 
old age permits him still to be the most forcible if not th» 
most a^compUshed orator of the House of Peers ; Lord 
Brougham, whose vigorous intellect is at this day unaffected 
by the sufi^erings of his decayed frame ; and the JMarquis of 
Lansdowne. And amongst the poets of renown, and politi- 
cians who had grown grey in success, were viewed t)i» 
youthful, or at least comparatively unknown, aspirants for 
the high honours in letters and state-craft and the fino re 
Dickens (already celebrated) ; Thackeray, shghtlyembitterpd 
perhaps by his long tenure of obscurity ; Bulwer, smartiBg 
under the insults of newspnpcr critics, who represented kim 
ne compounded of pedant, fop, and scoundrel ; the younger 
D'Isracli fresh from the failure of his maiden speech in tbt 
House of Commons ; Nicholas Parker Willis, overdressed, in- 
sinuating, and not to be daunted, taking notes of the dressni, 
attitudes, and words of the celebrities present, — uott-s soon 
to be dished up with scandalous allusions eni impertineiices, 
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for sale in America ; Haydon, whose life of religious impulse, 
unguided by moraHty, was soon to close in suicide ; Law- 
rence and Landseer ; Albert Smith, handsome, genial, and 
natural, notwithstanding his affectations, giving offence on 
all sides, but pleased himself and anxious to please others^ 
highly esteemed by his hostess for his inexhaustible stories 
of pleasantry, and admired for his manly virtues as much as 
for his many accomplishments. And in the later years of the 
GFore House festivities, a constant and deeply obliged guest 
was a small man of middle age, thin, meagre, and wiry, with 
a swarthy and sallow face, of which the large aquiline nose, 
the heavy and corrugated brows, tind the sinister expression 
of the eyes, were the prominent characteristics. Silent, 
self-absorbed, a conspirator by instinct, without a sentiment 
save love of self, cold and perfidious, this was the man whose 
life had been one continued mutiny against law and order ; 
who in 1831 narrowly escaped death in his attempt to estab- 
lish a republic on the ruins of the Papal power ; who a few 
years subsequent to that abortive attempt essayed the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, which offence was pardoned on the 
ground of his imputed mental imbecility ; who repaid this 
clemency by as iU-advised and contemptible a descent on 
Boulogne, for which act of unprincipled foUy he was for five 
years imprisoned in the fortress of Ham, not sent to perish 
on an African swamp ; and who, escaping from that prison in 
the disguise of a stonemason, reached England, was nur- 
tured, cherished, and supported by the Count D'Orsay and 
Lady Blessington, was by the instrumentality of the former 
mainly advanced to the presidency of the French Eepublic, 
and since attaining that high position has proved himself 
truly a Prince by his gratitude to the friends of his advCTsity, 
and his respect for oaths — ^and an Emperor by the services 
he has rendered to liberty. 

Such were a few^ of the principal characters who moved 
, at vaiioufi periods, stretching over almost twenty years, 
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through Lailv Blesaingtoii's rooms nf repcptinn. Somf 
were aged men, who were conducted from those bright 
saloons by the great "giim chamberlain;" wbilst some hnd 
high careers before them, and found in those assembliei 
only the pastime of youth. 

During Lady Bleasington's residence in Seamore Place, ■ , 

Count D'Oraay bad a small house in CuTKon Street, and ^^ 

when she removed to Kensington Gore, he took a modest 

dwelling near at hand, but soon he resided altogether at 

Gore House. It was mamfest from the first that the 

' lady's extravagance would bring her to ruin. Her income 

I for her rank was by no means large, and it was burdened by 

, a long string of poor relations. She and her sister. Lady 

Canterbury, together tUlowed the drunken old reprobate, 

their father, £120 per annum ; and he was only one of her 

many pensioners. The establishment at Gore House with 

economy (and Lady Bleaaiugton, strange to say, throughoot 

lierdomeatic arrangements was prudent and methodical in her 

extravagance) demanded an expenditure of at least £4,000 ' 

per annum ; and her ladyship had but half that sum. Count - 

D'Orsay of course shared his purse with hers, but his | 

1 perty consisted altogether ofliis debts, bearing a magnificent^ 

I interest of about 10 or 20 percent. His embarrassjnenta 

' were without intermission, and it is impossible to a 

I what they in all were. During his residence in England he^^i* 

I had an ^owanee from the Court of ChMicery in Irelani;^--^^ 

I on account of the settlement on Countess D'Orsay, of £55CI^^| 

I pep annum, and he received in all £103,600 from the Ble* — ^H 

I singtou estates, but these sums only paid a fraction of tusa^H 

I liabiiitiea. Latterly he applied his powers as an artist tt^=^^^^| 

1 the replenishment of hia purse, and the reason he did uo^^^f 

[ liecome rich in his profession, was because the sums h^^^^B 

earned were spent before be obtained them. It was «l»t» ^M 

generally believed that on the whole he won at play mor* ^H 

than he Icrat ; but it requires no ordinary powers of credulit;' ^H 
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to believe in a gambler eventually winning. To make up the 
deficit in income Lady Blessington used the pen, which she 
at first employed only as a toy ; and as far as money is con- 
cerned, she worked with good result. 

She had in 1822 published " The Magic Lanthorn ; or, 
Sketches of Scenes in the Metropolis " and " Sketches and 
Fragments," from the latter of which works she obtained 
between £20 and £30, which sum she applied to a charitable 
purpose. At that time she little thought that she should 
live to haggle with publishers for a price, and hope anxiously 
for the arrival of a bookseller's cheque in time to meet a bill 
shortly to become due. In 1832, the htisiness of bookmaking 
began, and she published in ** Colbum's New Monthly 
Magazine," and afterwards in one vol., 8vo., her " Journal of 
Conversations with Lord Byron." Her novels followed in due 
course ; — "Grace Cassidy, or the Eepealers," " Meredyth," 
" The Follies of Fashion, or the JBeau Monde of London," 
" The Two Friends," " The Victims of Society," " The Con- 
fessions of an Elderly Lady," " The Governess,"' " The Lot- 
tery of Life, and other tales," "Strathem, or Life at Home 
and Abroad," " The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre," 
" Lionel Deerhurst, or Fashionable Life under the Eegency," 
" Marmaduke Herbert," and " Country Quarters," published 
after her death. Besides these works she published, in 1839, 
"Desultory Thoughts and Eeflections," and "The Idler in 
Italy," and in 1841, "The Idler in France," numerous 
sketches in fashionable periodicals, and her poem, "The Belle 
of the Season ; " she moreover edited for some years Heath's 
" Bookof Beauty," " The Keepsake," and " Gems of Beauty," 
and for six months had the post of fashionable correspondent 
to the " Daily News," for which she was paid £250. 

Of her industry, it is impossible to speak in too high 
terms, while of most of the productions of her pen it 
would be difficult to speak in too low. She might have gone 
down to posterity with a fair and distinguished literary 
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reputation if she Iiad aeret poblBfaed hex- vab 9w 
nrau^Ml witli the mo«t inojtnous ■ iUmb , ^rkm ^ ■ ■^ > ^i i 
to eitol her wit, mad witli good remom foaaeA km 
vxtnordinaiy conrersatioiul powen, hiid ahe coalMd 
her nuthonhip to raanuacripte, wfaiefa, like Oodnl 
D'Orsay's jounud during his first tisH to 
mbmitted onlj to a few chosea Bpirils, we, and 
after lu, should hare looked back to h^ witli 
have reverenced her for n genius she did not 
few of her jeiix d'ejprit would have been 
handed down, growing brighter from the prooesa of tzs- 
dition, and the;^ would have enabled ua to 
speaker to be the lovely, graceful, cordial 
renlly waa, and also to be much more besides. Bat witk 
tuch evidences of flippancy of thought, superfieiathy <rf 
observation, feebleness of expression, and commomteas — 
we do not like to say coartenen — of taote, as sboond in h*r 
norels, it is impossible for us to romance about her. Aad 
yet, as regards the remuneration for her labours, abe waa 
a snccemful writer, and in good years made more t&an 
j52,000 per annum. A careless observer, some hundred or 
more years hence, of the manners and literature of thi« 
generation, will most likely be led into error by the pemaal 
of Lady Blessington's fictions, coupled with a knowledj^ 
of what she was able to sell them for. They really poooeaa 
no merit whatever; to originality they do not pretoid. 
b^g weak imitations of the Hook school, the beat of 
thetu being just readable repetitions of the semi-Batirical 
and entirely abusive descriptions of vulgar people, wbom 
the great Theodore regarded aa belonging without eioep- 
tion to the ranks beyond the pale of the ariatocracy ; tiey 
are loosely and ungrainmaticully worded, and are throu^* 
out pervaded by bad taste and disreputable morals. The 
groHi sensuality of the men, the vanity and petty deceit* 
fulaesa of the women, cannot be estimated by any one wbo 
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has not read ^^ The GoYenjaBS," the *' Memoirs of a Feinme 
de Chaxabre,'* and the *' Confessions of an Eld^ly Grentle* 
man." Ladj Blessington never took her pen in hand to 
write a story that she did not immediately proceed to de- 
scribe, in terms calculated to raise a blush on a modest 
girl's cheek, intrigues that would shock the morality of a 
green-room, and the delicacy of a kitchen. ^^ The Idler 
in Italy," "The Idler in France," and "The Conversa. 
tions with Lord Byron," perhaps, do not merit this severity 
of oenwire ; but even over them the trail of the serpent 
is visible, and many of her other works deserve yet moi^ 
unsparing condemnation. It is passing strange that num- 
bers who could contemplate without pain or displeasure 
the pictures of fashionable vice and degradation, which 
Lady Blessington delighted to draw, were ready to raise 
the cry against Thackeray who was less sweeping in his 
accusations against those in high places, though he always 
urged the truth of his charges with greater ability. And 
yet this lady was rewarded for her flimsy nastmess with 
£2,000 a year ! It is true she was ; but the publishers) 
and not the public directly, paid her thus exorbitantly. 
The proprietors of fashionable "Annuals," "Keepsakes," 
and " Books of Beauty," knew the value of a Countess's 
name on the title pages of their volmnes of elegant com- 
mon-place. It was the title, not the sti/le, of Lady Bles- 
sington that was purchased in Marlborough Street, just as 
Mr. Colbum and Mr. Bentley had their offices painted for 
appearance's sake. And ere her ladyship was disabled &om 
using her pen the booksellers foimd out the mistake they had 
made ; her novels were almost invariably a source of loss to 
the publishers, who, partly because they deemed it good for 
their "house" to send forth a Countess's works, and partly 
out of gratitude for being invited to the dinners and recep-* 
tions in Seamore Place and Gore House, paid her hand^ 
some prices for th^m, For " Strathem, x)r Life s-t Home 
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and Abroad," which first appeared in tho " Sunday Times," 
and then waa re-publUhed by Colbum, in four volnmeB/ 
she obtained nearly £600. What proportion of thia bi 
the newspaper proprietor pnid and what the publisher, we 
cannot say, but Mr, Colburn only sold 400 copies, and lost 
£40 by his bargain. It ia something to aay for the taate 
and intelligence of the readers of fashionable novels that 
they declined to patronize Lady Bleseington, and that ia 
the later years of her career ahe found it diificult to get 
a piiblisher to publish a novel from her pen at his own 
riak. 

But ere long the crash came. AU the exertions of whiti 
the Countess waa capable could not raise her income of, 
£2,000 to £4,000, per annum ; and Count D'Orsay found hit 
labours in his studio unabla to meet his espendituro as the 
acknowledged leader of London fashion. To the last he 
persisted in extravagance, and declared that as long as hs 
lived it should be a point of religion with him to have tha 
best of everything he tli4 have ; when be could not have 
the beat carriage, he would have tlie best umbrella, 
years before the final eipoaure occurred, Lady Blcsaingtoai 
led a life of unintermittent anxiety about money matters ;j 
on all sides demands were made upon her, and while she v 
smiling responses to the many fiatterers who stood aroundi 
visions of angry and liefraudeil tradesmen diatreBSod 
her. In the spring of 1849, Gore House was deserted by ita 
mistreas, and the sale followed quickly on her departure j 
but for two years previous she and Count D'Orsay ha4 
been fairly beleaguered by creditors, and no one wbi 
admitted within the residence, till a careful scrutiny had 
gatiafied the porter that the visitor wa8 not a sherifTa emissary. 
At length bailifis efl'eeted an entrance, and an exeeutioil 
waa put in the house by a dealer in silk, lace, India shawlHi 
and fancy jewellery, for a debt of £4,000. Count D'Oreay, 
whofnr a considerable period had been kept a prisoner toU» 
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house and grounds, save on Sundays, when he appeared in his 
usual splendour in the parks, and after the dusk of other 
days, was immediately informed of the irruption, ax^d that 
he must fly without delay, for his person would not be safe 
for a day after the rumour of the execution had spread 
through the town. The blow, so long dreaded, had at le&gth 
fallen, and strange to say the Count would not believe it 
had really descended. "Bah — ^bah — ^bah," he responded witii 
magnificent incredulity to his valet's assurances ; but an 
interview with Lady Blessington convinced him that the 
intelligence was aU too true. The next morning the Count 
D'Orsay, who for nineteen years had dictated laws, in all 
matters of taste, to the proudest, most accomplished, and 
most powerful noblesse in the world, fled from the seat of 
his empire, with one portmanteau, and attended by a 
single servant. H6 went to Paris, whither Lady Blessington ' 
and the two Miss Powers (her nieces) followed him at the 
end of a fortnight, leaving aU the treasures of Gtore House 
to be inspected by the motley assemblage, London only 
can supply, and to be dispersed in aU directions by the 
auctioneer's hammer. There was no time for ceremonious 
adieux ; Lady Blessington fled without bidding farewell to 
even her intimate friends, with the exception of two or three 
trusted and loved familiars. Of course the world she quitted 
did not waste sorrow on her trouble, — ^for it was the 
world of Vanity Fair ; but she left amidst the many who 
viewed her fall with that exultation which the spectacle of 
defeat often produces in depraved minds, and the many 
more who regarded her overthrow with cold amusement and 
unpitying curiosity, a few who, gratefiil for many acts of 
her womanly generosity, remembered the fine qualities 
of her nature, which though tarnished and sullied by the 
worldly atmosphere in which her life had passed, was still 
noble in its ruin, and who now, in the day of her adversity, 
loved her more than ever they had done in the sun-shine of 
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her glorj-. Xumeroiis were the offei-e, made with a deliowj 
which inTariablT clothes Buch oft'erB, of pecuniary aid, but 
they were gratefuUj declined ; and tho eyes of llie satirist, 
staading amidst the crowd of Jew dealers, tradesmen, and 
idle gazers, who with ribald talk surreyed the treasures 
of the deserted mansion on the days previous to the auction, 
ghstened with emotion when he thought of her who in those 
Bumptuous rooms had given happiness to so many, fcv whose 
trials an4 Bufferings the world has so httle ayinpathv— ^eo 
of unappreciated merit, struggling genius, and exiled 
patriotism. 

Lady Bleasington and Count D'Oraay, worldly as they 
had been for years, had so little knowledge of human natun 
as to anticipate a cordial welcome in Paris by Prince Iiouis 
Napoleon, President of the Eepublic. D'Orsay, in contra- 
diction to all popular conceptions of a man of fashion, always 
took a bright view of mankind, and from first to last gate 
all persons credit for the virtues which only a few poBaecs. 
I'rom his bosom friend, then, whom be had cherished in tla 
hour of need, and had assisted, indeed one may say raUed, 
to a proud eminence, be did not expect ingratitude, — but 
he found it. Louis Napoleon, indeed, requested the honour' 
of a caU from Lady Bleaaington, at the Eiyaee. to which plaea 
she went with hernieces and Count D'Orsay; and the Prince 
afterwards invited the party to dinner; but his manner eleoriy 
indicated that the Prince President and future Emperor did 
not intend to be grateful for favors received. "Ah, ah, 
Lady Blessington," said the Preaident,whea the open carriagB 
in which he was seated, shortly after the manifestatioD of 
his base ingratitude, was locked in a street-stoppage with 
that of Lady Ele8sington,"aTeyougoing to atop long iuPsri*?" 
With an arch look of merriment she replied, with felicitous 
satire, "I dont know — a/c t/oii f " There were many arouDii 
who witnessed this passage of arms and tlie Prince's defeat,, 
and ere sunset the polished sarcasm had been repeated ia^ 
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every salon in Paris, In the new life before her, preparing 
for a fresh career of triumph, and with a prospect, now that 
the worst hadfallen,of a distinguished position in Paris, Lady 
Blessington'sspiritsrose,andshe was observed to assume the 
airy cheerfulness and light-hearted merriment which for years 
she had laid aside. Her jointure of £2,000 per annum was 
secure; she was hopeful that her pen would still do her good 
service; and though no longer young she was still lovely and 
admired. She- busied herself with fitting up, in the old style 
of luxury and wanton magnificence, a handsome apartment 
in the Eue du Cerq, close to the Champs Elysees ; and the 
thoughts of seclusion from worldly pleasure and of pious 
preparation for death, which in the bitter moments of her 
disappointment she had cherished, were dismissed, and 
again she pined for the terrible excitement which had 
destroyed the fineness of her moral sense. But suddenly 
death came ; and she had scarcely entered her new home, 
when an affection of the heart, which had been progressing for 
at least twenty-five years, though neither she nor her 
physicians had detected it, carried her off without warning 
into the dim world, on the 4th of June, 1849. 

The consternation of Count D'Orsay at this bereavement 
is indescribable. He never recovered from the blow. 
From the day of her death he was a doomed man ; his hith- 
erto extraordinary health failed, his frame became the seat 
of a complication of disorders ; disease of the spine declared 
itself, and eventually, after bearing with manly fortitude 
acute and prolonged sufferings, he expired on the 4th of 
August, 1852, in his 52nd year. During the three years 
and two months intervening between the death of the 
woman he had loved so passionately and his own, he dis- 
played in no ordinary way that nobility which makes even 
those who do not reverence God, pay homage to our 
common nature. To the last he was devoted to art. Poor, 
and stricken with painful disease, be bravely exerted the 
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[ great mental faculties with which he was endowed, and iu 
I the studio in -which he worked and alejit and died, he 
ved the distinguished viaifcorB — princes, nobles, poets, 
I painters, 9r?n!]itot's, hiatoriauB, and oratorB— who paid him 
I the attentions of reverential afiectiou. Hiw eicmciating 
1 todily torments never extracted from him a groan ; resigned 
I and patient he exhibited a gentle eciisideration for those 
I aromjd him, which was womanly ia its tendemesa nod 
I pathos ; sometimes he would be overcome by a paroiysm 
I of grief, but the violent emotions were always caused by 
lithinking of Iter. When it was known he could not recover, 
I Ijoiiis Napoleon, with a hand red with, the massacre of tho 
I cotip d'etat aent him the appointment to the nominal poet 
I of 7)ircolor of Fine Arts, and when it wa« known that tlie 
I Count no longer lived the paltry juggler lamented that he 
I had lost his "best friend!" 

The great work of D'Orsay's genius, in hie last days, was 

I it mausoleum, at Chambourcy, "a pyramid of granite. 

Btauding on a square platform, on a level with the sur- 

I rounding ground, but divided from it by a deep fosse, whose 

I sloping sides are covered with green turf and ivy, truu- 

I planted from the garden of the house where Lady Blessiiig- 

I was bom. It stands on a hill side, just above the 

I "village cemetery, and overlooks a vie^v of exquisite beauty 

Vand immense estent, taking in the Seine winding through 

I the fertile valley, and the forest of St. Germain ; plaioe, 

I Tillages, and far distant hills ; and at tho back aud side it U 

sheltered by chesuut trees of large size and great age ; a 

ore picturesque spot it is difficult to imagine." 

'■Solid, simple, and severe," saya Mrs. Bomer, "it 

I combines every reqiusite in harmony with its eolenui 

I destination ; no meretriciouB ornament, no false sentiment, 

mar the purity of its design. The genius which devised it 

has succeeded in cheating the tomb of its horrors, withont 

depriving it of its imposing grarity, The ainiple portal ii 
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surmoiuited by a plain massive cross of stone, and a door 
secured by an open-work of bronze, leads to a sepulchral 
chamber, the key of which has been confided to me. All 
within breathes the holy calm of eternal repose : no gloom, 
no mouldering damp, nothing to recall the horrible images 
of decay. An atmosphere of peace pervades the place, and 
I could almost fancy that a voice from the tomb whispered 
in the words of Dante's Beatrice : — 



"'losono in pace ?^ 

''The light of the sun, streaming through a glazed aperture 
above the door, faUs like a ray of heavenly hope upon the 
symbol of man's redemption — a beautiful copy, in bronze, 
of Michael Angelo's crucified Saviour — ^which is affixed to 
the wall facing the entrance. A simple stone sarcophagus 
is placed on either side of the chamber, each one surmounted 
by two white marble tablets, encrusted in the sloping walls." 

In the one sarcophagus lies Marguerite, Countess of Bles- 
sington ; in the other, Alfred, Count D'Orsay. 

With hearts glovring with tender regret, commiseration, 
and charity, as best becomes weak and erring men, let us 
leave undivided in death those two who, whatever were 
their sins, were so steadfast in their love, * and who were 
never careless of the happiness of those to whom they 
extended their widely embracing friendship — ^those two, whom 
our judgment may condemn, but our affections must 
defend. 
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CHAPTER X. 



lETITIA ELIZABETH r.ANDON. 



MiBB LAin)oir'a feme waa won by her poetry; it was inli^r 
metrical compositions that her genius displayed itself: her 
prose- writings are lively, dramatic, forcible, but they con. 
tain nothing distinctive,^ — difl'ering as they do but little from 
the productioUB of many other artists far less richly endowed, 
and marked by no signs of that passion and depth of pathetic 
feeling which inspired her melodious verses. Still her novels aw 
interesting, and bristle with the indications of rare intellect; 
and they will long continue to bo read, both for their own 
merits, and because every fact connected with the sad his- 
tory of their author will for many a day be attractive. 

MiaaLandonwasofi-espectableextraction. Her great -grand- 
father, the rector of Nursted and listed, in Kent, wasin his day 
active in polemical literature. On hismural tablet in TedatiaiH 
Delamerc Church, Herefordshire, is the following nervous 
inscription, " The Eevd. John Landon, rector of Kurat«d 
and Hated, in Kent, died June 3rd, 1777, aged 77. His 
religious principles and hteraiy abilities were evident from 
what he did and wrote in vindication of tho religion hei pro- 
fessed, to the utter confutation of all Dissenters.'" The son 
of this worthy man, who utterly confuted all diasentera, was 
like his father, a beneficed clergyman, for he was rector of 
Tedstone Delamere for more than thirty years, till tlie year 
1782 — wheu he died, leai'ing a family of eight ehildren, rerr 
badly provided for. The eldest of hia three sous waa John, 
L. E, L.'b father ; another was Wbittington, who did some- 
g towards restoring the fortunes of the &mily — iat \»6 
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was Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, for more than 
thirty years, and held the lucrative deanery of Exeter. 

At an early age John Landon went into the navy, but 
after two voyages he relinquished the service, and through the 
aid of his comparatively opulent brother "Whittington, was, 
after the lapse of some years, admitted to a partnership in 
the house of Adair, the army agent, in PaU-Mall. He mar- 
ried and for a time thrived, but owing to commercial and 
other losses, he died in yery needy circumstances, leaving 
behind him a daughter, L. E. L., and a son, the Eevd. 
Henry "Whittington Landon. Besides these two children he 
had another daughter, who died in her thirteenth year. 

Letitia Landon was bom at 25, Hans Place, Chelsea, on 
the 14th of August, 1802 ; and in Hans Place and its im- 
mediate vicinity she passed the greater part of her days. 
In her sixth year she was sent to a school kept by Miss 
Eowden, at No. 22, Hans Place, an establishment that had 
as pupils Miss Mitford and Lady Caroline Lamb, but she 
remained there only a few months. Her education she re- 
ceived from a cousin, Miss Landon, whom to the last she 
loved with all the strength and depth of her affectionate 
nature. 

Her childhood on the whole was a happy — indeed a very 
happy — one. She was reared on a system that precluded 
harshness, and from her infancy she found exquisite delight 
in dream and reverie. Eor hours together the child would 
ramble in the garden of her father's house with a favourite 
long wand in her hand — called her measuring stick. " What 
is that for ? " an intruder would inquire. " Oh," would be 
the reply, " don't -speak to me, I have such a delightful 
thought in my head." In the nursery she was remarkable 
for strength and quickness of memory, being able with ease 
to learn by heart long ballads, and for unselfishness and 
generosity of disposition. Her brother had almost innu- 
merable stories to tell of the unvarying ardour of her affec- 
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tion for him, and her inatinctive habits of self-aacrifice. She 
was & buoyant, laughing, romping, gleefiil child, notwith« 
standing her frequent fits of penaiveneaa, — a source of light 
and pleasure to the whole bonae. And this happy tempera* 
ment she retained for yeara after the deep melancholy of 
her muse had made the wide world weep. 

She was quite a child when first her hot thoughts na 
into verse, and in respect of age was the fit inmate of the 
Bchool-room when her first effusiona in the " Literaiy 
Gazette" (there inserted fay her father's old fi-iead, Mr, 
Jerdan, the editor) made all readers capable of ajiprecia- 
ting poetry, aware that " L. E. L." was no cammoB 
Thy mester. Week hy week, the verses poured forth, eloqoott 
of deep feelings, poasesaing a melody that Moore uever 
in his sweetest lyrics sitrpassod, and rolling on widi ■ 
lawless strength that showed plainly they iJowed becaust 
they could not be withheld. They were covered witii 
&ulta, want of poliah, careleasQeas, redundancy of metft* 
phor and ornament ; but these very artistic failings weiN 
overlookedjUay admired— for they were the proofs and iQHig> 
nia of youthful and impetuous geniiu. Within the udIoiowb 
poet's breast swelled a power that was not to be trifled 
with, an irrepresBible force that must have ita way like 
electricity; — how should she pause to count numben^ 
refer to the rules of Syntax for enlightenment on a dubioiui 
expreaaion, or debate on the artistic proprieties, when 
thoughts, feelings, fancies, images followed in quick 
BTiceesaion, sti-uggling for utterance and defying rejection. 
Here was the secret of " L. E. L'a " power ; poetry me thf 
natural expression ofher ardent feelings; she, like the nigbU 
ingale which "crowda an.d hurries and preoipitatM iriA 
thick faet warbling his delicious notea," poured forth bw 
soul into song, because it was the only way nature porw 
mitted ber to disburthen herself of her unguvemabb 
^ng with her was not s mere nkental vxeruiKi', 
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an art, — ^it was a passion, an instinct. It is absurd to say 
she might have done greater things if she had taken more 
care, mare "pains," as if the production of poetry were much 
the same thing as the manufacture of a gauze-bonnet. 
The conditions of her genius denied her the faculty of com* 
posing with cold critical deliberation ; just in proportion as 
she " took pains '* her power deserted her and her virtue 
departed from her; with her, faultlessness would have 
necessitated the absence of all the elements of her poetic 
excellence, and would have been the greatest of all faults. 
Mr. Blanchard, who Ijy the light of his own splendid 
intellect knew better, perhaps, than any critic of his day, 
how to analyse, and detect, and value the mental treasures 
of others, well says in his biography of L. E. L., " But let 
this, at the same time, be borne in mind, that L. E. L. is not, 
even in her earlier poems, chargeable with having used two 
words where one would do ; she only sinned in employing 
two ideas, or three, where one was enough. It is true, she 
often marred a fine thought by a careless and inexact 
expression; but more frequently she destroyed the effect 
of a fine thought by profusely heaping others upon it, until 
she buried her nightingale in roses." 

Her career in literature began when she was young, but 
it^was not prosecuted with any of the fitfulness of youth. 
From the time which saw her first guinea earned tiU her 
death her exertions were unbroken ; for the proceeds of her 
industry and talents were necessary for the maintenance of 
various members of her family. Scarcely had she won renown 
when her father died ; and from that time she by her pen 
supported herself and mother, contributed lavishly to her 
brother, and always managed to aid with her purse her less 
fortunate friends. 

In 1820, when she was only eighteen years old, appeared 
her first long poemi, "The Fate of Adelaide, a Swiss 
Bomantie Tale ;*' in 1S24 came forth " The Improvisatrice^ 
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mid other Poems;" aud ia 1825 appeared "The TrouW 
douT;" "The Golden Violet, aud other Poema" appeared 
in 1826 ; " The Tenetiaa Bracelet," and " The Lost PJaid," 
were puhlished in 1829 ; her first novel, " Eomanee aad 
Heality," appeared in 1930; "Francesca Carrara," another 
novel, in 3 vols., followed in 183i ; " The Vow of the Pea- 
cock, and other Poeme," appeared in 1835 ; n, volunie of hep 
sketches, entitled "Traits and Trials of Early Lile," wai 
published in 1836 ; " Ethell Churchill," a novel in 3 vols., 
and " Duty and Inclination," another novel in 3 vols., ap- 
peared respectively in the years 1837 and 1838. To this 
list must be added a novel, published after her death, 
" Lady Anne Granard," but of this only the commence- 
ment was by her pen. But perhaps the greater part of 
" L. E. L.'a " work was done for the columns of the critiod 
journals ; she was incessantly engaged in that most trying 
department of literary eiertion — trying, at least, where the 
duties of it are faithfully performed— the perusing and 
passing judgment on the productions of others. And Mr. 
Blanchard assures us that, as a critic, " L. E. L." was as cOD- 
BcientiouB in sparing no pains or trouble, as she was ever 
delighted to find it in her power to praise the perfc 
of friend or foe, or of the unknown . 

Turning from the consideration of her litei-ory labours tO 
the story of her private lile, we may nerve ouTBelvea for 
receiving as sad and heart-rending a narrative as biograpll}^ 
can aff'ord. Professional jealousies are a proverb ; but to 
the sliaiue of authors be it said, there is no vocation to be 
compared with theirs for the malignant animosities 
petty feuds of its members, He who writes a book may 
eipeet no mercy from the brothers of his gentle craft, if it 
succeed ; added to the othtT disagreeables of such a stef 
— to the supercilious aatooishment aiid contempt of his im- 
portant stupid relations, who think book-making a low pro- 
pensity, and the rancour of his young consins and 
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associates, who feel themselves surpassed — he must make 
up his mind to experience unkindness from his best friends. 
A man may bear this ; with masculine pluck he can gird 
himself up for the fight and enjoy it, paying back blow for 
blow, or in a delightful sense of moral superiority smiling 
benignantly at the hand that strikes ; but a woman always 
suffers acutely, and in nine cases out of ten is permanently 
injured in such a fight ; the atmosphere of hate she has to 
breathe robs her of wom^-nly gentleness, the cruel taunts 
poured upon her goad her into passionate revenge ; and the 
memory of violent acts done and violent words spoken 
under the influence of such a sentiment, robs her of self- 
respect. 

As soon as " L. E. L." emerged from obscurity the curs 
were at her heels ; it was attempted to ridicule her genius, 
but even the world, so fond of the laughter that pains, would 
not coimtenance such endeavours. Then it was determined to 
pull her character to pieces, and in so doing society promised 
itself and found a rare feast of enjoyment. She was a young 
girl, totally incapable' to battle with business men, to bar- 
gain with publishers and " hold her own." "When she got 
money, she did not know what to dp with it ; she could not 
keep it in a box and be free from fear that it would be 
stolen ; it naturally struck her that it ought to be committed 
to the hands of a banker, or invested in the funds. But 
how was she, a young and inexperienced maid, to know what 
banker to go to, how to approach him, or how to find out 
the way of access to those same mysterious "funds ?" Her 
father was dead, so she thankfully accepted the advice and 
assistance of an old friend of his, in all business arrange- 
ments. This man was old enough to be her father, or even 
grandfather, was married, had children, and an unblemished 
reputation ; but yet the delicacy and pure morality of the 
world were shocked at such intimate relations existing 
between an unmarried woman and a friend of the opposite 
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sex. .Again " L, E, L." vras solicited to write on nearly all 
the best joumala and magazineB (£ Londuo, at the samft 
time that each of those perioditala was daily returaJng t* 
their authors, as " rejected toiunnmieatioiiB," reams upon 
e of inane doggrel, and wretched prose. " How coinei 
this P" exclaimed the rehuffed aspirants, male and female^ 
indignant with disappointment, ■' but oh, we can onderatani 
how »ie makes her writings acceptable to the proprietors of 

, to the editor of , to Mr. upon - 

know how a woman without delicacy, or dignity, or princi> 
pies can inflvmicp such men." Such a flood of vilo ecaadali 
as followed upon these and similar insinuatioofi wu n 
before sent by evil destiny against any poor devoted w 
The fact that the uumerous stories afloat were contradict<ff]r, 
and utterly annihilated each other, made nothing in k 
favour; every accusation was credited, a charitable prefia^ 
ence only being shown for that which was moat revoltiiig 
and improbable. The nasty wretches who propagated theM 
filthy rumours were not content with doing their utntoat to 
blaat the reputation of their victim, but they pursued hat 
into the retirement of her bumble home, sending her a 
moua letters lull of the coarsest insnlts. And for a wtult' 
BO Buccessful was this persecution, that even the minds oC 
charitable and well-intentioned people were eeduced by it til 
form unjust judgments. To such a point of extravagaiwa 
did this passion for detraction go, that the traducera ■ 
not even allow "L. E. L." to possess ordinaiy penoail 
comeliness. She was most gracefully formed, and had a & 
lighted by an expression of einguhir loveliness that periee^ 
atoned for whatever the features lacked in symmetry ; ytt 
she was represented aa being not less hideous in body t 
■h© was moRilly deformed. When the Ettrick Sh^^erd 
first saw her in Mrs. Hall's house, he opened his eyes widi 
with BUi'prise, and then overcome by t!i6 a-ipect of her comt- 
tmnaee, so eloquent of womanly purity, tenderaes*, i 
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simplicity, he took her hand and, looking with emotion into 
her face said, " Oh dear ! I ha' written and thought many a 
bitter thing about ye, but I'll do sae na mair; Ididna 
think y^d be&n sae honniey 

No one who had any personal intercourse with her 
credited the charges for a moment. Her friends were all 
constant ones, and she lived amongst the good and re- 
nowned of her own sex, and was domesticated with ladies 
— ^unmarried and advanced in years — of precise and even 
frigidly correct manners. But in what relates to »living 
celebrities, falsehood is more vigorous than truth ; calumny 
is rarely hushed till its object is in the grave ; the exalted 
may never hope to live it down — ^they are lucky if they die 
it down. Neither silence nor refutation will materially 
affect a scandal ; crush a lie with the most complete and 
convincing contradiction, and to-morrow it wiU be more 
vigorous than ever. The charge every one remembers ; the 
counter-statement no one listens to. Numerous suitors 
made matrimonial overtures to " L. E. L.," but the cautions 
of friends who had " information " from " the best sources," 
made them either draw back, or exhibit a prudential curio- 
sity that caused her indignantly to repulse them. One high- 
minded man implored her to marry him. But " rumour " 
had already coupled her name dishonourably with his, and 
with noble generosity, tl\ough she loved him, she refused to 
become his wife with such a blot on her fame. She wrote 
to him, " Again I repeat, that I will not allow you to con- 
sider yourself bound to me by any possible tie. To any 
friend to whom you may have stated our engagement, I 
cannot object to your stating the truth. Do every justice 
to your own kind and generous conduct. I am placed in a 
most cruel and difficult position. Give me the satisfaction 
of, as far as rests with myself, having nothing to reproach 
myself with. The more I think, the more I feel I ought 
pot — I cannot — allow you — ^to miite yourself with ono 
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wcused of— I caiiuot wa-ite it, The mere BUBpicion is 
drendful aa death." So the match was broken off; and oj 
course the world diaeovered why, — it was clear that tba 
geutlemon had made incj^uiriea into the truth of cerian 
gtatenients, and fully convinced of their truth, and of Mun 
Landon's inl'amy, had withdrawu. 

Just at this juncture, about October, 1836, she met in 
Bociety Mr. Georgp Maclean, the eldeat bou of the Ee» 
James Maclean, of Urqulmrt, Elgm, and nephew of Lieut^ 
G^n. 8ir John Maclean. This gentlemen was President a 
the Council of Government for the Gold Coaat SettlementB 
and waa generally styled Governor of Cape Coaat Castlc 
To this appointment in the most hateful and pestilentiitlq 
of the entire globe waa attached a miserable and inadequati 
salary of j£500 per amjum. He waa a man of considerabl 
intelligence and mathematical knowledge; but was, 
nothing worae, a cold, hard, atern, and sena\ial creature 
He had at Sierra Leone a native mistress who had presentei 
him with a family of children ; be waa addicted to coarsi 
debaucheries ; and, if he had not a vile temper — un^ea 
tionably ho had brutal manners. He had no taste fop politi 
literature; poetry he called "verse making," sad i 
were to him "the merest traah ; " but he bad, vhAt i 
frequently found in low natures, a fondnesa for music, — h 
played away at the violin at all spare moments. In 
respecta he was by no means a man of good repute; 
accused him of having acted with hateful cruelty in 
on more than one occasion, and in 1S37 he was formally n 
cuaed to the home authorities of bloody excesses of his powe 
and flagrant breaches of law ;— of inflicting inhumim co 
poral puniahmeats, in one inatance causing the deatli ofai 
unhappy wretch by BOO lashea which he himself saw & 
iatered, and of givii^ direct encouragement and protectiiM 
to Spanish and Portuguese skve traders. These were thi 
charges, and he by no means cleared himself of them ; 
the irregularitiea and escesaea of his conduct were ovL'Tlooked, 
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' or regarded with little severity, by that official mercy which 
superintends the behaviour of colonial potentates. 

Such was the amiable man who presented himself at this 
crisis to "L. E. L." and made her an offer of marriage. She 
frankly told him that her character was sullied in the opinion 
of the world, and he replied that the impertinent remarks 
of scandal-mongers were of no importance to him. Smarting 
under the indignities she had long experienced, anxious for 
change of scene, and desirous of the protection which only 
a husband could offer, she accepted the proposal, and was 
formally announced to her acquaintance as engaged to be 
married. No sooner had this taken place than the ardour of 
her lover's attachment began to cool, and she was informed 
on good authority of the particulars of his domestic arrange- 
ments at Cape Coast Castle. On being questioned he 
frankly confessed that he had a mistress there, but he was 
longing to break off his connection with her. "What course 
was L. E. L. to pursue ? She felt that he had displayed 
generosity to her, had loved her and sought her as a wife in 
spite of the slanders of lying tongues. Surely it was her 
place in return to refrain from censuring him for sinful prac- 
tices which he had not indulged in since he had formed her 
acquaintance, and which he assured her should never again 
be renewed. Again, how was she to retire from the engage- 
ment she had entered into ? If she declined to marry this 
African voluptuary, and to take the place of his savage para- 
mour, it would immediately be trumpeted forth to the world 
that Mr. Maclean also, " on coming to know all," had found 
that his honour imperatively commanded him not to unite 
himself to her. He was cold and frigid to her ; but that 
might only be manner. While affairs were in this position 
Mr. Maclean went to Scotland, and remained there for 
months without writing her a line ; he even returned to the 
Grold Coast without marrying her. Explanations, however, 
took place, and the result of the stormy querulous courtship 
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waa that Mr. Maclean came once more to London, and the 
wedding ceremony was performed on the fth of June, 163S, 
at St. Mary's, Bryanatone Square, Sir Edward Lytton Bui- 
■wer giving away the bride. 

The "happy couple," with heavy hearts, without loss of 
time proceeded to Africa. The lady was wretchedly ill on 
the voyage, sea-sickneBB almost killing her. At length 
however, the dreadful passage waa effected, and she pntecGd 
the caetle on the 16th of Anguat, just after its discarded 
8 had quitted it. So little forethought or delicsoj 
was shown by Mr, Maclean in this matter, that tie 
positively had to go ou shore before his wife to expel this 
unwedded compauiou of hia bed from his residence. Thej 
at last trod on that dismal coast, and poor "L. E. L." 
entered the huge, stem caatle that waa to be her gnn- 
Her husband, who during the voyage had treated her with 
sullen indifference, now became terribly ill, ao ill on hi> 
own showing that he could not sufficiently command hit 
, temper, ao aa to behave to her with common eourtMJ. 
Kindness from him of course she had learned not to uipect. 
Night and day she nursed him till he had well nigli k- 
covered his health, when in his hours of convalescence lit 
twitted her with wasting her time on " Terse-making," ud 
taunted her for not being a better house-keeper. Onw 
again through her unremitted attention he was stroag 
and well, but be showed no tendemesa to her. He left tier 
entirely alone all the day long. " The solitude," she wrote, 
"except an occasional diniier,. ia absolute. From serea 
in the morning till seven in the evening, when we dine, I 
never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely any one else." She haii 
only one English domestic, and she was to leave her in a 
brief time. "There are eieveji or twelve chambera here 
empty, I am told, and yet Mr. Maclean refiises to let ne 
I bave one of them for my use, nor will he permit me to 
I eoter the bed-room from the hour I leave it, aeTOQ iu 
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morning, till he quits it at one in the afternoon. He 
expects me to cook, wash, and iron ; in short, to do the 
work of a servant. I never see him until seven in the 
evening, when he comes to dinner ; and when that is over 
he plays the violin till ten o'clock, when I go to hed. He 
says he will never cease correcting me until he has broken 
my spirit ; and complains of my temper, which you know 
was never, even under heavy trials, bad." She tried to be 
cheerful, to do her duty — ^in the trust that God would send 
her brighter days. She tried to persuade herself and her 
friends that she passionately loved the brutal tyrant who 
owned her — ^that she had never loved any other man. She 
wrote to England making light of all her troubles and 
representing all things around and before her in the warm 
glowing colours of romance. 

Hut this horrible struggle was mercifully destined not to 
be of long continuance. On the morning of the 16th of 
October, the day fixed for the departure of her only English 
maid, after her marriage, she was found between the hours 
jf eight and nine lying on the floor of her bed-room breath- 
ing her last, with a bottle labelled " Acid Hydrocianicum" in 
[ler hand. She expired almost immediately after she was 
discovered. No post-mortem examination of the body was 
made. A careless inquest was held over the corpse, but 
bhe evidence taken was loose and inconclusive, by no means 
justifying the verdict of the jury that the death of " the said 
Letitia was caused by her having .inpautiously taken an 
over- dose of prussic acid, which from evidence it appeared 
she had been in the habit of using as a remedy for spasmodic 
affections to which she was subject." The most remarkable 
part of the evidence is where the conscience-accused hus- 
band said, that " an tmkind word had nver parsed between 
Mrs. Maclean and deponent (i. e, himself^) . 

Speedily the remains of L. E. L. were interred in the 
centre of the court before Cape Coast Castle. A small 
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white marble tablet, inaerted in the castle, telU of her dead 
at the early age of thirty-six ; and daily over he* i 
grave, on that fearful shore, the soldiers of the fort pass tl 
parade. 

Immediately the news reached England, inquiry and tl* 
most revolting rnmoura began. It w^as satiafiw-'torily thoin 
that L. E. L. had not been in the habit of taking p 
acid, and there was the atroDgeat evidence to Ehoiv thst ■) 
did not take out a bottle of hydrocyanic a«id with her 
Again, none of that powerful poison had ever been procurec 
from England or elsewhere for the medical ertablisliin«it dl 
the fort. How theu did the deceased become posaeaitd ol 
any ? ^^'ext the question arose, did the after all die <^ iiA 
poi»on ? There was no post-mortem examination ; no OM 
appeared to have remarked the powerful scent of almooidii 
that is an inseparable feature of the acid, and Mrs. Bailey 
(L, E. L.'s maid), on reaching England, deeinxed that then 
was no such scent ; and lastly, it was stated iii evidence, tlut 
the dying woman had the bottle in her hand, whereas thi 
instant relaxation of the whole system, that invariably lid- 
lows on taking the poison, would have rendered the ret 
fcioQ of the bottle imposaible. Supposing her not to hi 
perished by prussic aHd administered by her own hand, lif 
what means did she meet with death ? In answer it « 
shown that she was subject to alarming fits that resemhlsd 
death, and that she had had them frequently just belbit 
quitting England, when writhing under the t-ortures ol 
der and nnkindnesa. Might she not have espired in nicllll 
attack ? But if so, how was the labelled bottle to h 
accounted for? Theu came a ghastly whisper, so tin^Mt 
ably horrible that the lips refused to utter it aloud. UiJ 
not Mr. Maclean's discarded mistress, urged to the eriinehj 
fierce jealousy, fmmd some means of poisoning her, a 
caused that bottle to be put in her hand so as to cre«le tl 
impression that she had poisoned herself? Had not h 
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own husband been an accoAplice in this foul crime, truggest- 
ing the best way of misleading suspicion, and taking ciare at 
the hurried inquest that Ito ** unpleasant " questions wfere 
asked, and no unpleasant verdict arrived at P It was impos- 
sible to say. But certain it was that amongst the hurricanes 
of conflicting statements, fabulous exaggerations, and gross 
falsehoods that darkened every step of this enquiry, it was 
heard over and over again that haltan-hour before her deatii 
L. E. L. had taken a cup of coffee from u "black hoy, "Who 
was that boy ? 

A cry was raised for a fresh inquest ; — an enquiry made 
not by the trembling creatures of Mr. Maclean, but carried 
oh by officers sent out for the purpose. Mr. Whittington 
Landon (L. E. L.*s brother) was simple enough to apply 
to the circumlocution office about the matter, beseeching 
that an investigation might be made, and supplying papers 
of all the information he could obtain on the matter, 
but of course nothing was done at the office, and, equally a 
matter of course, his papers were lost. 

To solve this mystery now would be impossible. She 
perished nearly twenty years ago on a foreign and barbarous 
shore, where she was certainly not surroimded by friends, 
for all the native poptdation had conceived the warmest 
animosity against the European lady who had driven their 
countrywoman from the castle. Mr. Maclean himself died 
at Cape Coast on the 28th of May, 1847, holding the office of 
Judicial Assessor to that colony till the day of his death ; 
Mr. Swansey, the magistrate before whom the inquest was 
held is dead ; Dr. Cobbold, the medical man who saw her 
die, is no more ; and Mr. Brodie Cruikshank, one of the 
jurors, and author of " Eighteen Years 6n the Gold Coast of 
Africa " has gone to his long home. 

The appalling close of L. E. L.'s days of sadness surpasses 
the wildest and most terrible conceptions of fiction. Many 
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German and FrencSi writers, WJid American onee also, of 
-whom Edgar Allan Poe may be regarded aa the representa- 
tive, have exerted their ingenuity in the conBtruction of 
Btoriea capable of escitiug the most vivid and profound aen- 
aations of horror, and to attain their object they have often 
wisely made their tales terminate in mysteriea of manifold 
terrors, ao that the reader is left to choose his own explv 
nation of the drama out of varioua suggested tragedies all 
alike painful. But nowhere has romance produced so dark 
and awful a position aa this. It may be that suffering 
acutely from nen-ous derangement, she took an overdoae of 
the poison through her lips, or unacquainted with tha 
strange potency of the fluid, applied it in the palm of her 
hand to the ejterior of her aching jaw,— and then fell down, 
loving life aud dreading death ; perhaps she ran to her door 
to cry for help. It is very probable that, overwrought with 
anguiah, at the prospect of being left to the tender merciea 
of her stem huBbaaid, without one European woman to pro- 
tect her, her heart etringa burst — and life fled '. Perhapi 
nature waa too strong, her heart would not break — and sha 
wrested death from the hand that would not give it, and 
perished a suicide ! It may perchance be that her destntc* 
tion waa achieved by poison adminiatered to her by the 
agents of a savage woman, whom fiendish jealousy urged on 
to the committal of murder, while the husband stood by~ 
watching the devil's worlt, and admiring its exquisite tun- 
ning. We know not which of these suggeHtiona to accept — 
In which the truth hes ; and in the alarm of perplexity we 
surround the one death with all the horrora of lUl the 
different awful modea in which it might have been accom- 
plished- 
Farewell "L, E. L.," gentle woman, high-souled poeteas, 
deeply wronged, passionately admired! undasLondorsimg, 
let us repeat a hunent for thee! 
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A Dirge for the departed ! bend we low 

Around her bed of unwakening rest ; 
Still be the hoarse voice of discordant woe, 

Still as the heart within her marble breast, 
Which stirs not at the ciy of those she loved the best. 

A dirge — Oh weave it of low miumurings, 
And count the pauses by warm dropping tears. 

Sweeter, yet sadder than the woodlark sings. 

Amid the shower of April's fitful wings, 

Be the faint melody; the name it bears, 
Shall thrill our England's heart, for hiany linked yean. 
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Such ia the prolis and perplexing name and t 
of the foremost of our liTiug writera. The confilrfoil ■ ' 
caused by this string of appellatirea has been a long stand- 
ing joke with the public, and even at this day it is not rare 
to find an admirer of " The Caxtona," and an enthusiaatic 
defender of "The Rise and Fall of Athens," who ia aa 
ignorant of his favourite author's name as was the last of 
that eeries of footmen whom Thacheray haa clothed with 
celebrity. Have you read " Bulwer's last ?" is a familiar 
enquiry to the ears of every one, and just now the usual 
answer is, "Ah, that queer stuff that is now coming out in 
Blackwood. "Well — really — I can't yet see wlwt he'll 
make of it ; but everything that Bulwer writes must be 

, good." 

One of the great drawbacks of the present age of 
"action" to the young man is, that he ia compelled by it 

f to impudence and assumption, ia forced to throw asida that 
babit of reverence, which ia really congenial to generoui 

I youth, and to joatle, scan, menaure, and judge his superiore, 

I as though he were at last their equal. The young author 
may not rest content vritb admiring the great masten 

[ of his art, with feebly imitating them, and gratefully 
ftoknowledging the benefit of their instructions; other 
conduct is required of him — the pen is put in hia hand and 

B commanded to criticise. Nor ia be allowed to u 
pen to tell the deeper and more honourable feelings i 
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heart ; emotions of love, w(mder, even of genial sympathy 
he must restrain, and in their place must foster a spirit of 
arrogant and flippant self-sufficiency; by turns he must 
censure with a gibe aixd praise with a sneer, affect now a 
cold contempt and now an insulting pity. It is for him to 
point out not the author's beauties but his defects, not his 
patient research and general truthfiilness, but his super- 
ficial errors and occasional failings. But it must begone ! 
The bookseller cries for copy, and hunger cries for dinner. 

By birth Bulwer Lytton was above the class from which 
the rants of the literary profession are filled, for though 
not of a dazzling lineage he was on both sides of gentle 
origin. His father was General Bulwer, of Heydon Hall, 
Norfolk, (the son of a certain "William Wigget who 
became possessed of considerable estates in Norfolk, on the 
death of a maternal uncle, William Bulwer, whose name he 
took) and his mother was an accomplished and richly en- 
dowed lady, with a remote collateral descent, through her 
grandmother and great-great-grandmother, fipom a daughter 
of the Lyttons of Knebworth, Hertfordshire, into the 
possession of which estate she came by unusual good 
fortune. General Bulwer had two children besides 
Edward, namely, "William-Earle-Lytton, his eldest son and 
his heir, and Henry Lytton, his second son, the Privy 
Councillor and Diplomatist, who besides having represented 
the Court of St. James's at Madrid, and subsequently at 
"Washington, has contributed to literature " An Autumn 
in Greece," "France, Social and Literary," "The 
Monarchy of the Middle Classes," and "A Life of Lord 
Byron." 

General Bulwer died in 1807, leaving his young family 
to the care of their highly-endowed mother. Edward, the 
youngest, was bofm in 1805, and consequently was only 
about two years old at his father's death. There can be no 
doubt as to the singular preooeify of the child's intellect 
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r lie WAS an aiithor almost before he had mastered the art 
B of constructing poi-hooka and hangers. When only five or 
Fsix years old he \¥rote poems in iaiitation of Bishop Percy's 
a 1820. wbea he Vfas but just fifteen years old, 
a friends for him, published his first volume of 
entitled " Ismael, an Oriental Tale, with other 
" Of course the verses of such a child are ridiculoua 
l-euough iu themselves, but they are remarkably good for so 
P infantile a writer, and are an interesting proof of the care 
■ bestowed on his nurserj' educfttion, and the industry which 
f marked hia earliest as well aa all hia al'ter years. Perhaps 
! most amusing, and certainly not the least creditable 
f poem in the collection, ia one on " Waterloo," jn which the 
deeds of the principal heroes are sung in strains which Pope 
BJid Homer between them inspired. The following sketcli 
of the stalwart Shawe ia a fair sample of the whole. 

" Two British HeniBB, of a meaner luune, 
'Flint d&v eboae proudly in the Field of Fame ; 
Immortal Thoiuie, and bold Hereulenn Shswe, 
BHforawlicue amiK, with fear and vromrHng awe, 
Proud Gallia ahnink ; wWle gaapdng on the Btrand, 
Nine uhieftnina fell by I'hunne'a destructive Land. 



Mean time bravo Shawc usurps tlie martial plun. 

And Bpresda the field -with Gallic heaps of alain ; 

Where beams his sabre, wild confusion brings 

Terror and death npon her iron wings ; 

A cuirasseil band of Gallic heroes saw 

His martial prowess with admiring awe. 

And first Bei-not withdrew his wond'ring eyM, 

And thoi the ehief n-ith indignation cries i— 

" friends ! Soldiers, shall the Gallic name 

Rest, for a, moment, in disgraceful ahame ' 

And shall )'on Britou, glo rying from afar. 

Destroy our troops, aod thin the ranks of war I 

Frmchmen, charge forwards I and yuur kiugi*i ap|il»ilt^ 

Awsita your efliirtB in liii g-loriou* caou; 
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For he that sehdi yon haughty Briton's head, 

A worthy offering to the noble dead, 

Napoleon's self shall grace his radiant name, 

And age to age perpetuate his fame." 

He ceas'd ; — ^and warmed by hope, his legion broke 

Through fires of sulphur, and through mitts of smoke.'* 

Et-cetera» et-cetera. 

As it was destined that these juvenile efforts were to see 
the light, the boy did well in publishing them without delay, 
when his age bore witness to the veracity of his assertion 
that they were composed between the age of thirteen and 
fifteen years. Some young gentlemen keep their nursery 
effusions in a box till they come of age, and then offer them 
to the public with their poem which did not get the prize at 
College, and their love sonnets of the last long vacation. 
The natural consequence of which step is, that ere long they 
pray the hills to hide them. 

Bulwer Lytton was educated at private schools, or by 
private tutors, till he went to Cambridge, where as a fellow 
commoner of Trinity Hall, he became a personage of mark 
amongst the under-graduates of that noble university. As 
a young man of respectable family, and the probable heir of 
his mother's estate of Knebworth, and moreover as one 
holding in his veins a slight infiltration of the blood of the 
chivalric Lyttons, he naturally enough indulged in those 
dreary dissipations which the ingenuous youth .of England 
hold to constitute " pleasure ;" but he was something more 
than an idle man, he read with regularity, and, like Macaulay 
and Tennyson, he ornamented his under-graduate career by 
successfully competing for the chancellor's prize medal for 
an English poem. The subject of the poem was " Sculpture," 
and Bulwer's verses, to which the medal was awarded in the 
summer of 1825, are rather above than below the average of 
such academical productions. 

The passion for authorship was strong in the young man. 




I 



He left Cambridge with the fiied ambitioB to ai^^hieve distinc- 
tion in literature, aud by patient study, and a plodding indus- 
try, rather thanbyhiaiuiqueationahle geniua, he has attained 
oliject. At first he waa dialieartened by the difficultiea of 
composition; and some idea maybe formed of what these diffi- 
culties were, and of theatubborn resolution with which hede- 
featedthem, wheE it is said that he wrote and re-wroteaomeof 
his essays nine timea oyer, and afterall never published them, 
because he was unable to relieTe them of their awkwardneas 
of structure, and inelegancies of diction. Ho pubfislied, 
while still very young, another volume of puerile TeraeSr 
called "Weeds and Wild Flowers," and in the following 
year C1827), be gave the world anonymously his first novel, 
f "Falkland." The structure of this story is slight and is 
I many places clumsy, and the incident's as well aa the cliarao* 
I tera of the hero and iieroine are of an exploded school of 
melodrama. '" Falkland," the hero, yoimg, handsome, xui 
richly endowed both in intellect and fortune, loves a beauti* 
ful Emily MandcTille, the young wife of a prosy, riolent, 
and middle-aged member of parliament; he induces her to 
elope, but ere their Hegira their plans are discorered ; tbe 
enraged husband seizes Emily rudely by the arm, atudros 
liep, nccuses her of her guilt, and hurls her from him ; sIib 
falls on the ground and opportunely for tbe dramatic on- 
genees bursts a blood-vessel ; with a mad revulsion of feel» 
ing the husband lifts her from the ground, when lo ! nbe 
is a corpse in his arms. Fnlkhmd haatena to Spain, getshu 
death-blow fighting for liberty, and dies exactly at the saau 
moment of the four and twenty hours at which Emily «- 
pired;— 1* teas the half-liowr after midniglaH! The tale, 
both as a whole and in its details is painful and revolting, its 
compoaition is replete with puerilities, and its sentiment is 
never vigorous save when it is extremely vicious. The hero 
is estravagantiy Byronic, is utterly blase (as the heroe* uf 
young writers nsufjly are), despiees the miiversity in wbieb 
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he has been educated, condemns the mean pigmy capacities 
of its most distinguished members, scorns love, scoffs at 
learning, sneers sardonically at honesty, hates men much and 
women more, hardly manages to love himself. But here and 
there a glimpse of generous sentiment is obtained through 
the affectations of the youthful writer, showing that though 
not capable of thinking for himself he is anxious to do 
so, and that he has already acquired a knack of imitating 
the thoughts of others. 

Bulwer's next book was of a very different kind front 
" Falkland," and after undergoing a brief J period of neglect, 
was generally allowed to be a work of no common merit. 
Strange to say it was as far superior to the one which suc- 
ceeded, as it was to the one which preceded, it. " Pelham ; 
or the Adventures of a Gentleman," was written with great 
care, and the author exerted himself to make each sentence of 
the opening chapters attractive and memorable by a touch of 
humour or satiric wit, — a wise plan for a young and unknown 
writer who wants to seize attention, though perhaps not to 
be defended by the best rules of art. " Pelham " was the 
expansion of a tale called *' Mortimer ; or the Memoirs of a 
GJentleman," which Bulwer had written with great care and 
infinite labour, but which had been declined by a London 
publisher to whom it was offered. In reconstructing and 
enlarging this rejected tale the author was very deliberate ; 
with studious industry he composed the first volume, and 
then, before going on with the second and third volumes, 
rested for several months. At last " Pelham " was com- 
pleted, and was submitted to a publisher's reader. The 
blockhead condemned the tale unsparingly, and had it not 
been for the self-reliance andbetter judgment of the author 
it would have ever remained in manuscript. 

In delineation of human nature, however, there is in it 
Ettle originality, and even less power. The characters are 
aU tbe viotims of '< humours;" fierce passions are indeed 
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described — but neither witb force nor delicacy. ' Lord St. 
Vincent ' is always malting quotations from the claesics to 
an extent not tolerated in well-bred society ; ' Wormwood' ' 
is continually uttering brutal sarcaama; Lady Prancea 
Pelham amuses us by one uniform display of worldliness, 
neyer varying in cipreeaion; and Sir Keginald Qlonville 
has one uniform set of mental convulsions. At first iha 
story has no plot, the characters beiug merely skittles set 
up for the author to play with ; at the most a story ie only 
dimly shadowed forth. But towards the eondusion at- 
tempts, diffci-ing in success, are made to throw the former' 
scenes into dramatio contrast, and by after discoveriea to 
arouse the reader's interest in chapters which at the time of. 
perusal were flat enough. This plan is very attractive t*, 
young authors, but esperience teaches that no prudent 
artist will pursue it. Few people can, when reading, carry 
thought a step beyond the words of their author; 
therefore the plot of a story at its commencement be only 
suggested, the multitude of readers will not have wit to 
perceive it, and ere they hare arrived at the part wluch 
is to make a living world of the dumb-show, the dumtK 
show will be forgotten. In plot and in character-painting 
" Pelham " is not powerfid. K there is any origin^ 
conception in the book it is the hero, but his character il 
not sustained. As long as he is the audacious, impudent, 
iuordinateiy aelf-conceited, aud invariably successful man of 
intrigue, he is a pleasant companion enough ; but the 
respectable Mr. Pelham of the ending is a very objection- 
able personage— his virtuous professions (manifestly in- 
tended by the author to be a help to the cause of tlit 
Boci^ moralities) being only the hypocritical grosnings ud 
sanctimonious palaver of a worldly man without heart ai 
without sentiment. Tlic merit of tlie book, as wo have befort 
said, is to be found in its brilliant style, lively humour, plajrful 
mischief, and its brief epigrammatic eentenceB, with a point 
in every line. 
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Bulwer was now fairly launched in life ; he had already 
become conspicuous as an author, and he had also taken, 
perhaps with the inconsiderate passion of youth, that most 
important of all steps — matrimony. In 1826, the year 
subsequent to that in which he gained the poetry prize, he 
took his degree of B.A. ; in 1827 appeared " Falkland," 
and in that same year he formed that ill-starred alliance 
with Eosina, the only surviving daughter of Francis 
Wheeler, Esq., of Lizzard Court, county Limerick, which 
has been fruitftd of sorrow and disgrace. To enquire into 
the origin of this domestic war, and to chronicle all the 
scandalous stories that have for years been floating about 
concerning the sins of either party, of course is not our 
intention ; nor would even this allusion have been made to 
the private sufferings of a celebrated man, had they not 
long ago been forced into notoriety. Unhappy marriages 
are not rare ; in literary society they are frequent indeed ; 
and observation teaches the folly of those who become the 
vehement supporters of either party in wedded strife. The 
best method of judging the combatants is the old and 
charitable one, of dividing the blame into two equal parts 
and giving the one moiety to the husband and the other to 
the wife. But so powerful is the passion of the multitude 
for bestowing sympathy on the victims of marital cruelty, 
especially in cases where the husband is a man of genius, 
that in all probability Bulwer would have been singled out 
for public chastisement had not the violence of his lady's 
conduct cheated her out of revenge and shielded him from 
social persecution. 

The offspring of this marriage is one son, Edward Kobert, 
bom on the eighth of November, 1832, who was attached to 
the legation at "Washington in 1849, and was transferred to 
Florence 1852, and who in 1855 published a volume of re- 
markable and powerful poems, entitled " Clytemnestra, the 
Earl's Beturn, the Artist, and other Poem9. By Owen 
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Meredith." Besides tliis son, BiJweT Lytton bad by hie ill. 
iated marriage a daughter, named Emily Slizabeth, who a 
dead. 

The novel which followed " Pelham " from Bulwer's pea 
was very inferior to the "Adventures of a Gentlemfta ; " 
indeed it was a weaker and leas promising performance than 
" Falkland." " The Disowned" was published in 1828, 
and it wiU long be pointed to as an example how very bad 
the youthful writings of a great author may be. The a 
is audaciously laid in the laat century, but no attempt is 
made to reproduce the life of that time, and not a chnpttf 
ia there which does not show the ■wTiter to have been atteily 
ignorant of hia subject. Goldsmith and Horace Walpab 
are indeed spoken of as being alive ; but the topics of 
versation, the forms of address, the court«BieB, tba a 
ambitions that are ridiculed, the furniture, dishes, dreaMM, 
the vulgar people, and the fashionable exquisites are all of 
the later yeara of the Eegency. And as for the story a 
charaeterB, in judging them, no language can be too eoa- 
temptuouB. The weak niminy-piminy descriptions, 1 
frantic three-volume romanticisms of love, duels, and gip6q[ 
encampments, the wretched puns and spasmodic playfoIuM^ 
are as painful as they are ridiculous. It is cheering to tl 
young literary aspirant to know that the author of ti 
"Caxtona" did in his twenty-fourth year pubhahauch tin 
and it is not discouragirg to reflect that not all " the publie " 
discerned what miserable stuff it was. 

But after this unquestionable blunder Bolwer i 
more signal failures. He felt that he bad publbi 
BO much that he was bound in honour to publish mor* 
be had proclaimed that he felt himself eudon~ed < 
the power either to amuse or instnict others, and, hi 
resolved to show that he had made no empty boost 
A consciousness of the many failings of hia early poibp 
maaeea only spurred hia pride and urged him to exertioa 
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With imTurymg industry he studied and wrote. He had 
lea;nit that the poseessioii of genius does not enable & man 
to be a successful artist without persevering toil, and per- 
haps he began to suspect that his talents were not of that 
commanding order that he could afford to dispense with any 
of the aids of instruction and exercise. The result of his 
courageous application is no mean reward ; he has fairly 
won the proud distinction of being an eminent writer and 
an accomplished scholar, and his pen has produced a long 
list of works — ^novels, poems, philosophical essays, political 
treatises, critical papers, and history — ^which prove the ex- 
tent of his research, the calmness and strength of his reflec- 
tive powers, and the versatility and gracefulness and fascina- 
ting freshness of his intellect. Tear by year his strength has 
increased, andhis mind has displayed somefresh vein of wealth; 
and so nicely does he seem to have combined the labours of 
the student with the pleasures of the man of the world, the 
toil of the closet with participation in the action of life, that 
the force and vigor of his mind have increased just in pro- 
portion as its stores of learning have been augmented. The 
grime of the book-worm has never tarnished his manly intel- 
ligence ; he is a good representative of the polite English- 
man of the nineteenth century, of frank and commandiog 
address, cordial, urbane, easy and convincing in conversation, 
a brilliant orator, ready for action, a good horseman, a man 
of elegant exterior, well-aj^ointed, well-dressed ; and yet he 
systematically works at his desk, and — a Person of " bon 
ton " — is one of the most profoundly read men, and best 
scholars of his day. 

An imperfect enumeration of his principal works will show 
how prolific a writer he has been. After the " Disowned " 
(1828) came " Devereux," a novel; " Paul Clifford," a novel ; 
** Eugene Aram," a novel, and also a drama on the same 
subject. " The Siamese Twins," a serio-comic poem; " Con- 
T0r99^oilB of m Ambitious Student ;'* ^^ England and th^ 
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I English ;" " The Pilgrim of the Rhine ;" " The Last Daje of 

I Pompeii," a novel; "The Criais," apolitical hrochure; 

"Eienzi, or the Last of the Tribunes ;" "The Duchess of b 

YftliSre," a driiina ; " The Ladj of Lyons," & drama ; " Rich* 

I elieu," a drama; " Money," a drama ; "Ernest Maltravers," 

' a novel ; " AHte, or the Mysteries," a novel ; '* The Hietoij 

of the Uiae and Foil of Athena ;" " Leila, or the Siege of 

j Granada," a novel ; and " Calderon the Courtier," a novel; 

I " Night and Morning," a novel ; " Day and Night," a novel ; 

[ " The Last ofthe Barons," anovel;"Zanoni," a novel; "Eva, 

the ill-omened Marriage, and other Tales and Poems;" 

f "Harold, or the Last oftheSasonlvings," a novel; " Lucre- 

I tia,"acoTel; "TheNBwTinion,"apoem; " King Arthur," • 

I poem; " The Caxtona,"anoyel ; and "MyNovel, or Varieties 

1 of English Life." 

To this catalogue of literary achievements may be added 
■ numerous brochures, and uncollected papers, as well aa hi* 
' esteemed services as editor for a time of the " New MunlJlly 
Magazine." 

Nor has Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton confined the exerciae 

I of hia abilities to authorship. Aa he began viTiting for the 

I public when he was still a boy, ao he entered the great areu 

of statesmen, and proved himaelf a man worthy to take port 

I in the conduct of national aJlaira, ere he had passed thtt 

period of life which is usually devoted hy the children of 

fortune to the purauita of pleasure rather than the coDtcsb 

of ambition, lie entered the House of Commons at n rriti- 

I cal period, in 1831, as member for St. Ivea, and was an acfeir 

inthose stormy scenes which immediately preceded thepsas- 

iug of the Keform Bill; in 1832. he was returned ts 

Parliament by Lincoln, and he represented that borougli 

for ten years, when at the general election of 1842, hil 

candidature for re-election was unsuccessful. After thit 

I rejection he had no seat in the house till 1852, when lie 

1 became member for Hertfordehire, which county he still 
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represents in the popular, and at the same time patrician 
assembly. In 1835, he took his M. A. degree at Cambridge; 
and in 1844, on the death of his passionately beloved mother, 
he assumed the name of Lytton after Bulwer, and as the 
representative of Lytton of Knebworth, and Eobinson of 
Guersylt, succeeded to the ample estate he now enjoys. 
Before this change of name, he had altered his title, for his 
baronetcy was conferred upon him in 1838. In 1851, he 
was appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Hertfordshire; in 
1853, he obtained an honorary D.C.L. degree at Oxford ; in 
1856, he was elected rector of the University of Glasgow ; 
and in the present year he has been offered a place in the 
Earl of Derby's cabinet. 

There is no need to pass judgment on and examine in 
detail Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's parliamentary career in 
these pages ; for the acts of the politician have had little 
influence on the course of the artist, and though he has 
not declined from time to time to promulgate his opinions 
on public affairs by his pen, he has never like Disraeli made 
literature the slave of his political ambition and ani- 
mosities. He stands indeed amongst those who have 
surrendered the liberal principles which are usually so 
alluring to youth for those more conservative views which 
are almost invariably cherished by men, who in advanced 
years have arrived at such a position, as regards opulence 
and station, that change can scarcely benefit them. But 
with Bulwer Lytton there has been no sudden shifting of 
ground, no unexpected rejection of opinions just as they 
first became opposed to interest, no springing from one 
policy to another for the sake of the leadership of a party 
or a place in a ministry. It is true that he once was 
conspicuous as a radical, and that he now is a conservative 
and a supporter of Lord Derby, but the mutation was 
effected slowly and gradually, as all honest changes of 
opinion in thinking men are : he grew to be other than he 
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was, by little aud little, tui time and altered cii'eunwt*m'« 
cnlmed his impolsivenesa and affeetedhis judgtaeut even fw we 
nil change ; but neither greed, nor hate, nor any mean lurt 
aecclerated in him the opevation that proceeds with greater 
01" leas rapidity in all the children of men. The CMirse 
that Coleridge ran is the opdinary course — the omMUO»-piact 
courte — of Blls;^eptib!e and impreasible roiuds ; the ew6 of 
one who like Lauttor retains in old age the ardent, pawdoitf, 
and vivid feelings, and genei-ous aentimeiitB of youth is the 
exception. Moreover Sir Edward Ljtton Bulwer in hie 
publiclife baa given his iiiflueuce to the support ol' messurea, 
which will send his name do'wn to oiir deaeeudaata w tbu 
true friend of the prol'fssion of his choice, in urging Dpoo 
the legislature the duty of proEoctiug dramatic copyright, 
and relieving the newspaper press from the oppreasion aad 
exactions of the atainp-lawa. And whatever cause hehu 
advocated in politics, whether he has made hia appeols bj 
tho pen OF by his studied but powerl'ul and roGsd 
eloquenue, his etforta have been marked with courage ud 
frankness and singleness of purpose, and have invamblf 
been received with applause, though they may not aim}* 
have been successful in their result. 

It is not difficult to assign to Bulwer Lytton hia proper 
place amongst novelists. He is entitM to foremost ruk 
amongst writers of ialeut, as distiuguisJied from writers u( 
genius ; he is a careful and well-trained artist, deticitfut in 
creative faculty. AU that good common English in- 
telligence (without the high mental qualitiea which divid* 
the real representative men from the men they represeut.) 
applied to lelhs lelfrei can achieve, he haa accomplished— 
but more he has not. "VVe take all his works — from the I 
crude performances of hia youth to the heat productiooi 0/ 
hit mature ago— and wo tind theui to lack that subtle 
quality, that delicate aroma of eiuellence which !• the 
diflorencB between "the besb" and the merely " Tery good." 
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The coldness of the uninspired, the wsary exactness of ^he 
painstaking, and the timid anxiety of an artist " by rule," 
pffend us in every line of his earlier fictions. In them the 
smell of the oil, and the sound of the file meet ua every- 
where. Every separate picture, correct as it is, instead of 
firing the imagination, irritates the critical mind with 
visions of the labour of the studio, the prudent selectioi^ of 
good models, the time spent in grouping them, the mixing 
of the colours^ and the long, long days and months of 
perseverance and toil. The women, difficult as it would be 
to pick out exactly their defects and points of weakness are 
little better than lay-figures. Where Thackeray and 
Dickens present us with a picture which forcibly arrests 
ui^ unmanning the strongest with its deep pathos, or 
^l^ting the most gloomty with scarcely governj^ble merriment, 
Slulwer Lytton amuses us with the cunning mechs^ism 
of a band of automatons. In his earlier works, though 
every rule of art is most studiously observed, though the 
scenes are produced with the most exquisite appliances, and 
the descriptions, prolix though they frequently are, aye 
relieved by a judicious display of varied information, this 
defect is most strongly apparent ^d most grievous ; in his 
historical fictions the fault is perhaps found in an equal 
degree, but it does not give the rej^der equal pain, for 
stifihess and frigidity of delineation do not shock our taste, 
(indeed they sometimes seem peculiarly appropriate) in 
pictures of time far pasj;. Even with the assistance of a 
practised novelist, it requires so much mental labour for us 
to realize to our satisfaction the ppmp and dignity of feudal 
state, and the luxurious politeness of patriciau circles in 
Ancient Borne, that our minds are at hard work to keep the 
many features of the obscure distance in sight, — are well 
content to do without the continually flashing vdt which 
would distract attention from the main object of the 
story, a^d tp rest upon th0 ponderous ipov0nien^8 and 

p3 
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deliberate coiiversatione wMci are amongst the principal 
chaxacteristicB of historical romancea. In "The Last Days 
of Pompeii," we are grateful for the carefully written 
descriptive chapters, and the repeated digresBions from the 
Btory to discuss the condition of Pompeian societj' (though 
I our patience would refiise to tolerate such leng;thy easays in 
a novel on modem times) be<;auBe, though they may impart 
to us no inibrmation, stiil they aid us in the task of calling 
to mind the ingredients and appendages of life in a remote 
period, or at least are agreeable to the steady moTP- 
ments and cautious operations of our minds, endeavouring 
to call from the sOenee and darkness of history vcenea 
which were acted nearly t«'0 thousand years ago. In like 
manner it is well that in " The Last of the Barona " xai 
"Harold," ths various personages brought on the stage 
should be slow of utterance and of stately gait, becansr, 
while they are making theii- speeches and crossing from 
side to side, we want to find time wherein to furbish uji 
our historical reminiscencea . But the coldness and for- 
mality, and mechanical stiffness, which so greatly disfigure 
all Bulwer'a earlier fictions descriptive of modem life, 
and which are pardonable and even pleasant (thougb 
not the less artistic faults) in his historical dovbU, 
almost entirely disappear in the latest productioas rf 
hia pen. The ease, simplicity, warmth, and finish of 
every scene in " The Caxtons "' and " My Jfovel,'' are u 
aurprising as they are delightiiol to the critical render, 
At the first appearance of tbese works there was a general 
exclamation that they were unlike their author's pre- 
vious writings, because of their healthy .tone of senti- 
ment, but the more discerning saw that the real diatint- 
tions between these fictions and tlieir prccursori' iay In 
their writer's growth in artistic strength anri disccmnicnt, 
andnot iDhissupposedmora) illumination. These two niir«'U 
are Bulwer Lytton'e gi'eat achievements, and to one who frith 
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competent mind examines the literary career of the 
illustrious baronet, they are marvellous instances of what 
magnificent results may be arrived at in art by continual 
and careful study. In the former of these works Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton conceived the happy idea of 
drawing a picture of life in the present century, which 
should be in every respect a companion picture to Sterne's 
of the last. Conscious of his power to realize the bold and 
bewitching imagination, he did not hesitate to put on his 
canvass the self-same characters that are preserved in 
Tristram Shandy. The scholarly recluse residing in the 
country, the old captain wounded and on half-pay, the 
simple gentle wife, the family-doctor, the son — the pride 
and hope of his father ! Just as Sterne had these in the 
fore-ground of his work, so are they to be found in " The 
Caxtons." But Bulwer Lytton went further. With a 
splendid courage that would have been impudent audacity 
in an artist of less power, he reproduced the very scenes, 
and imitated the eccentricities of " Shandy," in a style 
that for once raised imitation ftom the abject position which 
is its appropriate place. Eor a brief time readers hesitated, 
ere proclaiming their opinion on the daring attempt ; their 
respect and love for an old classic author, one of the fathers of 
the English novel, and a tenderness for the honour of Uncle 
Toby and his companions, made them at first disposed to 
condemn * the reproduction ;' but as month by month the 
story progressed, fewer objections were heard, and the 
sounds of approbation redoubled, till finally, on the close of 
the tale, one universal acclamation proclaimed the author's 
triumph. It was felt, and justly felt too, that all that was 
excellent and all that was pleasing in Tristram Shandy — ^the 
keen wit, humourous sarcasm, and subtle pathos — ^had been 
taken from the dirt and obscenity with which Sterne's 
impure mind had surrounded them, and had been trans- 
planted without sustaining any injury to a soil where they 
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[ found a move vigorous growtli and were no longer choked 
I "by noxious weeds. It was seen too that the merit of " The 
1 Castona " by no means consisted in what the author had 
taken from hia predecessor, and that, in addition to the 
parts that were avowedly reproductions of "Shandy," it 
contained a healthy moral lone, a richnesa of foDCj, ft 
refinement of thought, and a wealth of learning such as an 
L looked for in vain in the pages of Sterne. Tet "The 
I Caitons " has failed to meet with appreciation in at irart 
f one quarter ; it was only a, few months since that ft 
ongacious critic in the columns of one of the leaduig monthl]f 
magazines, startled the educated world with an nnnounc^ 
ment that he had discovered " The Castona " to be nothing 
more or lees than a gross plagiarism on "Tristram Shandy" 
The worthy essaj'iBt, bent on demolishing the reputation rf 
the servile copyist, proceeded to bring forth psBsa^ 
proving the truth of his accusation, and succeeded doubt- 
less in establishing hia case to his own satisfacttoD. 
Amusing instance this how blockheads may thraat then- 
aelves into high places, and haw worthless the opinioB of ft 
justly admired organ of criticism may be ! 

It is almost impossible for a writer to arrive at celebrity 

without being attacked in some form or other for the do- 

mornlizing tendency of his works. The English public, 

better pleased with displaying its own virtue than with 

Tirtiie herself, is always ready to enjoy an author's ^jvtiitui, 

I Mid in gratitude ever after speak of him aa a deprawd 

I Bcoimdrel, to drink a pleaBure to the dregs and then call it 

I penitentially a sin, to indulge n sentiment and, when it ho 

[ censed to interest, discover that it is a morbid appetite. 

I And if there appear any danger of a rising man Iwiiig 

L allowed to proceed an exception to this kindly rule, Irii 

" friends" are buto to be on the alert to eche the flwt 

I opportunity of reminding society of its censorious dntaw. 

h-ing writers, perhaps no one in lis day has boeo roort 
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generously abused than Sir Edward Buiwer Lytton ; the 
corrupting influence of his pen has formed the ground of 
innumerable attacks in periodicals against him, has inspired 
many a pulpit-orator, and was at one time the regular 
stock subject of conversation in the amiable circles of 
sectarians: But Buiwer Lytton has had two sources of 
consoiatioii for the severity of the judgments passed upon 
him, — ^in the increasing pc^ularity of his works, and in 
the comfortable consciousness that if he smarted under the 
lash he at least deserved it. There is no room for a doubt 
that some of his earlier works are as immoral as any 
literature which the piresent century has permitted to 
circulate amongst the polite families of English society. 
" Paul Clifford " is perhaps the most pernicious offspring 
of its author's pen ; we do not wish to indulge in cant 
or the affectation of any superior moral sensibility, but we 
do not care to qualify our condemnation of this magnificent 
romance for thieves ; it is a bad and dangerous book, 
alluring and charming to the ignorant and depraved, for it 
is as interesting and witty as it is vicious ; through all its 
high sounding phrases no high purpose ever peeps forth ; 
everywhere it abounds in sarcasm, that almost invariably 
is directed against honour, honesty, and religion. The 
author declared that he had a great and admirable dbject 
in view in its composition, being nothing less than "to 
draw attention to two errors in our penal institutions, viz. 
a vicious prison discipline and a sanguinary crimraal code, 
the habit of corrupting a boy by the very punishment 
that ought to redeem him, and then, hanging the man, as 
the easiest way of getting rid of our own blunders." 
Granting that the author really had such an intention, no 
tale could answer his purpose worse. It starts with a 
radical error. " Paul Clifford " was not corrupted in prison, 
though he was sent there for the first time on a false charge, 
but he ims vitiated in his earliest childhood by association 
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with robliers and pick-potkots. Again,, the romantic atoty I 
of the Hero Clifford, in which the hiatoiy of the thirf I 
Clifford ia lost I'uther tliau merely envelopedj perfectly a- \ 
tingiiiahes the iiTOi-nl ivhiph the author professes to inculcate. 
Paul, the legitimate sou of. a gentleman of family and & 
judge, 38 taken by force when quite a child from hia lather, 
is reared amongat burglars and highwaymen, becomes the 
ornament of the road, and ia eventually condemned to death 
by hia own father. This hiickneyed position (woni thread- 
bare in French novels), the scenes which bring it about, 
and the love passages of the hero with his cousin, a beau- 
tiful heiress, perfectly deprive Paul Clifford of all right I 
to be regarded as a representative of poor and vieioM J 
thieves. I 

Moreover the satire of the book is so universal, and ftU I 
classes, especially the respectable ones, are so skilfiilly and 1 
mercilessly attacked, that the reader ia compelled to feel 
that Paul had a more honest, a fairer, in every respect a 
littter lot aa a rogue and highwayman than he would have 
had, had he been a decent shopkeeper, an industrions pro- J 
fessional man, or, Ulce hia father, a distinguished politician. I 
But it is impossible to class Bulwer Lytton amongst vicious I 
writers ; for all the sins of his earlier years against decency I 
and virtue have been wiped out by "The Caiton8"and I 
■■ 5Cy Novel," the simple pathos of which two hooka has I 
moved to prayer and holy living, many a man who would I 
have sneered at the grandest exhortations of the Bible, or I 

In the remarks we have made on Kir Edward fiulwcr I 

Lytton's literary position mid characteristics, we hnvo con- I 

I fined ouraeh^s to the consitleration of his novels, And have I 

abstained from any examinittion of hia poems and drauias, I 

his History of Athens, ajid liis very eutertainiug essays. Aa I 

a (loet he fails in the same degree as he dues in his prom* I 

writings; he is painstaking, full of acquired merit, cuivful I 
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not to offend taste ; — but then these merely respectable 
qualifications, unaccompanied by true genius, meet with 
severer judgment in a poet than in one who modestly con- 
tents himself with clothing his thoughts in prose. Still our 
thanks are due to Bulwer Lytton for his efforts ^ in this 
higher department of literary art ; his translation of Schiller 
would alone have made a reputation for an ordinary man, 
and his " King Arthur " has yet to meet with the praise 
that is its due. Indeed " The New Timon" is the only one of 
his metrical productions calculated to rouse contempt. In 
that work he certainly was guilty of grave errors, and 
displayed himself in a most undignified manner. The verses 
are very feeble imitations of Pope's, and they embalm a 
mean spirit of envy and detraction. As the poem is now 
almost entirely forgotten, our readers vdll not disapprove 
our presenting to them the following sample of its satiric 
strength: — 

"Not mine, not mine (0 Muse forbid ! ) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock- bird's modish time, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth, and out-glittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patch-work pastoral chime 
To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme ! 
Am I enthralled by the sterile rule, 
The formal pupil of a frigid school, 
If to old laws my Spartan tastes adhere, 
If the old vigorous music charms my ear, 
Where sense with sound, and ease with weight combine, • 
In the pure silver of Pope's ringing line j 
Or where the pulse of man beats loud and strong 
In the frank flow of Dryden's lusty song ? 
Let School Miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On '* darling little rooms so warm and bright," 
Chant " I'm aweary " in infectious strain 
And catch her " blue fiy singing i'the pane," 
Tho' praised by critics, tho' adored by Blues, 
Tho' Peel with pudding plump the puling muse, 
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Tho' Thoban toste the Saxon pi^se eonttoli. 
And pemuDOB Tennyson, wMe starves a KhotfIg* 
Bather, be than, my pnor Piema Majd, 
Decent at least, in Uayle^'a weeds arrayed, 
Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 
And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine." 

In a most infiolent note tlie author sBys, "the utmost that 
can be said of Mr. Tennyson is, that he is a iiiTOurite of a 
small circle ; to the mass of the public little more than hii 
name is knoivn ; he has mored no thousands ; he has cretitrd 
no world of characters ; he has laboured out no deathlen 
truths, -nor enlarged oiir knowledge of the human heart bj- 
the delineation of Tarioiis and elevating paesions 
lent a stout shoulder to no sinking but manly cause dear t* 
the nation and art ; yet if the nneontradicted stat^mpnt in 
the joumala be true, this gentleman has been quartered an 
the public purse; he in the prime of life, belonging to 1 
"wealthy family, without, I belieye, wife or children ; at the 
very tune that Mr. Knowlea was lednrring for bread in 
foreign hiuds, verging towards old a^e, unfriended even by 
the public he has charmed ! Such ia the justice of our 
ministers ; such the national gratitude to those whom we 
praiee and starve." 

Speedily came a reply from " Miss Alfred," -which ap- 
peared first in " Punch ;" and such a crushing answer we 
ehould say never before was Imown to proceed from any 
young lady, however much wronged. It is infinitely lie 
finest personal satire to be found in the literature of this 
generation. 

THE NEW TIMON, AND THE POETS, 

Wc know him. out of SliiiJ(o5i>eare'B art. 

And thoBo Gne careen which ha apolte ; 
The old Timnn, with hia miUc lieart, 

That strongly loathing, grmtly l-'ruke. 
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So died the Old ; here comes the New. 

Begard him : a familiar face ; 
I thought we knew him : What, it's you, 

The padded man, that wears the stajns — 

Who killed the girls, and thrilled the boyt^ 

With dandy pathos when you wrote. 
Lion, you, that made a noise, 

And shook a mane en papittotes. 

And once you tried the muses too, 

You failed. Sir, therefore now you tum^ 
You fall on those who are to you, 

As Captain is to Subaltern. 

But men of long enduring hopes, 

And careless what the hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes, 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 

An artist, sir, should rest in art, 

And waive a little of his claim ; 
To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 

But you, Sir, you are hard to please, 
, You never look but half content : 
Kor like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 

And what with spites, and what with fears, 

You cannot let a body be ; 
It's always ringing in your ears, 

** They call this man as great as me." 

What profits now to understand 

The merits of a spotless shirt — 
A dapper boot — a little hand — 

If half the little soul is dirt ? 

You talk of tinsel ! why we see 
The old marks of rouge upon your cheeks. 

You prate of Nature I ^ou are he 
That spilt his life upon the cliques. 
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A Timon you ! Nay, nay, for shame ; 

It looks too arrogant a jest — 
The fierce old man — to take his name — 

You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 

The only blemish of this little gem is one of grammar, 
which of course the reader winced under a few seconds 
since. 

But, as we remarked before, it is not difficult to assign to 
Bulwer Lytton his proper place amongst novelists. He is 
not equal to Thackeray and Dickens (two such writers of 
fiction no previous age produced), but he is high above most 
of the others of his art. It is true that in 1835 he was made 
a baronet, nominally in consideration of his literary merits, 
and the authors of " Vanity Fair," and " Pickwick," hare 
not been rendered illustrious by any such mark of royal 
favour ; but the literary service which won for Bulwer Lyt- 
ton this questionable dignity, was his political pamphkt 
entitled "The Crisis." His baronetcy was simply an 
acknowledgment of his political services to Sir Sobert Fed, 
and since he had set his heart on it, it would have been con- 
ferred on him, if he had never penned a line, as a mere 
member of the house, and the owner of a considerable landed 
estate. The red hand is not in truth one of his literary 
honours ; it is merely the ensign of his enviable position in 
respect of wealth, just as the Prince Consort's Field Ma^ 
shal*s haton is not an emblem of his military capacity and 
prowess but of his exalted social rank. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

BT. HON. BENJAMIN BISEAELI. 

Thou an men may differ much as to the merits of Mr. 
Disraeli, no one will question that he is one of the most 
prominent men of our time. Those who grudge him the 
honourable title of " celebrated " will allow that he is 
" notorious." At least, to use Johnson's happy expression, 
he has made himself " public." There are few persons who 
are more talked about. He is a stock topic with idle men 
at clubs, and with ladies during morning calls. If the 
daily journals are dull and the town generally void of excite- 
ment, Mr. Disraeli is brought upon the carpet, and old 
stories about him are told with new variations. And very 
amiable, good-natured stories some of them are, and doubtless 
without exception, quite as truthful as the anecdotes about 
distinguished living individuals are on examination usually 
found to be. From the long-legged stool in the Attorney's 
of&ce to his seat as leader of the House of Commons, all his 
many positions in his brave and triumphant struggle are 
touched upon. By the many he is represented as an un- 
principled charlatan, by the few as a singularly disinterested, 
profound, and far-seeing statesman ; and in tliese estimates 
the many and the few are both equally far from a correct 
judgment. 

His career, like any one of his best novels, is a collection 
of startling paradoxes, fascinating inconsistencies, brilliant 
contradictions. The acts of his life are such that they may 
be so arranged as fully to justify the common charge that 
he is the embodiment of intellect without morality ; and it 
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equally eaay to draw from them strong evidence of his 
?rity and lofty sense of duty. A Jew, glorying in liit 
descent, he devotes all his energies to the service of those 
whose ancestors have ever abhorred his race, and who them- 
omit an opportunity to do insult and injury lo 
his people. A pleheian, educated to a plebeian vocation, he 
is the associate and darling' of patrieiana. By turna in- 
debted to each of the grent sections of society, he hug 
laboured enthusiastically to make them all alike the object* 
of distrust and contempt. I'or years he directed his anal 
satire against those noble houses which he so felicitously 
liieUnanied "the Venetian Aristocracy," and yet it wm by 
tbe Venetian interest that he was mainly raised to his pre- 
sent elevation. He is the leader of the country party, tlui 
mouthpiece of the county aristocracy, and yet no ■writer, so 
Buccesafally aa he, has striven to lower the memhera of thit 
party in popular esteem. Th« mushroom dat« of their mak, 
their questionable origin, the abaui-dity pf their hentldif 
pretensions, the ignoble nature of the greatest achieventento 
of their families, have been by him exposed to general ridi- 
cule. Sprung himself from b. family who had trom time 
immemori^ been traders, he has in nothing been bo coniis* 
tent as in hostility to the trading classes of the communi^. 
He proclaimed (and still proclaims himself) the veritaUe 
benefactor and weJl-wisher of the very poor; at & period 
when the Chartists wero the objects of almost univenal 
condemnation ho was their champion; and yet when all 
Btatcameu of character bad at length agreed that the corn 
laws must be abrogated without delay, he stood forth tU* 
defender of the bread-tax which he knew was reducing tliv 
multitudes by famine, and would goad the Burvivor» to rr- 
hellion. His hand has been against every one. If then ii 
any exception to the universality of the warforo ha lua 
carried on, it is to he found in those v^rv few liousea of tlie 
ftnBtui:vacy which have betleJ* cLaiuts U> the eelai of uudtnl 
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descent thau the amusing fabrications of the Herald's 
College, and which were founded by those old barons who 
^t periods of pecuniary difficulty were in the habit of get- 
ting possession of a wealthy Jew, and robbing him first of 
his teeth and then of his money. 

Of the many countrarieties in the career and character 
of Mr. Disraeli, we think the explanation is to be found in 
the antagonisms which the very different difficulties he has 
had to contend with, and the unjust social prejudices he 
has had to suffer under, have aroused within him. As this 
sketch proceeds, occasion will be taken to enforce this 
view. 

The family of Disraeli was one of those many Hebrew 
households who were expelled from the Spanish Peninsula 
by the Inquisition at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
who fled for ignominious shelter to the Venetian republic. 
At and long before the time of this migration the Disraelis 
bore a Gothic surname, but on settling in Venice, they 
discarded their old appellation and assumed that of 
Disraeli. The reason of this singular and somewhat 
sinister proceeding, which at least we should imagine 
calculated to baffle a genealogist desirous of tracing the 
Disraeli pedigree to its source, is not apparent. The 
Conservative statesman himself has attributed to his 
ancestor two motives for thus changing his name, which 
though just reconcilable, savour slightly of inconsis- 
tency, — devout gratitude to the Lord of Hosts, and a 
lust for worldly distinction. Speaking of his grandfather, 
Mr. Disraeli says, "His ancestors had dropped their 
Gothic surname on their settlement in the terra-firma, and 
grateful to the Qod of Jacob who had sustained them 
through unprecedented trials, and guarded them through 
unheard of perils, they assumed the name of Disraeli, a 
name never borne before, or since, by any other family, in 
prd^ t^$ their rwf^. wi^ht he for ever recognised" Proud 
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of hiB nation Mr. Disraeli takes pleasure in rellecting tliat 
■he belongs to a portion of it, which it appears waa, and 
perhapa is, regarded by those who are membors of it, u 
being more respectable than any other sei^ion, namely, 
Sephardim. But it would Beem that the distinction \» a 
wide one, emhra in al k th powerful and the lowly uf 
vast numbers of th T h t aats. '■ Septardim," bays 
Mr. DiBraeli, "that t hildreu of Israel, who had 

never quitted th sh s ot the mid-land oeean, until 
Torquemutla hatl dr n th ni t m their pleasant resilience 
and rich estates u \ a n Andalusia, and Portugal. 
to seek greater blessings, even than a clear atmosphere and 
a glowing sun, amid the marshes of Holland, and fogs (if 
Britain, Most of these families held themselves aloof from 
the Hebrews of Northern Europe." It excites something "f 
amusement and more of sadness to learn that these rejected 
and despised ones despised each other. Still wo are aorrv 
that Sephardim raeana nothing more — for the word hiw a 
pleasant sound to a musical ear. 

After dwelling and trading in Venice for several g«iien> 
tions, the DiKraelia sent one cif their family to this country. 
The name of this indiiidual was Benjamin ; he became m 
English denizen in 1748, mniTied a heautifUl womsn, anj 
devoted himself to trade ivith such succesn, that he left 
his only son Isaac a couifortahle, but by no means large 
fortune. His grandson says of him — '" he made his fortune 
in the mid-way of life." He did not die till he hutl coteivd 
on his ninetieth year, but up to the extreme (if hia old age 
he enjoyed existence. The only important source of tuu 
happiness his life contained wns the embittered temper of hii 
wife, whose anguish at the contumely heaped by society iqMin 
every member of the Hebrew nation bo ali'eeted her mind, 
that she became the victim of a morbid hatred towards her 
unfortunate race. 

"With Isaac Disraeli, the old merchant's son, thp public 
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are well acquainted. Disappointing the intentions of his 
father, who wished him to apply to commerce, he early entered 
upon the life of a student and author. He wrote several 
novels, which have long ere this been forgotten ; and other 
works which have a good chance of being read by future 
centuries. He was a nervous, bashful recluse, all that 
fulfils the popular ideal of a book-worm ; for the times in 
which he lived he cared nothing ; contemporary politics he 
candidly confessed he could not understand in any degree ; 
and this incapability of appreciating the language of parties 
resulted from his never having varied his study of books 
with the study of mankind. He was utterly ignorant of 
the world, and as regarded the affairs of his own times 
frankly acknowledged himself so. Yet he did not scruple 
to write a dogmatic and paradoxical work on a period of 
our history, of which the politics are peculiarly perplexing 
to any student — ^let him be ever so shrewd and well versed 
in the complications of party interests. Of Isaac Disraeli's 
'* Life and Eeign of Charles the First," a sufficient descrip- 
tion is given to readers of all denominations, by stating 
that it procured for him the grateful recognition of the 
university of Oxford, which conferred the honorary degree 
of D.O.L. on him — "optimi regis optimo vindici." But the 
important contributions from this author to literature are 
his " Curiosities of Literature," and his other works of in- 
quiry into subjects in the domain of " literary antiquarian 
research," which were compiled with such accuracy and 
attention to truth, that they have universally been received 
as books of authority. The life of Isaac Disraeli was a 
happy, a usefiil, and an eminently respectable one. 
Devoted to letters, he avoided the pursuits of worldly 
ambition, and the dangerous excitement of fashionable life ; 
but whenever he emerged from the seats of his studious 
seclusion, to gaze for a few weeks at the gay world which 
was to him nothing^more than a bright pageant on a stage, 

TOIi. II. Q 
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! was welcomed with cordiality to the heat circles of 

I metropolitaji society. Hia eidafcence was, lite his father's, 

one; during tbe last years of it he was afflicted with 

hlindness, but his cheerfulness and actirity of intellect 

endured till the last. For a considerable portion of hi* 

life ho resided in an imposing itiansioa in Buckinghamahire, 

Bradenham House, and there he died in the 8Znd year of 

his ago, on the 19th of July, ISiS- Isaac had four 

I children, three sons and a daughter ; Benjamin, the eldest 

Leou, is the celehrated auhject of this memoir; the second 

n is a clerk in the Eegiatry Office in Chancery; the 

I youngest son is a Buckinghamahire farmer. Miss Disraeli 

I died unmanjed, wliilo travelling with her brother Benjamia 

[ in the East. 

The English are prone to boast that their country is 
t favourable beyond ail others to the poor aspirant after 
wealth and social distinction, -who has courage, and intellect, 
and perseverance. They point to Eldon, and Stowel, and 
the plebeians amongst the spiritual peeia, and proceed to 
compliment themselves on having a country adorned with 
I liberal institutions. But it may be questioned if there ia 
I uny people equal to tlie British in distrust and eaa- 
[ tempt for "penniless adventurers." How venomously, 
I Biillionaires and paupers alike, do tliey hiss the opprobrious 
I title from between their lips! Pcnniloas Adventurers I It 
I is difficult to til exactly on the cause for tliia general 
I dislike for men teilh brains and icilTimit wealth. Such 
I individuals are not avoided from a wise caution, leat th*y 
I should rob us opulent onca of the money tliey naturally 
I thirst after ; for the self-complacency of Crcesua in being able 
I to hold hia own Is always great-er than hia dread of 
I Bchemers. In nil probability, much of this hostile fcdJiig 
I to men who have to master the world by their brains, arises 
I from wounded aelf-eatecm. Tlie very i'act that a man bitpes 
L to win his way by his witg is an avowal tliat he buldl 
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himself to be a better and stronger one than those sturdy 
capitalists whose positions are hereditary; — ^what wonder 
then that the sturdy capitalists resent the boast with a, 
"Be reasonable, good sir, don't think we are going to 
pay you homage for a superiority which at present is 
proclaimed only by your own modest assertions ; permit us 
to cherish our disdain for your impotent arrogance till you 
have made your words good by gaining wealth, or power, or 
fame, and thattime haying arrived, why then^ good sir, permit 
us to hate you for having defeated and humiliated us." 
Still, it is a sad mistake this unkind treatment " penniless 
adventurers" meet with at the hands of society. When it is 
remembered what in all generations they have done for the 
state ; how they have given us profound lawyers, the flower 
of the senate, daring soldiers who have won for us countries 
in every region of the earth, bold sailors who have subdued 
for us the ocean, it certainly does seem that it would be in 
better taste to receive the cadets of this vast family of 
heroes with less opposition and more courtesy. Burke was 
a young man who had to talk himself on in the world, 
and pompous Hawkins snubbed him accordingly. The 
great corporation in Leadenhall Street gained something 
from their patronage of two clever gentlemen in needy 
circumstances — Clive and Hastings. Nelson discovered 
that the world would never forgive him for being poor. 
England's greatest captain long ere he fixed his Lares in 
Blenheim, had to supply his necessities by pursuits not 
exactly heroic. And yet it is not the great and powerful 
who are the most unkind opponents of the ambitious 
"soldier of fortune." It is to be feared that an adventurer, 
who has made any decided advances towards success, finds 
his hottest enemies and most malignant traducers amongst the 
less fortunate of his ownbrethren — ^the penniless adventurers 
who have tried every wheel in the fair, and after all have 
failed to get their penny. 

(i 2 
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Benjamin Disraeli has experienced the lot of a pennilosB 
adventurer. None but he can tell the desperate efforts, 
the repulses, the destructiTe Iflbour, and the stinging 
humiliations of pride, which his success has cost him! 

He was bom in London, in the December of 1805, the 
same year that saw the birth of Sir E. E. Ljtton and Mr. 
H. Ainsworth, llis father did not give bim what is usually 
understood by the term " a liberal education ;" he was not 
reared in the Eton and Oxford of his favoured heroes, but 
was taken &om the suburban academy in which he had 
mastered some of tlie elements of learning, to be articled in 
the office of a metropolitan attorney. He was a remarkably 
■precocious child, and while still a beardless youth resolved 
'to emerge from the obscurity of his position. Eai^ly 
iBndowed with that peculiar beauty which is perhaps found 
in greatest excellence amoDgst the boys of the Hebrew 
race, and possessed of many fascinating arts, be soon 
became a favourite with women. His father's position 
gave him access to several tjood entrances to good society, 
and he never neglected an opportunity to ingratiate him- 
self with the powerful and distinguished — especially of the 
fairer sex. With an elegant figure, different from tie 
drooping one of the present statesman, a countenancr 
expressive of an ardent imagination and refined intellect, 
and with graceful manners, the daring boy was the cause of 
good-humoured diversion and much wonder wherever h« 
went, He was an egregious dandy — nearly ali very yowi^ 
men of brilliant mental endowments are^and foppery to u 
extreme of extravagance was the mode with lads thir^ 
years ago ; but he outstripped every one of his competitAire 
in personal adornment. At this day matrons of fashion 
often i-ecal the graces, the separate trappings, and the 
entire appearance of Disraeli the Younger as ho mode his 
first essays in the great world — ^his ringlets nf silken bladr 
har, his flashing eyes, his effeminate air and lisping TotDC, 
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his dress coats of black velvet lined with white satin, his 
white kid gloves with the wrists surrounded by p. long 
hanging fringe of black silk, and his ivory cane of which 
the handle inlaid with gold was relieved by more black 
silk in the shape of a tassel. Every one laughed at him for 
being affected, but the women declared that his was an 
affectation of the best style, and they felt his personal vanity 
was a flattering homage to their most notorious weakness. 
He was nervous and habitually, silent, save when the 
rallying of female wit roused him to exertion, and then 
listeners discovered that he had remarkable conversational 
powers, disguised though they were by , absurd man- 
nerisms, — thathepossessedafaculty of startling by paradoxes, 
was a consummate master of adulation, and had a satiric 
wit from which, at moments when such a display was least 
expected, would shoot a rocket, that in its ascent emitted 
clusters of stars, so numerous and propelled in so many 
directions, that it was impossible for the eye to con- 
template at once aU the many-coloured gems of light. 
Such was the perfumed boy-exquisite who forced his way 
into the saloons of peeresses. Men held him in light es- 
teem ; but observant women, who as a rule are much more 
discerning judges of young men than men themselves are, 
saw in him the elements of success, and prophesied that he 
would live to be a great man. He had a boundless ambi- 
tion, an equal discontent with his humble birth and place 
in the world, intellects at least above the average, a power 
of controlling others, a love of intrigue only matched by his 
love of contention, a cold, calculating brain, a bitterly sar- 
castic eloquence, and capacity for cherishing ferocious hate. 
"With such allies was not a man sure to succeed ? 

He left the odious ofl&ce in which he was articled. If he 
was a Jew, he still would not bea Jew attorney. In his nine- 
teenth year he visited Germany for a short time, and on his 
return to England, earnestly set to work with his pen. He 
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wrote " TiTian Grey," and publiBlied it while Btill a minor, 
&ad ere he had attained to legal manhood, he made his 
debut in joiimaliani in the columns of the Bhort-lived op- 
ponent of " The Times" newspaper, the advocate of ecdnl 
injiifltice and religious peraecution, " The Eepresentotive." 

" Vivian Grey," ia a remarkable production iu itself^ and 
also especially interesting, as a daguerreotype of Diaraeli at 
this season of manly esistenoe. It contains horrible anil 
wildly improbable stories, the extravagancea of a young im^ 
gination; it ia replete with dazzling sarcasms and starUing 
paradoxes ; and it has more than a common ahare of tbe 
iaulta of first productions ; its cupricions digressions (those 
literary impertinences which can be permitted only to 
giants intoxicated with & consciousness of power) are pun- 
fully awkward gambols, and after the deieat of the hero in 
his schemeoutheMarquisof Carabas.theDOTelis an&rc(itie, 
But the work is very valuable to any student of the statM- 
man's character. " Vivian Grey" is the author biiDSelf i 
the men and women whom Vivian Grey cajoles and laugh* 
at were the friends of the author, or distinguished ]>c^ 
Bonages of London society, of whom the duha goasipped. 
Already Disraeli had coueeiyed some strong hatreds, aai 
he gratified them by holding their objects up to ridicule 
ftnd contempt in his pages. After all, the peTsooalitiaa of > 
feahionable novel are cowardly libela which, if they ara 
cautiously worded, the law camnofc punish, the sufleren 
cannot effectually resist, and society does not condemi. 
Apart from attacks on these living individuals, " Vimn 
Grey" at the time of its publication was little more than 
an annotincement that the author moved in good aocitij, 
was entitled to move in better, and ought to be regiuiti 

a, gentleman of respectable antecedents, Vivian Grey's 
father was an eminent author, who was altogether iuiii^ 
rent to modem politics, never read a newspaper, and wai 
an irrecorerable book-wonn. Of course, ia the giUlciy of 
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personal portraits which the new novel containdd,tfais sketch 
was given to the only living writer of any eminence it re- 
sembled—Isaac Disraeli. " Vivian Grey's" father, also had 
a life-estate of £2,000 per annum, and society were at 
liberty to beHeve that the same good fortune was attached 
to the antiquarian explorer. The author also takes the op- 
portunity of giving his father a puff direct. During a 
morning's flirtation at Chateau D^sir, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Garabas, with a certain lovely Miss Manvers, Vi- 
vian amuses himself with manufacturing autographs of 
celebrities for the young lady. " Come," says he, " there's 
"Washington Irving's autograph few? you ; read it, isn't it 
quite in character. Shall I write any more?'^ One of Sir 
Walter's, or Mr. Southey's, or Mr. Milman's, or Mr. D'ls- 
raeli's, or shall I sprawl a Lord Byron P" An ingenious way 
of placing one's father in the first rank of writers I 

Such wa«i Mr. Disraeli's commencement as an author. 
^' Vivian Grey" took, created scandal, made the author a 
man of mark. 

The play was now begun^ and the actor went on. He 
travelled, visiting Italy and Greece, jand dwelt in -Al- 
bania during the civil war. The wint(Mr of 1829-30, he 
passed at Constantinople, and the following spring he spent 
in Syria, Egypt, and Nubia. During these bursts of foreign 
travel, and the space between them, he was industrious 
with pen and tongue, writing and talking himself into 
notoriety. Hte vrrote the " Young Duke,'* and " Contarini 
Fleming," and at least waa .preparing himself for his mar- 
vellous poems. 

In 1832, Disraeli commenced with activity his public 
career as a politician. At this pmod the most favorable, 
and perhaps the true view of him is that he was an ambitious 
young man without political principles, but having in their 
place strong political sympathies. He doubtless beHeved 
liimaelf to be that impossibility which he avowed ha wm^ 
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a hybrid) compounded equally of staTmch Tory and eitTeme 
radical. He was young, comparatively unkngwn,. amsrting 
under what he conceived to te a spiteful fortune ; and it 
would Ijb most unjust not to give him credit for some por- 
tion of warmtt and generosity of feeling. He naturully, 
therefore, felt for the struggling multitudes made up of m 
many millions, striving, like Lim, after their petty objects 
of ambition, without powerful friends to aJdthem, andwilh 
few chances of achieving their modest desires. But liis 
tastes were all aristocratic. The titles, the palaoes, the 
splendours of the great were the things he most worshipped; 
his aim was to win by his inteUects distinction amongst the 
most distinguished of the gay and polished world of faakion. 
His poetry found its goddesses in May-fair. Befinement, 
and the petty ambition to rank with one'a betters, which we 
all sneer at and are tree from till we have the means of grs- 
tiding it, made him an oracle of conservatism and all those 
patriotic platitudes which are agreeable to the ears of most 
persons who are led neither by affection nor interest t" 
feel with their less fortunate brethren. Impelled by thew 
two distinct sentimenta, Mr. Disraeli presented himself to 
the astonished world as a Tory-Bndical. At first there it, 
[ every reason to believe he acted a very disingenuous psrt, 
and (unlike the celebrated Ciarles Matthews who alwaTS 
showed both aspects of his double costumes,) presented the 
Tory or the Hadical side to his audience, as interest promp- 
ted, without at all times honestly displaying the reverse of 
his person. He called on Joseph Hume and O'Connell to 
support him as a radical desirous of supporting their \iem 
in parliament, and those great reformers re<'onimended him 
to the constituency of High Wycombe, which borough he 
, contested in 1832. His electioneering committee contained 
I an equal number of Eadicals and Tories ; a Eadical proposed 
I Mm and a Tory seconded him. He satisfied the Bailicals hj 
I promising to support in the House all propositiona fgr tb« 
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ballot, triennial parliaments, and economical reform ; and 
abused the "Whigs with such fervour, that the Tories could 
not question that he was at heart with them. Every thing 
promised well for the adventurer at High "Wycombe, when 
Mr. Hume was frightened by the assurance that the young 
Eadical he had taken under his wing was in truth a Tory 
of the deepest dye. The consequence was that, although 
his letter recommending Mr. Disraeli had been, together 
with O'Connell's to the same purpose, printed and placarded 
in all the streets of "Wycombe, Mr. Hume cancelled his re- 
commendation, and used every exertion for the Whig 
candidate. The result of the election was the rejection of 
Mr. Disraeli. The papers were almost unanimous in calling 
him a barefaced charlatan; they called his profession of 
Conservatism mere truckling to an aristocratic party, who 
declined countenancing him, and hisEadicalism they termed 
a dishonest use of words to induce the populace to support 
him, while he meant to betray them on the first opportunity. 
And though we by no means would support those charges, 
we cannot but see that it is impossible to disprove them, 
and that advocacy of two extreme opinions is the kind of 
coalition which England does not love. 

In the spring of 1833, a vacancy was expected in the 
representation of Marylebone. Mr. Disraeli was again in 
the field, and, though the anticipated vacancy did not 
occur, he canvassed the borough, on Eadical principles, and 
issued an address, in which, after speaking of himself " as 
one of a family untainted by the receipt of public money," 
he said " I am desirous of completing the machinery of 
consolidation by two measures which wiU invest the people 
with what was once their birthright, and with a security, 
which I hope their children will inherit. These measures 
are Triennial Parliaments and Election hy Ballot : and unless 
these measv/res he conceded^ I cannot c^oprehend how the con- 
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duct of tho (foternment can ever he in harmony vntk t\t 
feelingi of tlie people." 

In the December of 1834, Mr. Disraeli was again at High 
"Wycombe, spouting KadicHliaiii and limiting hie agrieulturaJ 
audience roar with laughter over hia ludicrous compariBon 
of the reform ministrj- to Mr, Ducrow. But hiseloqucaoe 
did not create that impression be so much desired. Tbe 
ruetica only laughed, and owned that he was a woaderfiiUj 
clever fellow— indeed, too clever by half. Eive months patted 
after this essay, and Bodicallsm laid aside, Mr. Divfleli 
appeared in the character of a full-blown, i'ull-grown Tory 
at Taunton. His opponent was Mr. Laboucbere, who hod 
just accepted the Mastership of the Mint. ITie electiMl 
WHS a stormy one, and the feme of his High "Wycombe 
Badicalism caused the ConBervative candidate to be awk- 
wardly and roughly questioned. The crowd slanged him 
without mercy. " Did not you write a novel P" roand in 
elector, himself iu ail probability not capable of ratdiag 
" I certainly have written a novel, but I hopa then 
is no disgrace in being connected with hterature." " YtM^tt 
a curiosity of literatui'e, you are !" returned the chaffing 
elector. He was taunted with O'Connelliam, and ti» 
clear himself from such an imputation he d^LotniMd 
the Irish agitator (who had rendei'ed him good BoniM^ 
and upborn only a tew days before be had spoken of in Unni 
of warm eulogy) as "a bloody traitor." The electiaD ter> 
minated in iavour of Mr. Laboucbere. But the deGaat tk 
the poll was a trifle to the castigation Mr. Diaraeli ma to 
reeeivo Irom the man whom ho hod so inexcusably inguHciL 
O'Connell ieanit from the papers the abiaive words tho 
young man whom he hod befriended had applied to bin, 
and he repaid the attack with a Hood of sarcastic invoctiri!. 
It was at a meeting of the i'rancliiae Associatian, in Dubliii, 
that O'Connell made his memorable reply to the ij 
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attack. " He calls me," exclaimed the Agitator, " a traitor. 
My answer to that is — ^he is aUar. Ha is liar in action and 
in words. His life is a living lie." And he concluded by 
saying '^ I have the happiness to be acquainted with some 
Jewish families in London, and, amongst them, more accom- 
plished ladies, or more humane, cordial, high-minded, or 
better^educated gentlemen, I have never met. It will not 
be supposed, therefore, that when I speak of Mr. Disraeli 
as the descendant from a Jew, that I mean to tarnish him 
on that account. They were once the chosen people of God. 
There were miscreants amongst them, however, also, and it 
must certainly have been from one of those that Disraeli is 
descended. He possesses just the qualities of theimpenitent 
thief^ whose name, I verily believe, must have been Disraeli. 
For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended from 
him, and with the impres^on that he is, I now forgive the 
heir-a^-law of the blasphemous thief who died on the cross." 
Very coarse abuse this ; but the humour will bear the 
coarseness, and it was uttered by a man who knew his 
business — ^who knew what would tickle his audience and gall 
his adversary. A man who is wounded in a war of words 
should conceal his anguish, for otherwise he shows his enemy 
were to strike again. But Disraeli was so maddened by 
the laughter which O'Connell's invective awakened that 
prudence was impossible. If he saw a man smile, he accused 
the smile of mocking his defeat. Eaging with fury Disraeli 
thirsted for vengeance ; he knew the patriot never fought 
duels, having killed a man in early life and having then 
vowed never again to give or accept a challenge ; he there- 
fore demanded satisfaction of the Agitator's son, Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell, who had just fought Lord Alvanley for having 
insidted his fathar. The challenge was declined. Dis- 
appointed of his vengeance, DisraeH wrote a letter of vulgar 
atmae to O'Co^nell ; and then reiterated his challaige to 
the 0oa. Probably Mr. Moi^an O'Connell would have 
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accepted this second imitation from any other man, but 
Mr, Digraeli'B remarkable eccentricities in politics and lite- 
rature had BO strangely affected general society that he mi 
looked upon as one not exactly accountable for his actiosB. 

Mr. Disraeli'fl perseverance in attempting to get a partis- 
mentary seat ■was eventually rewarded with Bucoeas in 1837, 
when he was rpturned ty the Maidstone ConservatiwB. In 
the first Parliament of our reigning Sovereign he took hii 
place, when he had advanced far in the 32nd year of his age. 

During those years of irasucceseful candidatures, fam 
his first rejection as a Eadical at High Wycombe to hit 
triumph at Maidstone, he liad kept hia name well befbw 
the world, Every twelvemonth he perpetrated some erti* 
vagance in literature, or signalized himself iu some intem- 
perate newspaper squabble. The ridicule which hia conflict 
with, and bombastic letter to, O'Connell had covered Ha, 
was not the only laughter he raised at hia ownexpense. And 
whatever flagrantly grotesque impropriety he committed, be 
waa the first to call the attention of the public to it. M»BJ 
declared that his only object was to get people to talk about 
him ; stOl he made it evident to every reader of the newv 
papers, that the sarcasms of the journals and tlie unafiedal 
mirth of the clubs lashed him into frenzies that 
on madness. In the December of 1835, he publ 
" Vindication of the Engliali Constitution," 
hia friend, Lord Lyndhnrst. The treatise in some iVdjWtt 
improved, and in Borae respects damaged, hia position vitii 
the world. It showed that he had studied history, but it 
showed ako that )ie did not hesitate to falsify it, and to 
defy it, when it contradicted his prejudices, or irritated Irit 
caprice ; in a word, it confirmed the general impremioa of 
his dishonesty, but it raised the public estimate of hi» 
acquirements and genius- — it caused him to be regarded • 
a more powerful, and consequently a more dangerous mBi. 
The "Olobe," in due course, reviewed the book, and alff 
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the author's hybrid politics; the old taunt of his shamelessly 
avowing himself ready to serve either of the two especially 
hostile parties of the state that would employ him, waa 
repeated ; and he was reminded of his former readiness to 
enrol himself amongst O'Connell's followers. This last 
remembrancer was especially painful, as the newspapers 
had just left off extracting fun from the particulars of the 
O'Connell fracas. Mr. Disraeli responded to the article in 
the "Globe," and a fierce war of pens ensued. In its 
course Mr. Disraeli flatly denied ever having called on Mr. 
Hume, declaring that he had never been at Mr. Hume's 
house; and he also flatly denied ever having received a 
letter from him, stating that the letter formerly pla- 
carded at High Wycombe was addressed to a third person. 
Mr. Hume, who was a politician nobly destitute of am- 
mosity to individuals, and who had abstained from taking 
any part in the discussion, was appealed to by the 
"Grlobe," to declare the facts. Thus urged, Mr. Hume 
stated, in terms as gentle and inoffensive as possible,that Mr. 
Disraeli did call upon him, and that he himself did address a 
letter to Mr. Disraeli, the receipt of which letter was ac- 
knowledged with gratitude by that gentleman. In cor- 
roboration of these assertions, the correspondence was sent 
to the "Globe," and published. Enraged, but nothing 
abashed, by this exposure, Disraeli put a letter in the Times, 
giving Mr. Hume " the lie " direct. " It is obvious," said 
Mr. Disraeli to the great reformer, " that from the cautious 
mendacity of the commencement of your letter, you were 
aware that you were countenancing a lie." Yet two days 
afterwards he was compelled to admit that Mr. Hume had 
written to him, for he published a letter written to him by Mr. 
Bulwer, in 1832, in which the great novelist says, "I have re- 
ceived, from my friend, Mr. Hiune, a letter addressed to 
you." The evidence against Mr. Disraeli was conclusive. 
Not only did Mr. Hume remember and Mr. Walter Scott 
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(Mr. Hume's secretary) have a distinct recollection of J 
Diaraeli's call in Bryanetone Square, but tho last-nam 
gentlemau bimaelf, after giving his former benefflctup "I 
lie," was necessitated to eat his own words. These circa 
staacea did not tend to place Mr. DiBraeli'a veracity is 
enviable light before the world. 

This contest was foUowed, four days afterwanU, by 1 
publication of the tirst of a seriea of letters in tlio Thtif 
signed '• Eunnymede." These epietlea were by Dierarii^ 
pen (ifier Junius, and were directed against the Whigt 
Themalignancy of these personal attacks is scarcely equllt* 
the boniba.stio tone of the eulogies contained in them, tt 
Lord John Eussell, "Eimnymede" said, ""NFhen you » 
turned from Spain, the solitary life of trarel and the 
ration of a romantic country, acting upon your unbitiaii 
had persuaded you that you were a great poet; your I 
telleut, in consequence, produced the feeblest tragedy 
our language." This sarcasm was a sad plagiariffln on ttai 
part of " Eunnymede," for it had been directed by ait«i 
over and over again against Mr. Disraeli and ha poetic^ 
effusions. Lord Paimeraton ia described as hanng "• 
dexterity which aeems & happy compound of the 
nesB of an attorney's derk and tbo intrigues of a Qreet « 
the Lo^i'Cr Empire," as " a Tory underling, whose audao^ 
in accepting the senla of the Foreign Offiiw, is only oqoillld 
by the imbecility of the Wliigs in offering them b 
man." " Eunnymede" concluded his letter to Lord FolnV 
Btou, whom ho termed the "Lord Fanny of Diplamug't 
with the foUowiug memorable words, " Btethinhn 1 di 
your Lordship, the Sporua of politics, cajoling FrwUM 
an airy compliment, and menacing Kussia 'sHth a p 
cane." But "Eimnymede" had another and ft t 
strain for Sir Eobert Peel, whom bo addreasod wttk, 
blatant magnificence, of wliich the following isa goodipi 
men: "Before you receive this letter yuu ^%-ill, ia lU p 
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bability, hare quitted the hallfl and bowers of Drayton, 
those gardens and that library where you hare realized the 
romance of "Verulam," and where you enjoy "the lettered 
leisure" that Temple loved. Your present progress to the 
metropolis may not be as picturesque as that which you ex- 
perienced twelve months back, when the confidence of your 
sovereign and the hopes of your country summoned you 
from the galleries of the Vatican and the city of the Gsasars. 
It may not be as picturesque, but it is not less proud — ^it 
will be more triumphant. Tou are simimoned now like 
the Knight of Rhodes, in " Schiller's Heroic Ballad," as the 
only hope of a suffering island. The mighty dragon is 
again abroad, depopulating our fields, wasting our pleasant 
places, poisoning our fountains, menacing our civilization. 
To-day he gorges at Liverpool — ^to-morrow he riots at 
Birmingham; as he advances near the metropolis terror 
and disgust proportionately increase. Already we Itea/r Ms 
hellow, more awful than a TiycdncCa — already ov/r atmospJiere 
i» tainted mth the venomous expirations of his malignant 
lungs; yet a little while and his incendiary crest will flame 
on our horizon, and we shall marh the horrors of his insatiate 
jaws and the scaly volume of Ms atrocious tail!** 
, By the side of his political-literary productions — his 
'^Vindication of the English Constitution" (a rather strange 
thing, by the way, to vindicate io Englishmen), his " Crisis 

■ 

Examined," his " What is He ? " in which the author for the 
trifling sum of sixpence unsuccessfully tried to show the 
world what his political principles were, and his epistles in 
The Times, Mr. Disraeli sent into the world a brisk suc- 
cession of works, of a more imaginative character. He pro- 
daamed a new theory of poetry. The true poet would 
henceforth disdain the fetters of verse, and express his 
glowing inspirations in turgid prose. This startling view 
he first favoured the World with in the pages of " Contarini 
Heming," the psychologicalromance published the year after 
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the publication of the "Toimg Duke;" and inlS33, he gnve the 
heedless nineteenth century a Bpeeimen of his original school 
of poetry, in "The "Wondrous Taleof Alroy." and"TheBiM 
of lakander," in three Tolnmea of such magnificent balder- 
dash as no frantic Bedlamite ever yet equalled. The prayer. 
book translation of David's psalms, passages from Macpher. 
son's Oaaian, and delirium tremens were tho raw materiil 
of which they were fabricated. Laughter alike expreaaive of 
deriaion and intense amusement at the new absurdity WM 
the only response the muse of innovation received from 
men. Still Mr, Disraeli could console himself with reflecting 
that the most uaeful diacoveriea of the sublimest philosophera 
Mid the noblest creations of the best poets have at times heea 
treated with like disdain. He had discovered and made known 
the great priuciplej that all true poetry was henceforth to lie 
written in sonorous prose ; and to show bow much reUaoce 
he put on his own dicta be proceeded to the compositidn iif 
" The rerolutionary Epic " — an epic certainly not calcvilnli 'i 
to work any revolution in the public opinion of Mr, Dn- 
raeli's claims to poetic inepiratioD. It was in stiff, atilteil, 
blank verse, far superior doubtless in the aiitbor's opiniou 
to Miltou'a. It ia not devoid of beautiful eeutiments, md 
even espressions of deep wisdom, for it abounda in pit 
giarisms of the moat inescusable kind, from moat of tlie 
masters of English writing ; but it is not too much to wy 
that in every particular of the entire work, which en 
fairly be attributed to the genuine and unaided power* of 
the author it ia the moat awkward, the weakest, and mocit 
pompouB poem in the English language. The object he 
proposed to accompliab in it was avowed with siiperi 
candour in the prela<,'e. " Standing upon Aaia, and gxdo% 
upon Europe," he wrote, " with the broad Hellespont b^ 
tween us, and the shadow of night descending on the moun- 
tains, these mighty continents appeared to mo as it »«re 
fihe rival principles of government that at present coaI«ad 
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for the mastery of the world. " What ! " I exelaimecl, " is 
the Revolution of France a less important event than the 
siege of Troy ? — INTapoleon a less interesting character than 
Achilles? Mr me remains the * Eevolutionary Epic.'" 
Whether Disraeli has performed his task in a manner equal 
to the style of Homer, posterity, and not the present age, 
must judge. 

The most memorable, as well as the best of Disraeli's works 
published before his entry into the senate of his country 
was " Henrietta Temple, a Love Story," given to the world 
in the November of 1836. This exquisite fiction is perhaps 
the best picture of the manners of the particular class, or 
rather section of a class, the author undertakes to describe, 
which can be found in any library. Its more sagacious 
readers perceived, though some of them hesitated to confess, 
that its author was really a man of genius, and not merely 
the extravagant fop and arrogant fool at whose vagaries 
they had for several years laughed. Dedicated to Count 
D'Orsay, whose intimate friendship Disraeli had long en- 
joyed, the interest of the story for the most part turns 
upon the life .of that division of " the great world," which 
the Count led, and it contains a flattering picture of all 
the agreeable points of that polished, gifted, graceful, ad- 
mired, and amiably selfish Frenchman. Critics, who were 
disappointed, and even infuriated, at finding that the man 
whom for years they had deluged with contempt was after 
all possessed of no common powers in the profession, of 
which they were rather troublesome than dignified members, 
made many objections to a few frantic love-scenes and pas- 
sages of furious declamation which were said t6 be in the 
old vein of mad nonsense ; but the verdict of public opinion 
was in decided opposition to these censures ; the volumes of 
the new novels were perused by all ranks, and in their pages, 
the highborn and distinguished moved without the labour of 
bodily action through the brilliant rooms and amongst 
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the fiame faces that tbey Bft'w in the ordinary coune of their 
lives, aud humble folk — the nifitifs of remote villagCB, the 
shopkeeperB of eitic-B, the workers in factories, and the 
meaneirt; Bervonts of aervanta — became acquainted with the 
polished wit, the varied foiblea, the polite. amuaementB, and 
refining beauty of those patrician circles which the tnreiity- 
foui- letters and the novelisfs pen alone aflbnla them the 
means of entering. 

In "Henrietta Temple," Disrafili not only achieved a 
work immeasiirahly superior to any previmia prodaction rf 
bia genius, hut also one far better than anything that bu 
since come from the same Bource. The nest book WM M 
much below the standard of the "' Love Story," that tie 
new and hardly-won reputation of the writer was mute- 
rially injured, and the world returned from their WBim 
eulogies to the old depredations and sarcasms. The concep- 
tion of " Venetia," published in the May of 1837, whb H 
ill-judged and ridiculous aa that of " Alroy" or " The 
Eevolutionary Epic." In it Disraeli proposed no ]em ■ 
task than the delineation of Byron and ShoUey. That bo 
was a man at all qualified to throw any new light nn the 
characters of these poets, few can believe ; and, as fiv ai 
the novel can enable ua to judge, it would appear that 
he distrusted his ovn\ power to analyze and critically w* 
amine the minda of his heroes. He contented fainu^ 
with dealing with a few of the more prominent and irell* 
knovm events of their sadly instructive lives, and will 
fcahloninp; thoao incidents into what would have beea » 
very readable novel, if the materials had been taken fioB 
imagination instead of history. The most sujiertieial and 
commoD-piace views aro taken of Byron. His dark poesioos 
and all their aad oonaequences are attributed to tho diup* ■ 
pointed adections of hifl youth. The ill-temper of his mothar, 
tbe Mary Chaworth Romance, the (dt«rnate disalpatiou 
at excess and of asceticism, the aft'ectatious uf drewi ttii 
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manner/and the capricious temper of the author of ^' Childei 
Harold," are [made unsparing use of; but not one original 
thought does the writer of " Venetia," bestow upon his 
task. When he exclaimed against the cruelty and injustice 
of society to the erring but gifted poet (my Lord Cadurcis — 
alias Byron) he, with that audacious suii fearless dishonesty 
which is the characteristic of his literary, as well as ora- 
torical pilferings, incorporated in the narrative of his tale 
the memorable passages of an Edinburgh article, (on Moore's 
" Life of Byron,") not then generally known as Macaulay's. 
These extracts were made in a manner that can leave in no 
one's mind a doubt of the plagiarism being one of the very 
worst kind; they were transplanted to the pages of "Venetia," 
some seven years after their first publication. "When the mass 
of readers had forgotten them, without any hint by inverted 
commas, or otherwise, to indicate their parentage, they were 
transcribed verbatim from a Magazine article ; and it was 
not till " Venetia" was lately republished in a popular 
form that the stolen property was ticketed with " these 
observations of a celebrated writer, apply to the instance 
of Lord Cadurcis." The great mistake of " Venetia," is 
that of its entire plan and scope. Men had universally 
perused with deep and contending emotions Moore's copious 
and engrossing memorials of Byron ; they knew also, every 
circumstance connected with Shelley, that Mr. Benjamin 
DisraeH could tell them; they had meditated long and 
with solemn sensations on both those awful dramas ; — 
even plain matter-of-fact men, who fixed their intelligence 
on business and " main chances," had pondered with tears 
and prayer over the facts which preserve to us the memory 
of the two foremost poets of these later days ; and it was 
with feelidgs of natural and yet no common disgust, that 
they beheld in " Venetia," the grand tragedies of their con- 
templations converted into a melodrama scarcely fit for the 
Surrey Theatre, the conclusion of which is the drowning in 
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Mr. Disraeli had at length obtained the poaition of t 
member of Parliament, and hia Sret essay in the house waa 
a most characteriBtie one, in every way a fit beginning to 
the senatorial career of the writer who had made nioay 
absurd failurea, and eventually achieved euccefis, in litera- 
ture. He positively attempted in hia maiden speecU to 
crush the powerful Irish agitator who had insulted him oa 
the tender point of his pedigree, and whom he had threatened 
aign^y to chastiae in the presence of the Commons ft 
England, The rash and absurd imdertaking well iUustrated 
his ignorance of the assembly he addressed, and the iin« 
jaeaeurable insolence of his self-esteem. The result of his 
'Bpeech is well known. The violent abiise and raw aarcasm 
!he poured upon O'Connell had no other effect than that of 
throwing the house into tumults of laughter ; the ridiculous 
nature of the whole scene is beyond description, and the 
ignominy of the young member's defeat is unparalleled. Tu 
him not the least cruel part of his well-merited punishment, 
the sight of hia adversary contributing his tliundcr to 
the deafening laughter that arose from every comer of the 
house. 

It ia frequently aaid that one of the conaequences of 
thia signal discomfiture, waa that Mr. Disraeli immediately 
Bet to work to acquire the peculiar style of oratory thai 

takea" in the house, and that he apeedily altered the 
and matter of hia public addresses. Thia we Lave 
hesitation in saying is quite erroneous ; wo have bei-n 
aaaured by competent judges who heard the memonble 
oration of the 7th of December, 1S37, and who have heard 
nearly every important speech made in thi? Kouw 
lof Commona since that period, that JIi'. Disraeli'e eiili- 
[«equent speeches differ in no important reaped from his 
except in the fluency, the polish, and the infor- 
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mation which practice and study have given him. The fact 
is, the circumstances that surrounded his maiden speech, 
and the very subject of it, revived in the minds of his 
hearers (prepared to be amused) all that was most ridiculous 
and contemptible in his previous history. Every one was 
familiar with the homage he had once paid and the treachery 
he had been guilty of to O'Connell, the agitator's sarcasm 
directed against his Hebrew descent, and the consequences 
of that sarcasm — ^the challenge, the threats of vengeance, 
and the furious declarations of hate. Those who took the 
kindest view of Mr. Disraeli's conduct, had found excuse 
for the impetuous letters, and bombastic avowals of his 
political honour, in the temporary irritation of his feelings 
Smarting under insult. Not even his enemies, or those 
who thought his inordinate conceit caused him to be little 
better than a madman, had deemed him such a fool as in 
his calmer moments to think he could carry his threats into 
effect. Yet his virgin effort was to inflict condign punish- 
ment on that remarkable man, whose eloquence and talents 
for business were not less admired by his enemies than his 
followers. 

Added to these circumstances was the extraordinary, 
and to some eyes comical, appearance of the speaker. 
His long flaky ringlets, his thin pale face of the most marked 
Hebraic style, the effeminate care lavished on his costume, 
his harsh and ungovernable voice, were new to many 
members who were familiar with his actions. At all times 
Mr. Disraeli's remarkable exterior, as is frequently the case 
with remarkable things, invited satire as much as approval 
but when its grotesqueness was rendered doubly emphatic 
by the impetuous movements of his arms, the writhings 
from anguish of his paUid face, and the flashes of rage that 
came from his usually lustreless eyes, the effect was pain- 
fully absurd. 

What has been Mr. Disraeli's course in Parliament need 
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\t here be etatod, 'or every tum in it is familiar to the 
minds of men. How he cautiously waited ere he epoke 
again till tbe House had in a, slight degree forgotten the 
merriment caused by his firet display; how he then 
by degrees became bolder and bolder, as hia power 
of peraonality aud invective became appreciated! 
how in the session of 1839 he coui-ageously avowed 
sympathy with the Chartists, and by that tncaiu 
the distinction of IGuieterial reproof; Uur 
■ let an opportunity escape him of utteriDj; 
legyrica ou the commanding abilities, the pure au4 
stern morality, the colossal magnanimity of Sir Eobert Peel j 
how in ISil, and later, he sought and failed to obtain i 
subordinate place from that great minister; how he 
advocated the principles of Free Trade because they were 
dear to Tory pob'cy, and had been advocated by Mr. 
Pitt aud Lord Shelhum ; bow in 1843, when he clearly saw 
that Sir Eobert Peel distrusted and despised him, he witji- 
drew from tbe tail of that eminent politieian, and (with ■ 
aud pereeverauce and ingenuity, the beauties of 
ich were scarcely tamiahed by the fiendish bate with 
ich be wae animated), exerted nil hia powers to make thai 
ing niim feel that the world contained a stronger : bow 
he exhibited such adroitness, such wit, and euch knowledge 
of the nature of his contemptuoua antagonist, that even 
those who detested his want of high principle in wounding 
a noble and patriotic statesmait to gi'atify private malice, 
were ere long compelled to sympathize with hia hardihood, 
and feel satisfaGtiou at his suocesB ; how he, by the pertina- 
city and sliarpneaa of his satire drove Sir Hohert Peel from 
the proud resolve not " to bandy persoualitiea," taunting 
him with perfidy, aecuaing bim, with a subtlety that made 
defence all but impossible, of falsehood, and of deception 
meaner and more despicable thnn any tissue of direct liM^ 
nseringat him for bis pompoaa love of quotation, n 
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his high sounding professions of morality, caricaturing the 
undignified habits and attitudes he indulged in when ad- 
dressing the house, and making him ridiculous even in the 
eyes of his most loyal admirers; how his attacks on the 
Premier, as the division between Sir Eobert Peel and the 
country party became more imminent, increased in violence 
and power ; and when the rent, never to be patched up, was 
accomplished, how those fierce declarations, inspired by 
private animosity, assumed in the eyes of a maddened 
faction the colours of noble and disinterested public ser- 
vices ; how he first under cover of Lord Greorge Bentinck, 
and then upon the demise of that member of " a Venetian 
Aristocracy," in his own person, led the country party in the 
House of Commons — ^that body of proud patricians on Whom 
his satire and contempt have poured ridicule, the freshness 
of which will last for ever ; how for a long period he cried 
aloud that the bread tax might be replaced on the shoulders 
of the millions with whom he had professed a poet's and a 
politician's sympathy ; how on this cry he and his party 
clamorously forced their hard-won way to ten months of 
power, during which brief official existence they deserved 
well of their country, by boldly avowing that the Protec- 
tionists were simply their dupes, and by passing more liberal 
measures than are ordinarily gained from six sessions of a 
moderate reform ministry ; how during his short tenure of 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he astonished the weak 
minds of country gentlemen and rich shopkeepers by show- 
ing them that an ambitious and intelligent man (^letters can 
make a budget as easily as write a work, and that arithmetic 
is a science as easily mastered as any other — and yet further 
startled and also scandalized the nation by reciting in 
honour of the great Duke, as his own speech as leader of 
the House, a translation of a second-rate French oration ; 
how since his retirement from that brief tenure of office, 
he has imparted by the force of his almost unaided genius^ 
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and tho brilliance of Ilia uuaccompanied wit, aniinatiou 
imd purpose to hia party ; and finaDy, how he for a seconJ 
time figurea aa Chancellor of the Eschequer, with abilities 
and qualifications for that highest financial post, which it 
would be absurd to speak of with disrespeet. 

All tbeae pouita iu his politica! career are too famiUor to 
the pubHc to require any detailed narrative from ua : for, 
much aa the conduct of all, even the moat iasigniilcsiit, 
public men is canvassed by the great theatre of amused, and 
idle, and jealous, and sometiuiea admiring spectators, then 
never has been a politiciau who hna been so abundantly 
talked about aa Mr. Diaraeli. A halo of romance is around 
him, which the euvy of his enemiea and the condemiiation 
of many worthy moralists only render more bright. Th( 
gigantic obstaclea, both of an imkind fortune and created 
by hia own folly, over which he has triumphed, the detrafr 
tion which, if he has not outHved it, he has for a tinu 
siltTiced, the flagrant incimBistencies of his public life, tlis 
brilliance of hia mental eudowmeiits, the variety of bis it- 
tainments, the remarkable character of mauy of Ilia morc 
peculiarly personal experieneea, the magnitude of his iIkIb 
at the most critical part of hLa adventurous contest, the da- 
terity with which he won the ample wealth he now enjop, 
his hair-breadth escapes from ruin, and hia dazifliug siieowi, 
all make him an object of wondemient to the einiple, utd li 
interest to the curious, 

Of Iftto years, save for the purpose of inditing ajl oldfr 
I tioneering address, or correcting '■ the proof " of a report 
of a apeech, Mr. Disraeh'a pen has been idle ; probably he 
sees that, as far as ho is immediately ooneemed, that nrange | 
has been sucked dry, and resolves like a tndypraciiraf misa, 
as he emphatically ia, no longer to labour iu an art that Im 
already done him all the service he can liope for from liW. 
Kia eeaeing to furnish wares for the booksellers is utA tfaf 
only fact which pointa to this conelusioQ ; for ou more tlun 



Oile occasion life has, since the publication of " Lord George 
Bentinck's Life,'* raised his voice against the interests of the 
press and literature, and has manifested a desire to break 
down the ladder by which he has climbed to eminence. At 
the commencement of his parliamentary career it was far 
otherwise ; it was by the pen he had forced his way into 
the legislative assembly, and by the pen he rightly judged 
his position in it was to be maintained. In the May of 
1839, he published " The Tragedy of Count Alarcos, by the 
author of Vivian Grey." This tragedy, more flagrantly 
false to every rule of art, weaker in every poetic quality, 
and perhaps more densely populated with awkward crudi- 
ties and pompous affectations than season "I'he Eevolu- 
tionary Epic," was dedicated to Lord Prancis Egerton. 
Mr. Disraeli is a remarkable example of the habit, very 
common amongst young authors, of drawing attention to 
the feebleness of poor books, by affixing to them pretentious 
and magnificent introductions or prefaces. He never wrote 
a book unworthy of his powers that he did not claim for it 
the approval of the public in terms, so ridiculously arro- 
gant, that they put the reader out of humour, and made him 
disinclined to do even bare justice to the author. It was 
so with " Count Alarcos ; " to state that in composing it he 
had desired to interest and instruct those wha care to 
peruse dramas which would not bear being put upon the 
stage, was not enough for the author ; by no means, — ^his 
object was to revolutionize the educated world, and replace 
the drama in its ancient state of classic dignity and in- 
fluence. He wrote to Lord Francis Egerton, " I dedicate 
to a poet, an attempt to contribute to the revival of 
English Tragedy." In 1844 " Coningsby ; or, the New 
Generation " was published ; in 1845 he issued to the world 
" Sybil, or the two Nations." The year 1847 saw the birth 
of " Tancred, or the New Crusade ; " the author's latest 
work is the "Political Biography of Lord George Ben- 
tinck." 
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It is upon tliese books tliat Mr. Diaraeli'a reputation, u 
an author, principaliy rests, nud therefore it will be oecee- 
Hory to de\-ote a short space of time to their consideratiotL 
Of tha " Political Biography," a subject of deep pais and 
humiliation to the author's warmeat psurtiz&DB, it ia untie- 
cesBary to say much ; in it Mr. Diuraeli displayed no noble 
power which the world was not well aware be posgeued, 
but he exhibited the escess of certain baae qualities wliidi 
even his hottest adversaries had hesitated to accuse kiin (£ 
The fierce conflict he bad liad with Sir Eobert Pee! had Iraig 
since terminated, and in the eyes of many hewasthe vicbffj 
anyhow Sir Bobert bad been hurled from his lofty emioenot 
with loud and furious maledictions on hia treachery, that far* 
time drowned the leas clamorous thanksgivings of gratefiil 
millions, and Ae— the once despised adventurer— who akil- 
fully guided the storm, wMeh great events bad raised, hti 
contrived in the period of hurricane and uproar to clutdi 
the prize he most desired, to gratify at the same time hii 
hate and his ambition, to point the catastrophe of hit 
haughty foe, and to seize the captaincy of a powerful and 
aristocratic faction. Por a time after the first subndenee 
of the storm, he kept guard over hia revengeful poasionl^ 
and withheld himself from repetitions of his aerimoQioui 
attacks on the once powerful, but then only popular, win- 
ister ! his forbearance was observed by the nation, and IJ^ 
plauae was bestowed on his jootl iaste, that was due onij 
to his pradefice which avoided raising in men's min^ » 
fevourable reaction towards the statesman who had been 
degraded, for his patriotism, and punished for hisnobleli)^ 
getfulnesB of self. Death crane, and robbed the nation of 
one of the moat heroic sons she bad ever poaaeesedi A* 
dreaded reaction could no longer be delayed ; — and oa tb 
first opportunity, the oeeasion of writing the memoir «f A 
friend and coadjutor in politics, Mr. Disraeli spurned tli» 
dead clay and insulted the memory of him whose brightort 
fame commenced with bis denth. 



" Coningsby," " Sybil," and " Tancred," are the works of 
fiction most jfrequently mentioned in connection with Mr. 
Disraeli's name ; they are all very inferior to " Henrietta 
Temple," but they are better known and more generally 
liked, partly because they were written by a man who had 
become celebrated, and partly because they are supposed to 
unfold some of the peculiar views of the political and re- 
ligious Benjamin Disraeli For ourselves, we do not hesitate 
to say that no sufficient and worthy cause can be found in 
these books for the high esteem in which they wer'e generally 
held at their time of publication, and that they are al- 
together unworthy of the author of the inimitable " Love 
Story." In each of them Mr. Disraeli proposed to illustrate 
important political principles, and to proclaim certain 
historical truths, which, if not altogether unknown, had 
been long disregarded. Veneration for' the past was the 
sentiment which he wished especially to arouse in " Conings- 
by '\ and " Sybil," and to accomplish this he popularized in 
their pages the heresies and false logic and exquisite poetry 
of Carlyle's " Past and Present," just as in ** Venetia," he 
had vulgarized the biographies of Byron and Shelley. In 
the multitude of political opinions that crowd the chapters 
of these books, not one is original, though many of them 
bear the impress of mannerism given them by the tamperer 
with coin ; but Mr. Disraeli made up for the lack of novel 
argument and information which characterized his books, 
by liberal donations of historical paradoxes. In the golden 
age of Feudalism, England was blessed with benignant 
rulers, a contented people, and never-failing plenty ; riots 
and sickness were as imknown as oppression, starvation, or 
fSunine. This view of " the past," (which, by the way, is 
used as a vehicle of compliment to the ancient territorial 
aristocracy of England), is contrasted with the vices of our 
present social condition — ^the misery and turbulence of the 
pooTi and the universal selfishness of the rich, save in the 
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cases of a fe«- gentlemen of Norman descent, who of d 
derive from their remote ancestors a atrong repugnaace tl 
any conquest of the weak. 

The refined maimere, iiupoering persons, exalted potrioi 
tiam, and chivalrie self-abnegation of the pure noble, H 
placed side by side with the vulgar address, undignified tl 
pearanee, Bordid meanness, and brutal lusts of the plebeiaa 
not that all the patrician heroes are made free from net 
some of them indeed are avowed I'iUains : but then si 
glow of aristocratic splendour and dignity and romanw i 
infused into their seductions and forgeries, that no c 
his senses would wish to judge them by the same moral fait 
by which the actions of common people must be measured; 
and not that the mere possession of a title is held f\dl prorf 
of patrician excellence, for consistently with all hie pre- 
vious writings, Mr. Disraeli covers with ridicide alt nobili^ 
of a creation later than the Refonnation. and laugha al 
dantly at the assumptions of modem peers, who, cot 
from the loins of German valets and Scotch hu^stn| 
claim descent from the best of William's barons. 
strong seaatming of pergonal slander in '" Coningsby' 
tickli'd the diseased palate of the pseudo-fasbionable wa 
of England, and more especially of America: it was t 
quality — this want of charity, which clothed its ii 
ble failings, and induced readtTs, in gratitude for the "cajrilll 
frin" of Mr. Croker's portrait, and the "terrible eiponU*' 
of the Marquis of Hertford's excesses, to pardon the hoM 
baatic style and vidgar tone of the entire work. " Sybil'*ii 
superior to " Coningsby," for though it has all the fiiatla ii 
the latter, it has merits of its own, and is rich in ] 
of the extreme classes of society — the magnates 
fair, and the slaves of mills and mines, which will b 
comparison n-ith the most forcible descriptions of Biihr 
and Dickens. Its best parts impress a judicious reader, tl 
strongly even as " Henrietta Temple," with a feeling fl 
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what great things the writer might have done in literature 
if he had avoided the day dreams of his tempestuous and 
weak imagination, and confined himself to the delineation 
of the world he lived in. The worst feature of " Sybil," is 
the delicate fastidiousness which the author continually 
manifests in dealing with the vile creatures who people his 
stage, and the subjects which he makes a practice of boldly 
discussing. He talks of the most depraved and brutal of 
our populace — the oilier nation^ indeed — but he is speaking 
of them and their condition to patrons of fashionable cir- 
culating libraries ; so, like the preachers in West-end chapels, 
he no sooner shocks the feelings of those he addresses by 
the utterance of a startling and solemn truth, than he 
soothes their alarm by the smooth common-places of the 
drawing-room. In " Sybil " the Chartists are wonderfully 
painted, perhaps better than in any other of the many 
books written about them ; it is for the Chartists that our 
strongest sympathies are aroused ; the hero is a Chartist ! 
and so is the heroine ! What think you of this^ society ? 
Nay, moderate your indignation : — The Chartist hero, the 
hard-handed workmcm and leader of workmen, is of noble 
Norman extraction, entitled to a vast estate ; and his daughter, 
the Chartist heroine, ends by becoming a peeress ! Bah! is not 
this sickening trash worse than nonsense ? is it not impiety ? 
Of " Tancred " little need be said. How Mr. Disraeli 
came at his time of life to torite a novel, so completely un- 
worthy of him, is a problem ; how he came to publish any- 
thing so replete with charlatanry and nonsensical jugglery, 
and consequently so calculated to remind men of the most 
unfavourable parts of his own history, can never be satisfac- 
torily explained. It was natural that he should desire to 
put his despised race in a favourable light before the world ; 
in his youth, unless he is wronged, he acutely felt the 
ignominy of being a member of the once chosen nation, 
and in his long contest with life the obloquy he earned 
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troubled him little in comporiBOQ with thtJ; whirh 
he had inherited ; at first the scorn he met in constsjuence iif 
his Hebraic extraction robled him of all power of reaiatMcoi 
after a while, however, O'ConnelVa Barcasm and the taunt* 
of the House of Commons stung him from tlie cowed eon- 
ditiuQ of a whipped spaniel, and he paid back the inaulti <^ 
his contemners with a flood of bitter recrimination in which 
anguish contended with hatred. It baa frequently been hiti 
ooursgeons plan in striking at his foes to aim at the p<nni 
where he had the reputation of being especially weak; tbol 
in "Eunnyracdo" he had sneered at Lord John Kussell'l 
poetry, wlien he knew that he himself was generally I 
lieved to have written verses &i more contemptible ; — tin 
he now directed the shafts of his fury againet the Jtat-Mni 
Prank, liill of bustle and puffed up with self-conceit,— i 
race spawned perhaps in the morasses of some ^N^ortben 
Forest hardly yet cleared. No one with a spark of ^ 
rosity in his nature can withhold his sympathy or adnur«ti«l 
from Mr. Disraeli's spirit in fighting the battle of his n) 
Bonie may sneermgly suggest that the championship r 
well have commenced earlier; but none will allow that il 
hadbetter not have begun at all. But nnlbrtunately t 
Mr. Disraeli and the cause he had undertaken, "Tancred' 
is not at all calculated to remove the prejudices under wliii 
the Jews in England, and indeed in all Christendom, taboai 
Extravagant claims are ndvanced concerning their rigli^ 
mentally, and morally, and physically, to be esteemed set^ 
foremost people of the earth ; but there is no sttempC 
worthy the name of attempt, made to prove this ostonnl 
ing position, nor does the author succped by ahilfnllT S] 
pealing to our affections in making sentiment do what nj{n 
ment is powerless to aeccimplish. The slender hnowledgl 
displayed of the Jewish history, and the utter ignonuM 
manifested of the present position and aspirations d tl 
Hebrews, etrike even casual readers. Indeed Mr. Uian^ 
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Jew of the nineteenth century is no more a real living 
character than is his modem-antique peasant with double 
wages on a ducal estate ; they ave both the offspring of his 
imagination, which is the most erratic, and least respect- 
able of his mental endowments. The story of Tancred is 
briefly this : — ^Young Tancred of Montacute, a young noble 
of the spawn of the before-mentioned Northern forest, the 
heir to a dukedom and to wealth, the like of which no 
nobleman out of Mr. Disraeli's novels ever inherited, is 
seized with a desire to go to the Holy Land. He is just 
emerging &om boyhood, and is anxious to settle in his own 
mind what he ought to do in life, what power of light or 
darkness he ought to serve, prosaically — ^what political party 
he ought to join. In his perplexity he conceives the happy 
idea of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land : his ancestors went 
there : why then, should not he ? In time of old God ap- 
peared to men in that sacred region : why should not he be 
equally favoured? After talking over his oriental plans, 
somewhat fantastically at London parties, the young man 
buys his yacht and sails &om his native shores in company 
with a physician to preserve his health, a colonel to protect 
his body &om ruffianly assailants, and a clergyman of the 
church of England to look after his orthodoxy. Before 
bidding fiMrewell to England, however, he calls in the city on 
Sidonia, that romantic Eothschild whom Disraeli created 
and beUeves in for the honour of his race. Montacute went 
to this singular gentleman for letters of credit on some 
Eastern banking-houses, and also for an insight into the 
position and destinies of the race. The interview between 
them reaches its highest point of interest when " Sidonia 
seemed lost in thought ; and then looking up, said, * It ap- 
pears to me, Lord Montacute, that what you want is to 
penetrate the great Asian Mystery ! ' * You have touched 
my most inmost thmght,^ said Tancred eagerly." !!! 
With little advice or information, but with effective lettwf 
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credit, Tailored of Montaeute departa from the loan- 
broker's office, and in due course arriveB at the Holy Land, 
where he goes through a series of adventures which are life- 
Jike only because in aome particulars they put one in mind 
of the " Arabian Nights." He fell in love with a rare 
beauty of thecorrectest Oriental style; he was taken po8ae«aiQD 
of by banditti, or an Asian Tribe ; had, if our memory does 
not fail us, his head cut open and almost died of a ftveT; 
but that he gained anything from this notable escuraiiw, 
beyond the usual perils and inconyenieuces which encompaw 
every raah youth who trips it to Jerusalem, and persista in 
walking about under a biu-ning sun, when he ought to bo 
lying down in the shade, does not appear. "What insight 
he obtained into " the Great Asian Mystery " we are dM 
informed, or whether he was favoured w-ith any Divilie 
illumination. Indeed we are left rather in the dark m to 
■what is meant by ''the Great Asian 5Iyst«ry," tor Sidoitia 
and the great Asian writer are alike silent on the sub- 
ject The tale concludes by the young lord getting 

hack from his period of stirmishing, and captivity, and 
delirium, to Jerusalem — in which city he is taken possesaion 
of by bis papa and mamma who have come out in search 
of him — their only child. 

" Colonel Brace began to explain, but all seemed to spetV 
at the same time. 

" Tlie Duke and Duchess of BellamoiU had arrived i» 
Jerasaletn." 

Any simple person who opens " Tancred " in the hope af 
being enlightened on any question whatever eonneeted with 
the modem or ancient Israelites, will close it either a dis- 
appointed or a deluded man. He will find the tacts rf 
history only casually alluded to, and then almost always le 
be made light of; be will find himself greeted in nlmott 
erery page with the staggering assertion that the Hebro* 
race must be lar superior to ajiy other, because our Sarioor 
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in his humanity was one of that sternly chastised people ; 
and he \vill be continually shocked by the levity and indecent, 
familiarity with which the author makes mention of sacred 
subjects. For the rest, the tale is no more a picture of 
Eastern manners than the " Arabian Nights " are a picture of 
American society. No purpose, beyond that which impels 
the bray of the not most dignified beast of burden, is dis- 
coverable in it ; no earnestness inspired it ; at the best it is 
only an extravagant expression of a national sentimentality, 
as much the offspring of shame as of pride. The Oriental 
" properties " are of the most flimsy description ; the dresses, 
the scenery, the language are taken from popular books on 
Eastern Travel ; and ever and again the wit of " Eothen " 
peeps out from beneath the frippery of Monmouth Street. 
The following instance out of many that can be produced, 
will illustrate this last remark. 

The sight of " a superb Saracenic Castle " suggests the 
following humorous touch in " Tancred." 

" In the mean time. Freeman and Trueman, (Tancred's 
servants) who were far in the rear amid Fakradeen's atten- 
dants, exchanged congratulatory glances of blended sur- 
prise and approbation. 

" * This is the first gentleman's seat I have seen since we 
left England,' said Freeman." 

This puts us in mind of " Eothen," ch. ii., where we 
read of " Methley's Yorkshire servant, who," in the desert, 
"always rode doggedly in his pantry jacket, looking out 
for gentlemen's seats." 

But time and space compel us to bid farewell to Mr. Dis- 
raeli. As a novelist he is no common writer ; and we be- 
lieve that his fictions, with all their faults, will be read 
with interest and gratitude by posterity. They ure rich in 
defects, but they contain better pictures of the selectest 
part of the beau monde than are to be found in the writings 
of any other author. It is true, that at times he makes his 
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thiirfti'.tiTB too niuph the grand personages of a theatriral 
rein-csentatioii, etiff, stilted, and bombastic with ail their 
magnificeiice i and it is no less true that when he descriJiM 
, our Bwstocracy hu exaggerates their wealth, and paj* a 
slavish and oirensi\'e homage to it, meaBuring the refinement 
of every family by the gross and \TJgar standard of mcaw)- 
It must alao be conceded tha-t, independently of his sUnsh 
I adoration of mnuey and rank, be ie emphatically an immonl 
writer. Nowhere does he seem desirous of inculcating tmy 
I pcrnianently ennobUng views in his readers' minda, althdugb 
L he of all authors qlfcete to arouse and inform the mond 
I aentiiaeut ; iu his books vii-tue is a dull aubjeet that had 
better not ba handled deliberately, bufc aristocratic vicct— 
I debts, miBtreaa-hunting, gambling, seduction, duelling, and 
poiitiual perfidy— are rendered alluring and pleasing fuough. 
He and Thackeray alike leave the reader with an imptwsioa 
I that the world of ta»hion is a. wide scene of eeifishnera uiii 
evil passion, covered only by a thin veil of graceful ailedfc 
tiona and tha hypocrisies of good-breeding. But Tbnckeny 
makes UB profoundly sad at the world being so conetitutai, 
I BO very unlike that good one which he takes care to show it 
I might ho; while the reader of "Vivian Grey" aiid''Conf 
ingsby " eiults in the depravity of society, and acknowlpdgw 
I that any change for the hettor would be for the worse. Bid 
I these drawbacks being made, and these defects Bet down (o 
i their right sourcea — -the raaney-worehip to the HebraiiDi, 
I the rank-worship to the plebeian extractioo, and the )ai toue 
I of morality to the singularly worldly career of the author- 
there is an ample field still left wherein to cxerciw our 
admiration. 

The political future of Jlr. Disraeli is a curious subjert 

of speculation. Will ho rise to be greater than he ia F or 

I will he sink to be less ? Has he seen his day P Will ko ke 

I allowed to retain the leadership uf the country party ( M 

will ho be content to sink down into one of the led } ar 
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will he seize the captaincy of another band of politicians ? 
Unquestionably just at the present crisis he is behind a 
doud, or his splendour has waned. His eloquence, at 
the best of a second-rate kind, and remarkable more 
for haying produced an effect so disproportioned to its 
merit than for anything else, is generally asserted to be in. 
8a£5cient for the leader of the house. There are many who 
do not hesitate to classify him amongst *' the bores," ^* the 
wind-bags," " the endless talkers " of the Coinmons ; and^ 
whereas, at the height of the anti-Peel contest, his were the 
speeches which were listened to by friends and adversaries 
with breathless attention, and were interrupted with enthu- 
siastic applause, there are now not a few of the foremost 
members who, immediately they see him rise on his legs, 
systematically leave the assembly for refreshment, or com- 
pose themselves for slumber. The comparative flatness with 
which his orations fall on the house may be learnt from the 
parliamentary reports of the daily journals, where long 
columns of dreary common-places are broken only by an 
occasional " hear, hear," and it is only at the concluding 
perorations, invariably containing a few personal " hits," or 
patriotic " points,*' that his adherents cheer to testify their 
fidelity. Out of doors Mr. Disraeli does not stand better. 
In the clubs and in the country it is manifest that he has no 
hold whatever, firm or feeble, on the affections of any class. 
Those of the educated classes, who are best disposed to 
him, praise his "cleverness," but they hesitate to speak 
well of his statesmanship, and are silent when allusion is 
made to his public morality. The adroitness with which he 
cajoles an audience of country bumpkins, his masterly stroke 
of once wearing top-boots at an agricultural meeting, and 
his satire, are the subjects on which his partisans expend their 
praise. In the provinces the esteem in which he is held is 
one of undisguised coutempt; from the minds of honest 
farmers, the errors and obliquities of his early career will 
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f never be eftaced ; slow to rei^eive a new idea, and Tehement 

in defending opinions when once embraced, they ha»e agreed 

to regard Mr. Disrneli as an embodiment of all that ia di>- 

honest and ridiculous, and over this conviction Mr. Disnell 

I liy no exercise of cunning, no blarney, no palaver, not even 

Kby peraistence in honourable exertion— will ever trinmph. 

The principal niembera of the Conservative party are alite 

mto this, and know well that hotvever useful Mr. Disraeli hu 

K]}een to them, and however well be performed the fuuetJoni 

■ of a mouth-piece to their hatred for the renegade Peel, he ha 
robbed them of reBpectabtlity and weight in the eyes of the 

Rcoiintry-freeholders. The charlatanry of the Christiauiial 

p Jew, the Eadical-Tory, the pirate of other meJi'a writing*, 

and orator of stolen speeches, attaches to bis foUowere, iJ- 

tliough they are country gentlemen of broad acres, and nu- 

impeachable morality. They would get rid of him. if thej 

I were ahlo; but he is too good a rider to be thrown by 

■■the steed which he caught, when running wild, and 

I made obedient to spur and rein. They bear their fate, 

1 convict who has served half his term of slavery. 

Blocking with patience to a sure point of the future, wnl 

■ truHting that a ticket- of-leaTe may arrive even soomt 
I than that expected time of release. In the mean tina- 

they follow in the tail of their singular commander; loyalW 

support him in the house ; and periodically make mention of 

him, in the long vacations, to gibing provincials, not lu a 

L British statesman, nn Enghahman of English sympathien, 

Kl>ut " a gentleman whose transcendent talents have raimil 

\ him to the proud position of being called upon to take part 

Q the counsels of his sovereign." It is remarkable that 

this form of apologetic claptrap is invariably used by Con- 

servative members, addressing agricultural audiences when- 

■ ever they allude to their chief. 

Such is the aspect of things at the present time. Bnt 
Kthe future may have a different picture in store for ua; aai 
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it is possible for Mr. Disraeli, ere he die, to be a strong, if 
not a popular minister. He comes of a long-lived famUy, 
his father and grandfather retaining their faculties to ex- 
treme old age. He is not much over fifty. Perchance, 
after the expiration of another quarter of a century, he may 
be an octogenarian premier and the idol of the nation. For 
him to rise from his present position to such an eminence, 
would be a less step than the one already made from the 
hustings of High Wycombe to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. Another crisis, similar to that of the Corn- 
Laws, may arise, and fierce denunciations may be required 
against another Sir Robert Peel; under such circumstances, 
Mr. Disraeli's peculiar faculty — ^his genius — ^will be needed, 
and he will not fail to tise it. It is even just upon the . 
cards that he may grow to be respected by the great body 
of the British people. As it is, he is not in respect of 
political versatility a whit blacker than half the conspicuous 
and admired statesmen of the present century. Indeed, by 
the side of some, who stand well enough in the eyes of the 
world, he is a pattern of probity and rectitude. At 
present he is (although twice a minister) a political adven- 
turer." But the time may come, when the removal of cor- 
rupting influence from the respectable members of our consti- 
tuencies will infuse a higher morality into the masses of 
electors in our boroughs and counties, and will enable the 
doctor who now sells his vote to his best patient, the lawyer 
who now sells his vote to his best client, and the entire 
British public, who now harangue with edifying horror 
against bribery but wallow in corruption — will enable all 
these, satisfied and at ease with themselves, and rendered 
charitable by a sense of individual honour, to view with 
greater leniency the failings and sins of " political adven- 
turers." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

WTLLIAM MAKEPB-IOS 



""Which ia your favourite — Thackeray or Dickens P " i» 

the ordinary question with whicIistriuiger8,whoare thromi 

together in a party and ore casting about tor atopicadvann 

to a conversation on mattera literary. To ask your trland 

, whether he prefers grapes to olives, or eurrieB to lemon ices, 

I would be quite aa much in accordance with common, seoae. 
Xndeed tlie two great novelists of the day ore ao diametricsU; 
opposed, that ifc is impossible to eoiopare them, and paM 
judgment on them as we could on any of the two same speciw. 
"Winter aud summer, an opera-dancer and an athlett, < 
steam. locomotive and a musical snuff-box, are not mow 
unlike than are these two writers, the monthly numbe-re iif 
whoee works bear no more mutual resemhhince than do thv 
sheets of fresh green and yellow sear in which they am 
enclosed. The writer of past times with whom the author 
of "Pendennia" ia usually compared, is Fielding, and un- 
questionably the style, tone, and object of Thackeray'* 
writings justify the comparison, although in no point do 
they lay him open to the charge of being an imitator of the 
a.uthor of " Tom Jones." Itat Thackeray himself tveli 

hthat he in this generation occupies the place in literature 
3Fhich Fielding held more than a century ago, is evidcDonl 
Jtj several passages in liia writings, besides the memorahli! 
Jrefeoe to "Pendennis," where he confesses that a timid 
Pegiird for the prejudices ofa society which "will not tolersR 
the Natural in our Art" restrained him from speiilting M 
boldly as he desired, and where he laments that sincr tint 
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author of "Tom Jones" was buried, no writer of fiction 
among us haei been permitted to depict to his utmost power 
a Man. There is rife amongst us a spirit of pedantry (not 
less contemptible than that which for generations declared 
any Latin poem superior to the best English one) which 
will not admit the possibility of any living author being 
worthy of comparison with the old novelists j but no one 
capable of appreciating the wonderful genius of Fielding 
will thinfc dishonotir done to it by him who claims for 
Thackeray an equally exalted position, and no one but a malig- 
nant and an imbecile will charge Thackeray with presumption 
in recognizing the points of similarity between himself and 
his great forerunner. Still, strong as the resemblance is 
Thackeray is other than • Kelding ; he has a less genial 
temper, perhaps a less subtle humour than the creator of 
Miss Bridget Alworthy and Partridge, and at times he 
writes with a . cold bitterness and a gloomy misanthropy 
which the most savage excesses of Swifb do not surpass, 
but throughout his works there are discernible a deep, 
lively, unvarying love of the good and beautiful, an 
earnestness of purpose, and the noblest kind of religious 
fervour, that one in vain looks for in "Tom Jones" and 
"Amelia." 

WilHam Makepeace Tha^jkeray sprang, Kke all the rest of 
us, from a good old stock, the Thackeray family being of 
considerable antiquity and influence. His grandfather was 
the Eev. Eichard Thackeray, of Hadley, Middlesex ; and his 
father had a lucrative post in the civil service of the East 
India Company. The author was bom in Calcutta, in 
1811, and was sent to England to be educated, after he had 
passed the first years of his childhood imder an oriental 
sum. On his way fipom India to the remote European 
island, to which that vast continent is attached, the vessel 
stopped at a certain barren, rocky isle, and the child, 
under the guardianship of hi» black servant, paid that visit 
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to the great iN'apoleon's residence wliich he so hnmaar- 
ously described in one of his late lectures on " The 
Georges." 

In due time the boy was placed in the Chart^rhouBe 
School — the school in which Steele and Addison, Tupper 
and Eeynolds (the author of " The Mysteries of London,") 
were birched into scholarship, and which has been cele 
brated in several of Thackeray's writings. Little Bawdon 
Crawley, Pendennis, and Clive Newcome were all educated 
at the Charterhouse. It was as a poor brother of the 
Charterhouse that the dear old Colonel Neweome bade 
farewell to this sad world; and in an almost countless 
number of allusions, the author declares his affection icx 
" Smiffle." At an early period of life the boy was an 
orphan, his father leaving him, at his death, a handsome 
provision. On quitting school, he went to Cambridgei 
where his brief academic career terminated without hia 
obtaining a degree. .On coming of age, he obtamed 
possession of his patrimony, amounting to not less than 
£20,000; but of this ample fortune, partly by his own 
youthful imprudences, and principally by the rascality of 
those whom he tri^sted, he lost every penny by the time he 
had completed his twenty-third year. A cruel commence- 
ment this to life, and calculated utterly to undo any but a 
very good or a very insignificant nature 1 

His early ambition, like Clive's, was to be an artist ; and 
for some time he studied with industry at Kome and in the 
best Continental schools. But after giving it a fair trial, 
he relinquished the use of the brush and the pencil as a 
means of livelihood, and with a bold heart flung himself 
upon literature. Eor many years he found it a thankless 
vocation, crowded with successful blockheads, and dis- 
fifi^ured by neglected merit. He went on the "Times" 
when Barnes was its editor ; and he did well and uprightly 
his work as "a gentleman of the press." But it was in 
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"Praser's Magazine" and "Punch," that he gained first 
the plaudits of his profession, and then of the public. 
' In 1841, " The Hoggarty Diamond" was published in 
"Fraser," after having been declined by a magazine to 
which it had been offered. Even in that excellent and 
widely-circulated serial it attracted but little attention ; a 
few readers, indeed, detected in " Mr. Titmarsh" a writer 
of no commcjn power ; and one of them, the amiable 
John Sterling, to whose name Carlyle's pen has secured 
a^long immunity from oblivion, was so struck with its 
excellence, that he prophesied the future celebrity of its 
author. But " Mr. Titmarsh's" toil was not destined to 
meet with a quick return of praise ; it was ordained that 
he was to experience, with what patience he could muster, 
the contumely of neglect, and for long years to work un- 
cheered by the applause he merited, and unsustained by the 
more substantial rewards his genius and industry were en- 
titled to, while he saw the worth of luckier aspirants ac- 
knowledged without delay, and — harder yet, the worthless^ 
ness of paper-blotting buffoons bearing away the bell. To 
us, at this day, contemplating that gem of art, "The 
Hoggarty Diamond," its redundant wealth of humour, its 
simple pathos, and its thousand quaint beauties of fancy 
and expression, it is almost incredible that fairly intelligent 
and polite people could be found to admire the trash of 
Theodore Hook's stories, and to turn coldly away from the 
delicate satire and generous sentiment with which the gro- 
tesque adventures of the city clerk were narrated. Yet so 
it was ; and the fact may well be, as it has already often 
been, fruitful in encouragement and instruction to young 
authors who are impatient of obscurity, and are maddened 
by the capricious coquetries of success. 

The " Paris Sketch Book," the " Irish Sketch Book," the 
** Journey from Comhill to Grand Cairo," the " Second 
Funeral of Napoleon," and' " Chronicle of the Drum," " The 
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YpIIow PIbbIi Pfipers," '-The Fatal Boots," the offemigs 
" The Fat Contributor," " Jeames's I>iary," " The Memoin 
of Barry Lindon, Esq.," and the " Snah Papers," are only 
a portion of Thackeray'a deeds in literature before fat 
achieved celebrity, Or even made himself a secure poaition ia 
his profeasion. Hia fame, bdeed, had been gradually ex- 
tending beyond what may be termed literary drelcs; thS 
author of " Jeames's Diary," oDd the " Snob Papers." 
to a eertain estent known and admired by the gBomi. 
public of readers; and those beat educated to fonn n 
opinion on hia genius were emphatic in tiieir commenda 
of his numerous works, Yet so little confidence bad imli- 
liahers in hia power, and so Uttle were his eapabilkia 
imderrtood by the trade, that positirely a magazine declined 
to accept " Vanity Fair." ItB rejection was a Iqcky tiling 
for Thaokeray ; for he ctnirn^ously determined t'o take on 
himself the publication of that remarkable novel in monthly 
parts, adorned with pictures of hia own. or, aa he eipremd 
it, " HtuTiiinated with the nuthor'a own candles," md by ai 
doing he won a world-wide reputation, ^d placed himaetf 
beyond the peril of that indigence, from which, in the pfu- 
fessiona of art and literature, even tranacendeiit geniut n 
not always aecure. 

The BuceesB of "Vanity Fair" was so g^flat, that tbew 
was tittle danger of another work from the same pn 
heing returned to the author's banda, with a curt not« M 
the effect that, " Though a work of unquestionable pcmr, 
it does not seem adapted for our publication." Littls hail 
the author to fear of n repetition of such a repulse ; it vm 
now the turn of " the trade" to dread that Mr. Titnuab 
would be so good a man of business aa to make in hia nnS 
" nrrftiigemeut" very small allowance to the pnbiiaheri, he 
should honour with his patronage, for tlie cost of poner, 
printing, and commission. It has from time iiumenional 
been the custom of the world to reprewot the publuhorM 
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V 

3xtortionate oppressor of the needy autlKHr, making the 
ssities and business ignorance of men of genius the 
^ of defrauding them. To repel this accusation and 
iom agapst its injustice we have no intention, for we 
not members of the body attacked; and though we 
» every reason ourselyes to speak in the warmest terms 
he liberality and punctilious honour of the best class of 
don publishers, we do not feel it our doty or privilege 
ght their battles. Yet we would make one suggestive 
dry. Granting that in the intercourse between pub* 
3rs and authors, the former, when power is on their 
, take care to reap all possible advaixtage from thcsr 
priority in position, — ^is the successftil author, when the 
es are turned, and he is of as much importance to the 
lential publisher as the publisher was to him in his 
5 of unknown aspirancy, one whit less scrupulous? does 
9bs a rule, hesitate to drive as hard a bargain as possible 
I the man of business? We hiave been in&rmed on 
lority that we cannot question, that successful writers 
se works sell, and whose names are therefore neeessary 
he reputation of a great publishing house, are far harder 
ters to the gentlemen who get their works printed, 
jrtised, and issued for them, than ever those same 
blemen are to the unknown authors, whose manuscripts 
T purchase at their own price. 

Vanity Eair," has been followed by^ " Pendennis,'* 
jmond," the " Wewcomes,'* and the " Virginians," now 
progress. Besides these great works, Mr. Thackeray 
put forth several Christmas books, such as "Dr. 
3h," "Our Street," "The Kickleburys on the 
ne," &c. &c., and has given his two famous series al 
fcures on " The Humorists," and "The Georges," the 
ler of which we have all read, as we shall probably ere 
^ have a chance of reading the latter, 
ach are the principal works of the great, amid »^ this^ 
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moment in some circles, favourite. English noveHit. Ttf 
Htate exactly the influence they liave had on society would bi 
difficult, ojid we doubt not the arduous task of describing 
their immediate and Becoudary effects on our generation <rili 
occupy thinking men for many a long day. Perhaps to ai 
at aomethiuf; like fair oonclusiona on this subject it will b4 
hest to conaider — firstly the fictitious literature that immt» 
diately pi'eccded the school which Thackeray has reviTed— 
in some particulars foimdeil ; aeconilly, the objects he bit 
especially had in ^^ew aa an author; thirdly, the geiwrtl 
ofience which his writings, on fii'st becoming notorioiiB,caiMi 
society ; and lastly his present condition both aa an artitt, 
and in his individual relation to his fellow-citizens, 
haust each of these ibur subjects for contemplation we «baS> 
not presume to attempt, but upon each in order v 
hazard a few remarks, the agreeing with or dissentiiig froffl 
which may help the reader at least to — know his own nuiid 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott had given in fictU 
literature great, perhaps undue, prominence to the histoi 
novel, and during the first popularity of the Waverley n»(cl^ 
and for years after the publication of " Count Bobtrt 0^ 
Palis," tales of history were the flctiona surest of I 
favour with the public. True it is, that Gait publishi^d U* 
exquisite Scotch Stories, and was liberally rewarded by it" 
patrons whose taste Sir Walter had already foimd, and ih* 
Miss, Austin met with many readers for her truthful, cmrm* 
descriptions of English life, but their success was fidtaO 
when compared with the encouragement given to ftr !tt 
ferior writers, who prudently conlined themselves to the 4 
ueation of moated castles, descriptions of crusadea, or Jan 
cavaliers, and the furbishing up of rusty armour. In i 
time public taste changed; the supporters of circnU 
libraries were wearied with the old properties and incitknt 
of the Feudal and CivU War fictions ; and repi-etteutaticn 
of modem, oxtant, life came into fashion. Sir WnltcrSwtt 
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lived to see the revolution. Then came the silver-foA, and 
the Eosa Matilda schools, of which Theodore Hook may be 
regarded as priest and king. What were their principal 
characteristics we need not describe ; it is well to think a& 
little as possible of those innumerable cjenteel .romances, in 
which the miserable snobs who wrote them and the misera- 
ble snobs who read them scorned Bloomsbury and licked the 
shoes of May -fair. Such a mean and contemptible litera- 
ture could not be otherwise than ephemeral. As people 
learned to understand and enjoy the poetry of "Wordsworth, 
and the winning simplicity of Charles Lamb, they turned 
with a feeling of loathing from the vulgarities of the Minerva 
Press. There was a cry for a purer, a higher style of novel, 
in which the fair ideal of life might be embodied, and men 
might learn the great capabilities of our nature, and for 
awhile forget the bickerings and feuds of social contention. 
Even the frivolous and most foolish of what is termed the 
world of fashion were at length too well educated, too re- 
find in taste, to be delighted with coarse descriptions of 
Russell square affectations, and the bad dinners of preten- 
tious attorneys. "We must still have our novel, our 
fashionable novel," said the gentle denizens of May-fair, 
"but let it contain something better than kitchen gossip, let it 
still flatter our vanities and foster our prejudices — but with 
an adulation somewhat more delicate than that with which 
Jeames makes his overtures to Mary- Ann ; let it at least 
learn the commonplaces of Eihe Art, make a pretence to 
philosophic purpose and acumen, and offer an occasional 
sacrifice to that good taste whose altar is just now in 
fashion." 

Eor those who wanted a novel of high and earnest purpose 
arose Charles Dickens, who clothed his philosophy with a 
varied and unexampled humour which gave delight to thou- 
sands, who were unable to profit by the solemn instruction 
which is imparted in all his books from "Pickwick" to 
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" Littifi Dorrit." The priu eipal reformers of the/atkiauhh' 
novel with its worship of the haul fon, its disgust at tbt 
middle class, and its graceful coniimsera,tioi] for Budpfttron- 
age of the poor, were Bulwer, in the early part of his bteimj 
career, Disraeli, and many ladies of considerable sPni"*! 
Buch as Mrs. Gore. Of these two Bchook of the new £i)gM 
novel, the former, instituted by Dickens, and oft«iilin>M 
disgraced by his followers, and baser imitators (who, hsnof 
acquired a lew of their master's peculiarities of style, lunl 
them to promulgate their cockney \'ulgaritiea amongit »baf 
lads and sempstresses) has a high claim upon our gniitnte. 
Nor has the Becond been otherwise than very uteful W k 
means ol' instioiction and amusement to that numemus bo^ 
of the educated, who con enjoy neither society nor Uten- 
ture in which "low" people and things oc«ipy a prununtot 
place- Sneer at it as we like in our momenta of anp 
disdain for the respectable and the genteel, still the moiliM 
fashionable novels of Marlborough Street mauufacture moil 
be allowed a high place in our critical esteem. The M 
of them ahound with vivid descriptions of what is null 
dazzling, perchance, also, most vicious in l£uropeanc4pilab; 
with subtle delineations of character, the delicacy ofwhich>* 
often not surpassed in the conceptions of tjhakspearei mi 
with uomplicated and astouudingly ingenious pluts, epigran- 
mntic wit, poetic language, and a wealth of scholarly Klluiioa 
titat proves their writers to be students of deep and TUied 
research- And the womi of them are pleasant, lively ii«- 
ratives of love and folly, such as woidd have lumed tk 
fifteenth century mad with excitement, These books but 
refined the manners, if not the tastes, of the generatiint 
and mainly to them it ia to be attributed that a nmplt 
yeoman, who has passed his life on his patProal sera, it 
often found to possess the quiet self-possession, digniltd 
bearing, and polished address, which, in the last orntmy, 
were never attained to b^ men who had nut proStvd hf 
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foreign trayel, and a prolonged residence in courts. Still, 
tbaf have in some {^irticulars exercised ai^ unhealthy in* 
fluence on our times^ and have often poisoned natures 
originally genuine and chivalric. To sing the greatness of 
a great nation's aristocracy because their wines were pur> 
chaaed without regard to expense, and the best French 
dishes filled their dinner tables, was the kitchen adulation 
of rank which Hook encouraged ; at this, as we have said, 
good taste revolted, and the writers of fashionable novels 
saw that the worship of the Peerage must be defended on 
other grounds than the merits of their cellars, and the 
splendour of their country houses. They hit on the ad- 
mirable plan of urging the reasonableness of regarding the 
members of the world of rank as superior to the intelligent 
middle classes (i. e. mushroom wealth ; the spawn of city 
wharves ; upstart' shop-keepers, &c. Ac.) on account of their 
inherent greatness — ^their high morality and exalted talents. 
To support this audacious position, history was distorted 
or defied. When you have once made a theory it is not 
difficult to find evidence of its truth ; and easy work the 
advocates of the new feudality theory found it to prove that 
no man of genius had ever lived who was not of noble 
descent. Complete success for a time followed the bold 
attempt, and " society," was delighted with a system of rea- 
soning which proved nine*tenths of the London heau monde 
to be utterly mean and contemptible, and congratulated 
themselves on" the claims of blood" now being put beyond 
question. People, who had been cured of their flunkeyism 
by the gross servility of Hook to his noble patrons, were 
charmed with this graceful apology for their tendency to 
degrade themselves before mere rank. It was no longer 
base and despicable and ridiculous to truckle to a lord ; 
for wasn't a lord always a man of ancient descent (in 
Burke) ? and did not lustory show that a man of 
^oient descent w^s necessturU^ wise f^n4 uobl^ 9^d venera- 
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So powerful woa the poison of thia new doctrinfl for 
May-fair, that hundreds of young authors hastened to ridi- 
cule their own fathers in print, and really felt they were 
showing philosophic grandeur of intellect in making light of 
the arrogant presumption of the vulgar middle classes, and 
maintaining what they wer& pleased to call " the ererloBC- 
ing principles of race." 

What the leaden of the new school of the faahiouablu 
novel eapeciaUy had in view, was to give to their deecription* 
of aristocratic life that hriUiance and richness of colciurinf 
which should be suf&cient to beguile their readers from esa- 
niining into the reality of the society presented to tiemi 
And well they succeeded. Though Bulwer ia eoutiniuUy 
guilty of manrmilLinBr oifectations, and prates (as becomi!* 
an almost well-dsgeended poTTenu) about the physical ki> 
preaaions of rai-e, and Disraeli hurriea ua through magnifi- 
cent saloons, telling ua the price of thepictures, the wortli 
of ladies' jewels, and the rentals of ducal estates, in a tcoe 
befitting an laraelitiah adventurer, still such is the e&ct 
I they produce hy their lururioua raanaions, lovely wdhmhi, 
sparkling conversations, darhig intrigues, and decorous rii*, 
I that the reader's imagination is fascinated, aud he paiiMB 
I neither to question the truth of the description, nor ta 
I reflect how small a part self-denial, moral fortitude, ami 
I charity take in the drama. These books degraded carelen 
I people, in our great cities and secluded villages, into 
I crawling worshippers of the titled and wealthy ; they routed 
Bclf-respect, threw contempt on humble toil and ohanin 
honesty ; more than any school of novels that we are «• 
quainted with — French or German — they were emphaticaB; 
vicious and vitiating. They transformed us from honourable 
men into sycophants and valets, and infused in the minilf 
L of wives and raothera and unmarried girls disconl^ut, &lw 
I notions of the good to be desired in life, and a host of Ih* 
I pettiest worldly ambitions. We were in a fair way to Iflr* 
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ngthing but ourselves and the dear aristocracy. And this 
aristocracy of our affections existed nowhere but in our 
imagination; for Bulwer's school (and Dickens's also) 
never pretended to be composed of pre-Eafaelite artists. 
Their characters are as much ideals as they can be, and 
stiU represent actual life ; the heroes and heroines are not 
the occupants of the clubs and drawing-rooms of the West- 
end, but imaginary persons composed of certain qualities of 
voice, form, mind, and attitude, to be found in real men and 
women of fashion ; an entire human being is never depicted; 
most of the parts and capabilities of the creature are 
studiously kept in the background, and only a small number 
of them that will suit the picture are put on the canvass. 
Bulwer and Disraeli and Mrs Gore are truthful describers 
of life as far as they go, but they deceive by being one- 
sided — ^that is, not all-sided. Those who are in the habit 
of admiring the truthfulness of Dickens's descriptions will 
perhaps be astonished by being informed that he is as de- 
ceitful, deceiving, and wittingly dishonest a describer as can 
be found in the entire range of living authors. The tri- 
umph of his art is the perfection of his deceit ; his purpose 
in whatever book, chapter, or scene he writes, is to call 
certain passions of our mind especially into action, and to 
effect this he brings into the foreground, and makes use of all 
those facts of life, the description of which will tend to arouse 
the required emotions ; and all that would excite counter- 
acting feelings he carefully keeps out of sight. What he 
shows us is admirably drawn, often as exactly and as mi- 
nutely as any pre-Eafaelite painter would use his brush, but 
still it is not the whole, — and the result is a deception, be- 
cause we are induced by the consummate skill of the artist 
to regard the exaggerated and partial statement as all com- 
prehensive and truthful in detail. His Peggotty is not a 
Yarmouth fisherman, but only certain features of his cha- 
racter put on the stage as a fisherman ; of Dick SwiveUer 
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the ninth part of one, Dickens's habit of minute Ascrip- 
tion gains him a large credit for scnipuloua honeatj-, and 
being sboye artiatie legerdemain. A man so aniioia to 
stow oven these little things cannot want to keep anvthing 
in the baeigroimd, say simple readers, and so they fail U> 
perceive that he is an artist who, while profeaaiug to upptal 
to their judgment, is maldng them the dupe of ijicif 
passions. 

When Thackeray fii-st began to write, or rather to be 
known as a writer, there was a small but selerti portion of 
intelligent readers who longed for something more fntijti 
in fiction. For both speciea of the popular novel— tbe 
fashionable one of Disraeli and Sirs. Gore, and the mute 
catholic one of Dickens — they had a warm admiration; they 
recognized their classic beauty and their power, audespedill/ 
in the case of Mr. Dickens's aetool, their loftiness of teD- 
timent and purpose ; ttey did not wish them to ceaec, or 
even to undergo mutation ; but they wanted a stern painter 
of nature to arise, wto siouhl not aim at toucting that 
sensibilities by the tricks and sleights of authorship, but 
who, seeing Nature and knowing her intimatelv, shcndd 
reBolve to interest men by an esact and rowplcle pourtrajsl 
of separate human characters such aa eonstitute this society 
in which we pass our days, loving and hating, winning sad 
repenting. They were impatient under the wonderAil 
novelist who roused them with representations, which ea 
cool eiamination they found to be one-sided pleading!. 
Irritated with a sense of having been trifled with, they ei- 
claimed, '' Let us have less art, and more truth j" maay 
of them not percei ring that more truth could not be obtiuiie^ 
save through a higher art disdaining caricatures, and mra 
Btooping to artifice. 

To Batisfy this cra^'ing, in many minds to create it bofott 
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gratilying it, was GDhackeray'^ appointed work. From first 
to last simplicity and accuracy, without reserve, have been 
his characteristics as an author. "Wonderful it is how he 
has been misunderstood. Por long he was regarded as one 
whose inspiration was entirely of the brain without any 
promptings of the heart ; he was accused of being a cold- 
blooded cynic who could sneer at human sympathies, but 
whose passionless nature was incapable of arousing them. 
Yet no living aubhor is so much the creature of powerful 
affections and tender sentiment. One gets a glimpse of his 
earnestness of purpose in seeing the completeness ^nd unity 
of his manifold productions. How they none of them con- 
tradict each other, and how they abound with repetitions of 
generous opinioAs, and afford evidence how he takes views 
of life, with deliberi^tion, but never wearies of enforcing 
them. In the opinion of some, perhaps, these endless re- 
appearances of his old scenes, and declamations, and sarcasms, 
may be proof of the feebleness of his inventive power ; but 
we have always regarded them as signs of determination to 
fell down trees too great to be prostrated, save by reiterated 
blows. His hatred of swindlers, of gigantic arch-swindlers, 
(a class of men by the way he had in youth suffered under) 
burst out in the "Hoggarty Diamond," when his ovm 
misfortune was still young, and proclaimed itself again and 
again in his works between that tale and the " Newcomes," 
in which he gave the history of the Bundelcund Bank. We 
are stUl talking about his lectures of the Georges, and the 
respectable classes of Marylebone are still lamenting that 
Mr. Thackeray should have forgotten himself and good 
taste, so far as to speak so disrespectfully of royalty ; but 
it was years ago, in the columns of Punch, he made honour- 
able mention of George the Fourth as the snob Eoyal. 
Sometimes, perhaps, this habit of reiteratio4 (as in the case of 
the duel at Paris in the " Yellow-plush Papers," and the duel 
in the " Newcomer" between Lord Kew and the Freiwbman) 
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Btrikes one rather ax the result of prudence similar to that 
which made Sterne cause his donkey to bear ao many 
burdena ; but why should we object to that in the novelist 
■which we approve in tlie lecturer on niorala ? 

Thackeray's one single aim in literature has been to speak 
to men in plain language on questions of vital interest lo 
society ; not to create a lovely picture such as we aiiglii 
■wish the world to resemble, but to give a chart of this actual 
life, with all its loveliness aaid all its terrors — this Ufe 
■wherein the sun seta daily, the aununer ia followed by the 
winter, youth leads on to old age,and birth is a step to decay. 
The men and women he puta before us are none of them 
" ideola," they are the veritable beings who odom or dis- 
honour our nature. He ia not inaenaible to the charms of 
those conceptions of uniform, unfaltering excellence ill 
which Dickens delights; but he says "it ia not for ine to 
imagine, I am to speak of men as IJlnd." So he ^ves us gowl 
women ; but the hestofthora are jealous where tbeiraffection* 
are concerned, and when tempted, will peep through key-bolM 
or tell fibs, and repent of their meanness as men .evGr 
repent. He describes Amelia cherishing for long yeare the 
memory of a man whose selfish vain heart never deserved 
one pulse of her affection. The patient tenderness of the 
mother's love ia contrasted with the selfishness of the cbUd 
on whom it is lavished. His good men are not exempt from 
the personal disadvantages of awkward feet and clumsy 
features. If he is any where open to the charge of eiag- 
geratiag certain features of hia characters, and unwilling to 
give due prominence to others, it is when he is depicting 
the very bad. Barry Lindon, Esq. (the hero of the excel- 
lent "Memoirs of Barry, Linden, Esq.," a copy of Defor, 
Fielding, and Smollett, far surpassing the originals). Bob 
Stubba (that perfect specimen of the utterly mean tn lh« 
"Fatal Boota") Becky Sharp, and Barnes S'ewcome mar 
by some be instanced as cajicatures of extreme TillaiDa^ 
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without any trace of redeeming virtue. But do we not in 
the world find that the vicious are much more consistent 
than the virtuous ? That while there are none so good that 
they never sin, there are some so bad that they never by 
any accident fall for one single instant into the ways of 
holiness ? This may be a sad view of life, but life has its 
sad features, which we do well to contemplate ; it may be 
satire, but it is truth. "What is satire save unpleasant 
truth ? It is by his veracity that the satirist of all men 
stands. 

When "Vanity Fair" had been generally read, the 
almost universal sentence at first was that the author had 
a painfully low estimate of human nature. Many who gave 
this judgment were at a loss when they were asked for 
their reasons for it. It was true that Thackeray had de- 
clared the world of fashion to be very yicious, that its men 
were too often selfish and sensual, its women too frequently 
frivolous and heartless ; but in this he was not peculiar, for 
the dissipations and graceful godlessness of the upper 
ranks of society had long been the favourite subjects for 
novel readers and writers. Eawdon Crawleys, Lord 
Steynes, Becky Sharps, and contemptible dandified Greorge 
Osbomes abound in the fictions of Bulwer, Disraeli, Trol- 
lope, and G-ore, less forcibly drawn indeed, but intended by 
their creators to be full as wicked. Why then was censure 
poured on Thackeray for giving them as types of the 
society in which they moved, and which to some extent 
had created them ? Suppose the representation to be un- 
just and libellous on humanity ; stiU, why was the reproof 
bestowed on Thackeray alone, while Ms predecessors and 
companions in guilt were allowed to go scot free ? The fact 
was society was uneasy, irritated, in a passion, and wanted to 
wreak its fury on the cause of its discomfort ; and society 
never loses its temper unless a great moral purpose is to 
be served by it, and, as we all know, its most cruel acts of 
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BVengeance are only the fit expreasioiiB of a righteous indig- 
nation. The ladiea were mortified by not finding at least 
one perfectly faultless woman, in "the fair;" just ae they 
would feel displeasure at not receiving any other compti- 
ment to which long caetom has given them a certain rague 
right ! Bo they anid " Ah ; poor man, he does not brfiete 
Jpi the existence of good women!" The inembera rf 
tehionable society generally were hurt^aot hy Mr. Thac- 
a telling them they were miserable ainnera (for thsj 
ike to be reminded of that fact, and have from time imme- 
porinl paid people to repeat the gratifying intelligence) — 
Tut what they could not bear was to be told that they wwe 
jntially vulgar, disreputable, snobbiah ainnera. How 
jBtural was it for them to revile the plain-spoken prophet, 
6 call him a aour embittered cynic, unable to admire the 
peat, unable to pity the weak. Here was the real caogc of 
The satirist was no respecter of persons ; tlie 
panny and infamy of a nohleiuaa were described as truth- 
oily as the vulgar ignorance of a waiting-man or lodging- 
touae-keeper. St. James's and St. Giles's were alike 
tgar ; oftentimes the admired members of the most CI- 
BJusivc clubs were men to whom, starred and gartered 
ftiongh they might be, no true gentleman would give the 
r hand of friendahip. Society will bear almost any insult from a 
' mlin of talent except an attack on its good taste ; but he 
Vho presumes to question its delicacy and refinement must 
lie prepai-ed for the consequences. Miserable cynic, was 
its retort — "^V^]at! we yellow! — your eye is jaundiced ,- 
you have given us a picture, not of humanity, but of yoor 
own heart — no wonder that selfishness is in the front, and 
ecorn in the tack-ground!" And yet the book of thia 
luiteful, cold, callous man nbounded with pathetic app«i£i 
I "JTor the deaolate and distressed, like the following; "Ohl 
iTe humble, my brother, in your prosperity! Be gentle 
B\ith those who are less lucky, if not more destnring. 



Think ! what right have you to he scornful, whose virtue 
is a deficiency of temptation, whose success may be a 
chance, whose rank may b^ an ancestor's accident, whose 
.prosperity is very likely a satire P" 

But in art, Truth will prevail. Men read those much- 
abused yellow pamphlets that came out month after 
month ; and strong men, men not given to emotion, least 
of aU. to religious excitement, laid them down with tearful 
eyes and full hearts ; and they were not a few who prayed 
earnestly to the Almighty for mercy and help, and rose 
from their knees with a determination to be men of charity. 
Hitherto the novelists had made them exult in the splendid 
infamy and brilliant sin of the world. "Pelham" and 
"Henrietta Temple," had thrown such a halo of glory 
around debt and seductions and sinful desire, that few 
could read them without being ambitious of hell. It was 
Thackeray who tore from social depravity her twofold robe, 
one side of rags and one of spangled purple, and displayed 
her hateful proportions. So much for the demoralizing 
tendency of this writer ! More need not be said of it, for 
the charge has long since been withdrawn by those who 
were foolish enough to advance it. 

It was interesting to watch society as it slowly read its 
recantation of its first opinion of Thackeray, and magnani- 
mously allowed that he was entitled to a high place in 
public esteem. " He was a gentleman * by birth,' " was 
observed on all sides, and was remarked in newspapers by 
journalists who would have fired up if any one suggested 
that the employes of the press were not usually gentlemen. 
Then the fortune he inherited on coming of age was mul- 
tiplied three and four times. " Had Mr. Thackeray not 
lost his noble patrimony," wrote Jeames, in one of the 
leading metropolitan papers, " still would there have been 
a mansion in the "West End belonging to him, still, as now, 
would lines of coronetted caniages have crowded around 
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I hia portals on nights of reception ; but only as a distoi* 
I giiished leader of the world of fasbioji would he have been 
I tuown— not as the greatest of living novelists, the poet, 
f and the philusopher." We q_uote from memory, but most 
of our readers must have remembered passages as fuUome 
and ridiculom aa the above in our public journals. Thow 
■who did not make their apologies for old UL'gleet and nbuse 
I to the satirist, on the ground of not knowing that he wm a 
I, gentleman "by birthj" justified their former severitv tmil 
I mibeequent softening, by avciwing that the author lisJ 
■■altered very much, that "Pendennis" and "Esmond" 
I gave indications of benevolence and true humanity not tii 
I be found in ■' Vanity Fair," and that the creator of Colonel 
I Newcome, was not the same man as he who placed old Sir 
I Pitt Crawley and ^liss Horroeks upon canvass ; pofldMy 
I the Bun of prosperity had called into play a geniality of 
I tamper, whidi the cold chill of neglect and comparatin 
f penury had for a time rcpress-ed, 

I But it is needless to enumerate all tho many amosing 

I ways iu wliich the world ate its worda, dnd presen'«d 

I its self-complacency. The recantation was moile, and 

I Mr. Thackeray is tlie favourite author of the day in tie 

K world of fashion. He is triumphant. There can be nu 

I doubt that just uow he fs regarded iu some clatan 

■«8 having surpassed his great contemporary Charie* 

Dickens. In our owu minda -also tbei'o is no doubt llat 

ere long those admirers will reverse thoir decision, and will 

again return to their old allef>iaace to " Boz." We do nut 

I like to compare two such men as Thackeray and Pii-kt'iu; 

■ but the remarks wo have already made neeessitai.e <mr 
U doing so. For the genius of Charles Dickens, so mriti, 
^ of such boundless resource, and so rich in almost every grwt 

■ poetic nuality, we liave n, far higher esteem than we have 
^t'o^ Thackeray's j as artists they are totally opposed, save 
B that a warm heart ouimates every line they pea ; iht «ne 
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has never drawn a character that is not an ideal ; the 
other cautiously avoids crossing the limits of the actual. 
If Dickens had a bad heart, stnd his moral aim as a writer 
was just the reverse of what it is, his humour and imagi- 
native powers would still secure him the high rank he holds 
in our literature. But Thackeray's success is almost solely 
owing to his moral influence. Much as we respect his in- 
tellectual powers, we have a far higher admiration of his 
heart — ^that noble courageous generosity for which language 
has no word. He is emphatically the true gentleman of 
our generation, who has appealed to our best and most 
ehivaMc sympathies, and raising us from the slough and 
pollution of the Eegency has made us once more " a nation 
of gentlemen." 

Mr. Thackeray has acquired fame, and is generally un- 
derstood to have secured wealth with it. We wish that of 
the life he has yet before him between this and the grave, 
he would devote a portion of the leisure he does not require 
for money-taking, to writing his biography, as faithfully 
and philosophically as he has written his novels. The world 
will want it when he is gone. It will be iustructive to. 
watch the world dealing with his reputation when he is no 
longer one of it. We believe that his memory standing 
up in the past, in colossal calm, will be the object of more 
love, than the applauding world will ever give him during 
his life. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



(beonte) NicnoLts. 

The rudeneaa and barbarlBia of the more retired dietiieito 
of the Northern coimtieB are, at thia day, sueh ns Siraik , 
ooantrymen, who have not visited them, End it diffitnilt to 
imagine. In the tnanufacturing neighbourhoods of YijA- 
Bhire and Lsncaahire, the coniinon people are eharocteBeed 
by obtuaeneas of feelinga and sharpness of intelleiStSj Hai \ 
their manners are the language of digged ferocity i 
brutal inaolence. Dnring the preaerit generation of nfl* 
roads and aocial intercourse, they hare perceptibly im- 
proved in morality, but their hnxshneaa of deroeimour and 
savage inatincta atill remain. Thirty years ago, nud cron 
more recently, their wealthier gentry were devoted to 
pleasures and criraeft, the bare mention of which Tnakea m 
shudder ; their nearest approach to love of art was a pMsiCD 
for "the ring" and "eock-flghtingj" and their eooB^ 
magistrates, when they hegnn to be weai^- of dmnlwanian 
of oppressing their wretehed tenantSj and of the ordiuBf 
aensual indulgences, sought a novel escitement indeedB of 
lustful violence and murder. 

In a part of Tortahire where these pleasant pradittf 
remnined in full vigoiu- after they had diaappeared in mtot 
favoured vicinities, stands Bradlbrd. Nigh to Bradford U 
Keighley, and about four milea from Eeighley is Jlawtuibt 
the parish that now especially interests ub. The nej^ 
bourhood is populous, and abounds with wealth ; but it 
aspect is bleak and desolate, and it ia the bome of in 
porerished, lawless, improvident, and rebellious multitiidM. 
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The lords of it are the wealthy manufacturers ; — ^the people 
are herds of wretched slaves who hold their destitutioD and 
"bondage up to contempt by prating of their rights and 
privileges as freemen. The parish itself contains some two 
thousand eight hundred persons, who alternately starve and 
toil in the production of our national greatness. The 
village is composed of houses built of grey stone, ample 
and durable, but devoid of architectural graces or adorn- 
ment of any kind. No flower gardens are to be seen, 
partly because the climate is hostile to them, principally 
because the inhabitants have neither leisure nor desire to 
cultivate the beautiful. Around are tracts of moor-land, t)n 
which the snow lies almost till midsummer, and over which 
the cold, biting winds sweep, plaining miserably, and un- 
broken by a single tree. Damp and ill-drained, this hamlet 
is frightfully unhealthy ; in certain seasons it is scarcely 
better than a pest-house ; every spring typhus rages in it, 
and the ill-fated population, unprovided with medicines, 
fuel, food, and wine, necessary to make head against the 
terrible disease, is decimated. 

One of the chief residences is the parson's house, an 
oblong erection of stone, containing about eight rooms ; it 
stands alone, hard and graceless, unprotected by a single 
tree, surrounded on three sides by a foul grave-yard, its 
front looking out on an ugly-looking little church, its back 
abutting on the moors. The massive tenement has one, 
and only one, recommendation — it is strong enough to bear 
the winds that unceasingly beat against it, and the torrents 
of rain that almost without cessation pour upon it during 
nine months of the year. 

To this parsonage came, in the Pebruary of 1820, " a new 
parson." He was a tall, fine man, over forty years of 
age, having been bom in 1777 ; and he was accompanied by 
a dying wife, and six little children. The man had a 
character— but not in iall respects an agreeable one, 
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He wn.B one of nature's ariatocraty whom fortune had » 
BDiiled on, and Trhom foiled ambition had eoiired. T 
son of an Iriih cottier (or small peasant f'arracr) he hi 
early applied himself to the taak of self-education, ti 
from aiiteen to twenty-four years of age, tuaintuiiieil hia 
nelf as a village-schoolmaster : had theu ^^one into i pc 
vate gentleman's family, as a tutor, and thence, by the a 
of a sizarsbip at St. John's College, had worked on to 
B.A, degree at Cambridge, and holy orders. He fal 
cherished literary aspirations destined to be disappomted 
and now he found himself with a poor dying wifa (a gentl 
creature, the daughter of a Comiah tradesman)— hi i 
brats, and scarce any means, save the income derived & 
the small incumbency to -which he hadlieen appointed— ti 
perpetual curacy of Hawortb, valued in the " Clei^ Lifti 
at £170 per aonum. 

He found his parish a hot-bed of dissent, and distncte 
with sectarian contentions ; but he found a way of rem 
ing himself agreeable to all parties, aud became, i 
certain way, popular. " 'What kind of a clerKyman hsf 
you?" one of his parishioners was once asked. "Am 
good one," was the reply ; " he minds his own businesa, ai 
ne'er troubles hiioseif with ours," He was neither > U 
man, nor naturally an nuamiable man ; hut bodily 8iiffeini| 
and unkind circumstances bad reduced him to a state 4 
gloomy egotism— usually called misanthropy, 
mucli apart from his family ; had his meals alone ; 
though he aasociatcd in some sort with his childreii, h 
would mtt stoop to them, but made Ihcm strain up to hi 
lie did not play with them, and tell them fairy storiwi.tiil 
they, ere they could well lisp, were in the habit of hearing hi 
read the parliamentary debates, and diseoursing with lu 
on the characters of statesmen and the principltw th 
ought to regulate taxation. His digestion was bad. and hi 
was in consequence full of sombre crotchets and humour 
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He schooled himself into believing that disappointment 
was the lot of man, and he found a fanatic's elysium in 
contemplating his creed. On the education of children 
he was an advocate of all the visionary egotistic nonsense 
of Eousseau ; and in the manner in which he trained his 
offspring, he followed in the steps of Mr. Edgeworth and 
Mr. Day. He allowed them only a vegetable diet, and 
nothing but potatoes ; and so that the love of dress should 
not be fostered in their innocent breasts, he burnt up all 
their little coloured shoes. He was not less decided on the 
simplicity he liked in female attire, for the one silk dress his 
poor wife had — never wearing it because it annoyed her hus- 
band, but treasuring it in a secret- drawer — he contrived to 
get hold of, and rip into strips. He had a violent 
temper, and struggled against it manfully ; but the demon 
demanded some vent for its savage force, and he was in the 
habit of relieving himself by firing off pistols in rapid suc- 
cession into the air, or sawing the backs from chairs, and 
so reducing them to the condition of stools ; and on one 
occasion, he found peace for his troubled spirit by stuffing 
his hearth-rug into the fire, and sitting over it till its last 
thread was destroyed — enjoying the smoke and stench. He 
walked prodigiously, and was always armed with a loaded 
pistol. " Ought I not to be thankful," his amiable wife 
used to say, " that he never gave me an angry word ?" 

Mrs. Bronte died in September, 1821, leaving behind 
her six children — Maria, Elizabeth, Charlotte, Patrick 
Branwell, Emily Jane, and Anne. Charlotte was bom on 
the 21st of April, 1816. After the decease of their mother 
the children led even a more quiet, and monotonous, and 
sombre life than before. None of the sunny treats and 
bright revels of childhood fell to their lot ; their father's 
poverty cut them off from expensive indulgences, and his 
whims deprived them of many of those little pleasures 
which even the indigent can procure. Thinly clad, poorly 
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fed, and exposed to aa impure atmoaphere and tbe nida 
winda of the moor, they were nipped and wretched enaugUi ; 
and grew up, witli the exception of Branweli, atuntnl, 
cadaverous, and aictly. IVom their mother, whose Utti 
malady was cancer, they inherited weakly eonatjtution*; 
from their iather they derived nervea morbidly senai^K, 
and they were reared, amidat the vapours of foul draina uui 
a crowded burial ground, on nutriment little calculated tu 
give Bubatauce to tLieix' thin blood. Intellectually, tbc; 
were painfiilly precocious ; it makes one ahudder to thijlk 
how knowing and weird tiey were. They never bad i 
nursery, and never wanted one ; nor had they a play-rwau, 
but they posaessed a little ap^meut that was christcucil 
tbe " children's study," Maria was only seven years old 
when she used to shut herself up for hotirs with the news- 
paper, and read it straight through — debates in parliamunt, 
law reporta— everything ! One day the queer notioii wbei 
their father of malung them each answer, through a loai^ 
a question put to them by him. Maria, tenyeara old,n> 
asked what was the best mode of spending time; ike 
answered, " By laying it out in preparation for a h^ijiy 
eternity." To Elizabeth, the question put was, wilt 
was the be«t mode of educating a woman, and ilu 
replied: — "That which would make her rule h« 
house well." Charlotte was requested to name tbc 
best book in the world. She selected first, the " ffible" 
and then " the Book of Natuxe." BranwcU was askod ti4 
beat way of knowing the difference between the intvllMU 
of men and women, His practical response waa, " By eaSr 
sidering the difference between them as to their bodies." Of 
Emily, it was inquired how her brother Branweli ought to 
be treated, if naughty; "reason with him," she replied) 
"and when he wont listen to reason, whip him. " AniU^ 
the youngest — a four-year old child— was saked "yihat a 
child like her most wanted ; " age and esperionce," wit Uw 
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diDsw^ from the iofaoit-philosoplieF's lipo ! Thmk of fimk 
» wixfd as " experience" coming from such a baibe's tonguQ \ 
It 13 pofiatively shockiiig ! The only one of the ansirers at 
all na4;ural was Emily's. 

Oa the death of Mrs. Bronte, one of her sister's came to 
Haworth parsonage, and took the headship of her brother- 
ia-law's familj. She was a maidesa lady, and had the 
mo^st independence of an annuity of £50. She waiS a 
crotchetty but worthy creature ; did her best in a homely 
fashion to instruct her little nieces, and, when she died, 
left them a few pounds she had saved out of her limited 
income. 

And now an important step was taken by this humble 
&mily. Through the energetic benevolence of the Eeve- 
rend "William Cams Wilson, a wealthy beneficed clergy- 
man of the county, a school for the education of the 
daughters of poor clergymen, was established at Coiran's 
Bridge, a small hamlet on the coach-road between Leeds 
and Kendal. The institution was only in part a chari- 
table one, for a sum of about £15 per annum was paid 
by each pupil, and for that small amount a fair education 
was obtainable. To this place it was arranged that the 
little Brontes should be sent. Accordingly, Maria and 
Elizabeth entered the seminary in the July of 1824, and 
Charlotte and Emily followed them in the ensuing Sep- 
tember. About this establishment there has been much 
painful discussion, to which the writer of these pages 
would be sorry to add any additional bitterness. It was a 
new institution, and of considerable magnittlde, — difficul- 
ties and hitches were consequently to be expected in its 
working. It originated in a Christian desire to promote 
the welfare of humanity ; but benevolent people are often 
great fools. Here, we think, are to be found the ex- 
planation and apology of and for the Cowan Bridge mis- 
carriages. The dietary of the pupils was properly a very 
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Bimpleor!e,ando«pnj5eritwa3 aueh aswasfitfortbecliildren 
of indigent parsona ; but the servaiits were badly selected 
and their criminal c^-elesBneaa resulted in the girla 
HyBtematically led on unwholesome food. The pomilge 
waB usually burnt so ae to be nauaeous in the extreme 
the rice was boiled ia dirty rain-water, taken out of 4 
rotten tub ; the milk was more than sour, it was " bingy ;" 
offenaive dirt was found in the pies, and the meat was o! 
put on the table in a state of putridity. Perhnps tb* 
colouring of thia picture Trill not be heightened by n 
that thia fare was served out in very spare rations, tf 
thinga in the kilcbeii and refectory were bad, in the achool- 
room iiud the dormitories tbey were worse. The principal wi* 
a gentle, high-minded, and most noble woman, but the si 
ordinate teachers were inferior, underpaid drudges j one irf 
them waa an utter fiend. A severe, and even barbaroul 
discipline, was a part of "the system." In mtxt i 
the neglect of the domestic servants, and the tyn 
of a brutal instructress, -would in such an inatitutioii t« 
made known to the authorities, and the evils be forthwi 
corrected. But Mr. "Wilfion, who was the ruler of ti*, 
achool, was an arrogant, self-righteous, pompou.-i, and A 
tonal man, to whom no one dared to make a complaint. 
Any whisper of dissatisfaction with the Cowan'i Bri^ 
arrangements he regarded and resented as an cxpreasion ti 
personal ill-will to himself. A benevolent man, 
obstinate and vindictive, and invariably tyraimicaJ. Ut 
lectured the children on their vile natures, their mean cod 
dition of poverty, the dead certainty that after tlua liCa thtt 
would go to hell. He meant well, and by liia uDfee]a 
harangues desired onJy to reduce them to a state o 
spiritual humility; but he roused in their breasts fiene ai 
vindictive paasiona — pride, deflanct-, hate. And ht> di<l a 
undo hie evil work by cropping their bail- doee to tbi 
heads, and making them look what be was ernriaatiagljr kQi 
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ing them they were — ^no better than workhouse children. 
Perhaps there were in the school some girls with heavy- 
natures and dull sensibilities, who did not smart and writhe 
under the solemn tyranny of this gentleman ; but many are 
his former victims, who at this day forgive him, only because 
he is in the grave. 

To add to the list of untoward circumstances connected 
with the college, its situation was unhealthy. The noxious 
atmosphere did its work on the girls, abready reduced by 
bodily privations and insults. The fever broke out in the 
spring of 1825, and the children fell ill by the dozen. Mr. 
Wilson took fright, and called in a sensible and humane 
surgeon (his own brother-in-law), who was bold enough to 
taste some of the daily food of the girls, and forcibly ex- 
pressed his opinion of it by spewing it from his mouth. At 
this crisis, Maria Bronte sickened of pulmonary disease, 
and was removed to Haworth, where she died a few days 
afber her return. It was this poor child who was the 
original of Helen Bums in "Jane Eyre." Elizabeth next 
drooped, and in the summer following her sister's death, she 
too died of consumption at Haworth. 

Charlotte and Emily returned after the Midsummer 
holidays to Cowan's Bridge. Their father was not a man 
to give up a plan; he was slow to perceive what "a hell" 
the school professedly conducted according to his own 
pet views, with Spartan severity and simplicity, was. Per- 
haps, too, he was not anxious to exhibit hastiness in re- 
moving his daughters from an institution founded by so 
influential a person as Mr. Wilson. But though Emily and 
Charlotte had returned to Dothegirls Hall, they quitted it 
for good ere the Christmas of that fatal year, with em* 
bittered dispositions and permanently injured constitutions. 

The four children were now for some years educated at 
home. Their aunt instructed them in some of the branches 
of an English education, and they picked up a smattering 
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iif French from their father ; but their mentfil growth wta 
I'hio&y promoted by the miseellaneoTiB reading of news- 
papers, magazLneB, and their lather's email stock of books, 
and by continually exercising themselves in liwrary compo- 
Bitiona. They conducted for their own peculiar amiiseuent 
little magazines on the model of " Biackirood;" the articlo 
in which ware all Driginal, being apim from their actn« 
brains, To ^ve aome idea of Charlotte's indiuny in 
authorahip, it may be stated that in fifteen months, ere d» 
was fifteen years of age, she wrote twenty-two ckudj 
penned Tolumea of poetry, tales, and essays. Each roluiM 
contained from sixty to a tundred pages, and each page, 
microBcopicaUy indited, contained at least twice ta much u 
an ordinary page of a three-yolume novel. 

But time passed on, and it seemed fit that some (tepi 
ahould be taken for providing the girla with such acctm* 
pUshments as would enable them to cam their living u 
gOTemesaes. Charlotte was accordingly sent to a small lai 
modest school in the Ticinity in the January of 168L 
She was ahy and awkward, very tiny, short-sighted, and 
ignorant of those rudiments of knowledge that oeariy aS 
children are acquainted with ; albeit, she posBesaed a stod; 
of information about books and politics that even women 
of the world might have envied her for. Her tliint iigr 
knowledge was great, and she gave herself with such energy 
to learning, that she acquired much in a year nod 9 bllt 
In 1832 she returned home " a finished young lady." Of 
course the desultory and meagre education ahe had neani 
fitted her for only the humblest pnsitiim as n gorernciL 
French was the only language save tliat of har motkr 
tongue, that she knew anything of, and her enjnitintaBoe 
with it was little more than n Bmatteriiig. She could notlw 
aing, nor play on the piano ; and Lor appearance and msmier 
were so inferior and countrified, and her ignorance of tlw 
tone and etiquette of society was so complete, that itbe *■• 
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altogether incapable of instructing and rightly influencing 
young ladies entering on womanhood. 

But it was necessary for her to do what she could. Any 
how she could be a nursery governess. Her poor father 
could not afford to keep her at home, and at the same time 
educate her sisters. So she went forth in the world to earn 
her living as a teacher of the humblest grade. In the July 
of 1836 she became an instructress in the school kept by 
Miss "Wooler, where she had herself been taught. Emily 
accompanied her as a pupil, but her health not bearing the 
restrictions of scholastic discipline, she returned to Haworth, 
Of course Charlotte earned but little here ; but perhaps 
more than her sister Emily, who on recovering her health 
went into a school at Halifax as a drudge. In due course 
she tried private families, and found the lot of servitude a 
hard one. She could command only a salary of from ,£16 
to £20 per annum, from which washing expenses had to be 
deducted, and the hours not employed in teaching unruly 
children to spell, she was expected to devote to mending 
their clothes, and the general needle-work of the house- 
hold. One of her mistresses was in the habit of rating 
and buUying her as no decent farmer's wife would rate a 
scullion. "When she walked out with her pupils and her 
master joined them, he requested her to walk at a distance 
behind, while he sauntered on with his children. He was 
a kindly intentioned man, and did not mean to hurt her 
feelings, but he regarded her only as a nursery-maid. It 
was very hard. Although, she was very poor, had from her 
infancy fared like the child of a peasant, and had been clad 
in humble raiment, she still had cherished in her breast 
that she, the daughter of a man of education and a clergy- 
man, was a lady. And she found herself regarded only as 
a menial ! But for the credit of human nature, it must be 
stated that in her experiences as a governess she met with 
much kind treatment and delicate consideration, although 
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! of her mistresscB scolded her little boy for being so 
I vulgar aa to say that he " loved the govemesa," 

Her Bister had experiences as hard as hera. She had 
even leaa physical hardihood, and even fewer educational 
advantages. Emily waa a remarkable creature. As a child 
and aa a woman, she was in person a mere shadow Of 
humanity, — pale, and delicate. But a wild unearthly 
spirit dwelt within her, and ever and again it flaabed forth 
through hep eyes in a fashion that made beholders tremble. 
When a child she was bitten by a strange dog, and with- 
out saying a word she went to the kitchen, took a red- 
L bot Italian iron from the Are, and laid it on the wounded 
I part. Her pet and constant associate waa a huge, tawny, 
ferocious bull-dog, that some eccentric friend had given 
I her. Every one in the house stood in awe of this brute; 
it peraiated in lying at full length on the clean counterpanes 
f the beda,but no one aave ita mistreaa dared teach it better 
manners, for it waa known never to forgive a blow. Emily, 
howcver,resolved toflogthemonster. Shewas small, shglit, 
feeble, and a child in years ; but vrith whitened face, and 
flashing eyea, she seized the dog by the back of the neck and 
, dragged it down stairs; on reaching the hall, she let go 
her hold, and instantly the fiirious creature flew at hw 
throat, but promptly, with her little clenched fist, slie 
[ struck it in the eye and knocked it back ; a quick auc^ 
sion of blows followed — every one of them bdng di- 
rected against the one or the other eye. The battoy 
lasted for several minutes, wben the animal fell down itu- 
pifled, blinded, and senseless ; and Emily dragged off it« 
huge carcase in triumph, to foment the swollen eyes. The 
dog loved her, with a dog's lasting, slavish love, evw aStst- 
wards lived obedient to her call, and when she died mourned 
as weakly aa a human creature over her grave. 

She could grapple with and conquer an infuriated trail- 
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dog ; but in the longer battle of life she fell — ^beaten. She 
could not stand the slavery of govemessing like Charlotte 
and Anne ; the unkindness of the world crushed her ; the 
home at Haworth, with its noisome drains and wet cold 
moors, was the only nest she could support existence in, 
— ^and even there her unquiet spirit fretted her frail body 
into the tomb. 

* There is another member of this family of whom we 
must say a few words — ^the boy Patrick BranweU Bronte. 
His case was even more pitiable than his sisters. He was 
a handsome lad, although he had red hair ; he had good 
intellectual powers, but he was allowed to grow up without 
any regular training. His father nominally educated him, 
but he was left to himself, with the exception of an hour 
or two in the day, which he occupied in acquiring under 
Mr. Bronte's tuition a slight stock of classical and mathe- 
matical knowledge. His companions he was allowed to 
choose amongst the idle lads of the village ; his amusements 
he might find any where, so long as he did not trouble 
others about them. "With a ready wit, a strong love of the 
humorous, and a high courage, he lived on good terms 
with all, of aU classes, far and near ; his jokes were repeated 
in every beer shop in the neighbourhood, and his praises 
were on the lips of all the factory girls. He was something 
of a poet, and wrote to Wordsworth for advice about 
publishing his verses. He had a turn for art, painting in 
a rough, tmrefined style speaking likenesses of all his 
friends ; and his conversational powers were brilliant and 
fascinating. He was a village genius — ^in other words, a 
village debauchee. The commercial travellers who visited 
Haworth always had him up to the Black Bull, and paid 
him in wine and spirits for his jests gnd songs. He was 
by no means devoid of ambition, and longed ardently to 
escape from the obscure place in which he had spent his 
life ; and so attentively had he studied the map of London, 
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tlie city of man'cla which he hoped one day to see, that 
he knew every ahort cut, and aUey, and by-way in it. 
He believed that if he had an opportunity given him, 
he should rise in the world ; his siBtera made up their 
mind that he was to rise without it. He waa the 
being on whom they fixed their romantic hopes. He 
would emerge, they fancied in their sangrdne simplicity, 
frora the grime and fog of Haworth ; would become an 
illustrious man ; and, sitting in the rays of bta eplendoai, 
they would be numbered amongst the ladies of the laad. 
"What a dazzling dream ! TTnacquainted with the world, 
they never paused to consider the steps by which men 
rise in it; or, to aak how their brother, without » £10)} to 
pay the first fees in any regular career of education, and 
without any solid stock of learning, was to be "'a greit 
wall," They knew not how plentiful clever men are, lud 
how hard a work they find it " to get on," even when backed 
by wealth, and supported by powerful frienda. Nothing 
had been done Jhr him, yet, with amiable selfishness, tbey 
expected everything from hiai. The land that bad been 
badly tilled, and never sown witli anything but tares, w» 
ordered to produce a fidl crop of wheat. Perhaps tfc«y 
reasoned that their papa had forced his way from the ranks 
of the Irish peasantry into the ministry of the Established 
Church ; and that, therefore, his son could make good hi* 
place on the Bench of Bishops. But thirty years ago i* 
was an easier thing to "rise;" competition waa not ta 
great, and candidates were both fewer, and of poonr 
quality ; ambitious clerks and shop-kdB, with a very slenila 
stock of brains and knowledge, could get themeelm 
ordained or admitted into the medical profession, wtut 
would now find it impossible to slip away from the duk 
«r the counter. Most probably, however, the wstera nevw 
tried to looJc at the question practically ; like all peopla 
labouring under gloomy drcumstances they were fond of 
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hoping, and in this day-dream they indulged m the most 
intoxicating of all hopes I The visiDn was all the fairer 
because it did not rest on them to realize it ; and when 
at length their airy castles dissolved into the thin ele- 
ment from which they were created, their disappointment 
was cruel, and unreasonably, but not unnaturally, they 
felt that their poor broken brother had wronged them. 
They could not forgive him for their own foUy. They 
lacked auf&cient sisterly dignity and womanly generosity 
to endeavour to disguise his failings. Instead of covering 
his nakedness, they exhibited his moral deformities to 
othera. Charlotte to her two young-lady friends was 
perpetually alluding to Branwell's vicious excesses, and 
one of her sisters held them up to public contempt and 
loathing in a work of fiction. Mrs. Ckskill, in her ex- 
cellent biography of Charlotte, seems to have overlooked 
this view of the case: but, as a woman, she doubtless 
entertained a strong sympathy with the girls, and thought 
lightly of the trials and temptations of the wretched man. 

There was talk ending in nothing about sending BranweU 
up to London to study art; then another plan was sug- 
gested, and then another. At length, without being 
started at all he IroJce away from home. Of course the lax 
principles and vicious tastes he had contracted in the 
country, were not eradicated in London, where sin has 
many attractions it possesses not elsewhere, and sensual 
indulgence by no means necessitates loss of reputation. 
For a time he was a tutor in a gentleman's family, and 
managed to make a favourable impression on the affections 
of his pupil's mother. A liaison of some sort or other was 
the consequence, and led to the expulsion of the young 
roue from his master's house. Mrs. Gkskill is very severe 
on this " erring sister's shame," and would fain imply that 
she seduced her lover : but on Mrs. Gkiskill's own shewing, 
the notion of corrupting ft Sranwell Sronte is ridiculous* 
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\ After a time the lady's husband died, and she did not marry 
her discarded tutor and admirer; and Mrs. Giaakill again 
condemns her — for abstaining from morryiug the mon who 
hiid brought disgrace on the names of her dead husbitnd, 
lierseli', and her chUdreii. la a womau not to be allowed 
to repent, ere repentance is too late ? Eeeaiise when a wife 
she forma an immoral connection, with a libertine, is ehe 
bound by the laws of morality to go on in sin, and pollute 
I herself still farther by taking him again to her anus on 
I becoming a widow P 

From grade to grade Branwell Bronte fell in vice. In* 

I temperance grew upon him, and he became- an extreniH 

I example of Bottislmess. Now and then he exerted hiiasel/, 

HJid tried to right himself; but there was no cheering 

prospect before him to allure him into purer roaoners; 

he returned to Haworth to die by slow stages of all tho 

maladies that habitual iutoxication and dehaucbeiy pn 

i to in the young — fits, delirium h-emcng, and proibimd 

ineliincholy. In his last yeaj^ he tried to lull conecieoce to 

' sleep by consuming opium. 

Disappointment, fro ui sources distinct from their brother, 
■ame to the poor girls. They failed to better their coa- 
1 dition by slaving as inferior govemesses ; and they did nut 
1 meet with encouragement iu some hterary essays they 
I made. In 1837, Charlotte WToto to Southey, and sending 
I. him some poetry, asked his opinion upon it. The laurestp 
I replied to her with characteristic kindness, dissuading hw 
I fi-om the cultivation of her poetic faculty as a means of 
I livelihood, and with exquisitu delicacy iirgiug her to louk 
I for happiness in the performouce of those domestic dutio^ 
J.tUat in some form or other devolve on all women. In 
1 1840, she wrote the commencement of a story, on a IUi:li- 
I nrdsoiiiau scale, and sent it to Wordswortli, wlio adt-iwd 
I her to relinquish its continuance. It seemed that ndtber 
rteaching uor authorship would do much for them. 
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They, howevier, wished to make another attempt to gain 
a livelihood. If their aunt would give two of them the 
means of going for awhile as pupils into a school in IVance, 
or Belgium, they might acquire foreign languages. Then, 
if their aunt (to no one else could they look for a £10 
note) would advance them a little capital, say £100 or 
£200, they might establish themselves in a house, and 
open a school of their own. This scheme was acted upon, 
and in the February of 1842, Charlotte and Emily (with- 
out the "buU-dog") entered a pensionnat at Brussels, con- 
taining from eighty to a hundred pupils. In September, 
they returned to Haworth, their aunt being dead. The 
old lady had left, by will, her little savings to her nieces, 
bequeathing nothing to her ne'er-do-weel nephew. After 
the year 1843 had fairly set in, Charlotte returned alone 
to Brussels, as a teacher in the pensionnat where she had 
been a pupil. Her salary was £16 per annum, out of 
which she had to pay ten francs a-month for German 
lessons. She was called Mademoiselle Charlotte, and was 
treated "as such ;" the unruly Belgian girls, who regarded 
her spare figure, awkward dress, and ugly little face with 
contempt and ridicule, being little inclined to respect her. 
She remained in this situation till the end of 1843, and 
on the second of January, 1844, once more arrived at 
Haworth. 

It was now arranged that they would take pupils at the 
parsonage. Cards were printed, advertising the fact that 
they would board and instruct young ladies for the small 
sum of JE35 per annum for each pupil. These cartels were 
distributed in various quarters, and they did their best to 
get pupils— but none came. They Were little known. 
Again their praiseworthy endeavours were to be disap*. 
pointed. 

Seeing that their scholastic enterprizes did not promise 
well, they once more turned their hopes to literature. In 
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18-lG, tlieypubliel>e(l a joint volume of poems, assuming the 
nameH of Currer, EIHb, and Acton Bell. The risk im 
or partly theirs, for out of their aunt's legacies they psid 
Meaars. Aylott aud Jonea, of Pateniogter Row, £31 10*. br 
having the book printed and issued to the trade. But tiiil 
airangeiDent they did not make till their little volume turf 
been rejected by several pubb'abing houses. On the wbola 
this venture brought them little profit, for though the poemi 
a the whole pretty well received by the critica, Uwjr 
did not £ad many purchasers. 

While the poems were being printed, the three aiBteit ■ 
ork, each writing a tale. The name of Charlotte's, wn 
" The Professor ;" her sntera' stories were " Wathering 
Heights" and "Agnea Grey." The two latter were »• 
cepted, after many refusals, by a publisher, but it woolA 
seem brought their antliors little, if any, emolument. 
Charlotte had the deep mortification of not being able tn 
find a publisher for " The Professor," The last houM dot 
refused it was tliat of " Smith and Elder," but thoif rejec- 
tion was accompanied by an encouragement to the antW 
to try again. Tho persevering, imdaunted woman 1 
already trying again. In August of 184G, she n rr nmpiniiW 
facT father to Manchester, where he went to ha operated Ci 
for cataract. On the very day that he submitted to tJtt 
operation, she had " The Professor" sent ba<'li to ber fcjT 
some publisher, with a rough curt not«, — and on that vi 
day she set to work on the commencement of " Jane Byift" 
It was leisurely written — first roughly, and then «o[Ued W 
fair. When it was finished it was sent to Messru. Smi 
and Elder, who published it on October IBth, 1847, aha 
two months before "Wuthering Heights," and "AgMI 
Grey" lagged into the light. 

In the June of ISiS, ,\jnje Brontii'a second tale "Ita- 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall," waa given into the pnUnbat^ 
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In the October of 1849, was published Charlotte's ©econd 
story " Shirley." 

In the beginning of 1853, " Villette" was published. 

And since her death has appeared her first novel " The 
Professor ;" and though it has been read widely said with 
interest as an early essay of a celebrated writer, the general 
opinion of it has endorsed the sentence of the publishers' 
readers who saw it in succession, and dedined it. 

It is not necessary to examine all these remai^able stories 
in detail. They ail have so strong a family likeness that the 
public were for some time of opinion that Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton, were not three BeUs-r4b«lrone Bell. Of them all, 
" Jane Eyre" is the best and ttfdft extraordinary. It has 
&ults of hardness — ^perhaps coarseness — ^from which the 
later of Currer BeU's books are almost fipee, but it has a 
force and starength that neither " Shirley" nor "ViUette" 
possess. At the outstart it was coldly receired ; the critics 
who first noticed it being either timid, or careless. But it 
seized the heart of the public, and it has been praised and 
abused more lavishly than any book of modem times. 
Knowing, as we now do, its author's experiences, we can 
see that it is a woman's book ; but Currer Bell's life had 
been so masculine — spent in Tluch rude ungentle scenes, 
with so much fierce contention, and stem trial — ^that her 
Work seemed the book of a man. "Women often write well 
what they feel acutely; but without quick, stirring, vehement 
sensations, they are usually very feeble authors. Acrimony 
and sorrow inspire them to more purpose than joy and gentle- 
ness. They are most powerful in the narration of their sufier* 
ings. Our most stirring female writers are those who have 
been driven to the pen by ill-usage — the tyranny of husbands, 
the persecutions of the world, and domestic wrongs. Char- 
lotte Bronte is an instance in support of this general rule. 
Her tale was no trifle of the imagination, nor was it a bit of 
fanciful picture-painting according to the traditional laws 
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of fashionable novels ; it was her own hearfc-atory— her rier 
of the stem world in which God had put her to toil n 
hunger and suffer ijisult. SLehad hadfor men-associstCi* I 
miBanthropical father, a dniukard brother, a few il!-t«i{;!S I 
Yotkehire curates who had made love to her protnplij' I 
rather than delicately. She had herself taated ti* [ 
miaeiy and cruelty that cliildhood may be subjected tola I 
the name of Christian charity. Apart from her si 
and a few schoolmates, her acquaintance with Englidh | 
women was almost entirely confined to the wives of wetltir [ 
tradesmen, who had regarded her as an upper servant, ml I 
sometimes treated her sharply, as though she were aa iiB* I 
and worthless one. Her knowledge of the world was it- I 
rived from books, and traditions of the crimes and il 
of lust that blackened the annals of her barbarous pw 
Tince, Her career had been far otherwise than feraininf, 
andso was her book. To use a homely phrase, "shespok* 
aa she found." Aa the eicellencea of " Jane Eyre " i 
from this cause, so did its chief errors and defects, 
was faultless when describing Lowood — or any other si 
that she herself knew; but -when she stept out of tin; - 
fined circle of her experience she often erred by ap[']. ' 
sentiments she had reoI?y heard uttered, and condur.i ■ 
had rea% witnessed, to individuala in a class shi- I.: ' 
nothing about. For instance, no English ladies of hnvr : 
in the presence of men ever insulted a poor gonr- 
as she represents Jane Eyre to have been, inaulif l! 
women of aristocratic rank id Mr. Rochester's drii^ ■ 
room, at Thomfield ; yet such a scene would haM. ' 
perfectly in place in the beat parlour of an unedii 
Yorkshire spinner. In the same way she acquin- 1 
her companions a coarse, as well as a vigorous vul.;. 
lary. She thought of things not positively nnchnatc— but 
such aa no delicate woman niirtured in refined sodety mmM 
lite to acknowledge she had considered. Much of " Jane 
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Byr©" i* mere Pamela for the nineteenth century, ."What 
man would like to hear his sister describe an incident 
during a morning drive in an open carriage in the follow- 
ing terms : — " I ventured once more to meet my lover's 
eye, which most pertinaciously sought mine, though I 
averted both face and gaze. He smiled ; and I thought his 
smile was such as a Sultan mighty in a blissful and fond 
moment, bestow on a slave his gold and gems had enriched ; 
J crushed his hand, which wets ever hu/nting mine, vigorously 
and thrust it lach to him, red with the passionate pressure f " 
But with all its defects, though the incidents are many of 
them improbable — (for what gentleman would think of keep- 
ing an insane wife, in such a hell-cat state of madness, in 
an upper chamber of his country residence, when he espe- 
cially needed privacy with regard to his misfortune, and 
private asylums aboundedin the neighbourhood of London ?) 
and though all the interest is wiped out of the hero by a 
stroke of blindness (as is not the case with Eomney Leigh) 
it is beyond comparison the best modem novel that has 
proceeded from the pen of a female writer. 

She was thirty-one years of age when " Jane Eyre " was 
published. At length fame and a certain degree of 
pecuniary prosperity were gained; — and then stepped in 
death to remove the entire family, with the exception of 
Mr. Bronte, just as brighter days seemed to have dawned 
upon them. 

On September 24th, 1848, Patrick BranweU Bronte died, 
aged 30 years. Emily Bronte died, December 19th, 1848, 
aged 29 years. The fierceness of the girl, who when a child 
in age conquered an angry bull-dog, displayed itself in her 
dying illness. Her makdy was a lingering consumption, 
attended with acute pain; but she refused to see any 
physicians — ^no poisoning doctors should come near her — 
and she would not allow any person to help Tier or nurse 
her, and she insisted on rising and attempting with the 



death-rattle in her throat to sew, on the v^ry morning 
before her dissolution, which took place at two o'clock in 
the afbemoon. Anne Bronte died on the 28th of May, 1849, 
and Charlotte Bronte died on the dlst of March, 1855, in 
the 39th year of her age, a few months B&ev her nuuriage 
to her father's curate — the Bev. Arthur Bell Nicholli, A^. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

CHABIiSS DICKENS. 

That the biographies even of obscure persons are 
interesting, and that the, biographies- of great men are 
instructive, are two somewhat trite propositions we are all 
of us ready to maintain, and never more zealously than 
when in the memoirs of illustrious individuals we seek the 
means of gratifying a love of petty scandal and mean 
detraction. The histories of men distinguished for genius 
contain a large part of the history of the human race, and 
are the key by which alone we can understand that 
portion of history that lies apart from them. A hero's 
acts, a legislator's decrees, a philosopher's reason- 
ings, a painter's pictures, a poet's imaginings are the 
true memorial and likeness of his mind ; but if we 
want to know how far they express the sentiment of 
his epoch we must turn to his written life. Illustrated 
by such a record they proclaim both the genius of the man 
and of his time. It is common to hear it stated that the 
mental power that distinguishes the leader from the herd 
is the product of surrounding circumstances, and is the 
representative of . intellectual vigour and tastes common to 
the multitude. But it is possible for a thinker to be no 
reflection of his generation, to be altogether before his day, 
and to know literally and in the sternness of truth how 
bitter a thing it is to live alone. The classical condition 
and polite arts of the cloisters in the dark ages, however 
they aroused the wonderment of the stupid, were no picture 
of the ignorance and violence that ruled everywhere save 
within the walls of religious houses. Before the diffusion 
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of letters, of course the distinction between the teacher and 
tha taught was wider than it is now ; but even in times or 
clasHes of some intellectual culture and refinement, we find 
the great artist neglected and the paltry imitator appbuded, 
the poet despised and the jester caresaed. By the " Paradise 
Loat " we are enabled to form aorae conception — weak and 
inadequate, indeed, but atill not otherwise faulty — of Uie 
colossal dignity of Milton's genius, in the came manner 
that we learn from the songs and plays of the wits of the 
Eertoration, the flippancy and obscenity of their ape-Uke 
minda. But if we want to arrive at the tastes and sym- 
patliiea and ambitions— the tieart and inmost life — of tliat 
memorable period, we must iurn from the works of theao 
men, and inquire what treatment they received at the 
hands of society ? — by whom they were protected and by 
whom opposed ? — with whom they dwelt, the wealthy 
and high-born, or the obscure ? — in what estimation they 
were held ?— how they were honoured or dishonourwl in 
their lives ? — how coiwigned to the grave ? And wlieu wb 
o we find the high-aouled poet merely obtained a ilccent 
interment, while the ashes of buffoonH were deemed worthy 
of burial in the great Abljey amongst the noblest of 
England's departed sons ; ajid we learn that " E^u^diae 
Lost " was sold by its writer for a sum scarce suiHcic-nt to 
pay for the pens, ink, and paper consumed in its produc- 
tion, while an immoral poem could win " a place " and 
wealth at court, and an indecent comedy was rewarded 
I with hundreds of gold pieces. This is the money ted — 
I the vulgar test— but it is well to use it when inqturinil 
I after the affections of the i-ulgar. 

These reflections naturally arise when, after revimnng 
the novelists from the first rise of their art in Eaglaod, w« 
at length come to the greatest, tho moat eucceaafu), in ettfj 
senso the hest living writer of prose fiction. In the eour« 
«f our long journey the art has passed through many phiwa. 
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and the artist, not less numerous changes in position, 
influence, character, and social esteem. The art is no longer 
a despised one ; it is not devoted to the fabrication of in- 
delicate and dangerous love-stories, capable only of amusing 
silly women, and tickling the sensuality of vicious men ; 
and no longer is it given over to the guardianship of the 
meanest writers of sterile imaginations and gross instincts ; 
but it takes under its cognizance every subject that interests 
the intelligence or arouses the affections of man. It has 
had a hard battle to fight, and is not yet without its ene- 
mies, but even its bitterest foes are indebted to it for happy 
hours and mental guidance. "No one now can affect to dis- 
dain the novel as a light and pernicious form of literature 
fit only for the frivolous; for it treats vrith masterly 
strength and lucidity the most impjortant topics. The wisest 
thinkers, the most laborious scholars, and the most adroit 
politicians combine to use it as the best means of appealing 
to the intelligence of their fellow-men. It is most catholic 
and engrossing, appealing to every variety of mental confor- 
mation, and attracting to itself authors of every school of 
thought, and style. No one is left unconsidered.' States- 
men avail themselves of it to propound their theories on 
government, moralists to illustrate their opinions, church- 
men and no-churchmen to bring into the field the forces of 
polemical contention, classical students to paint the deeds 
of fallen empires and the manners of peoples long since 
swept from the family of nations, and cities long since 
buried in the earth. The pedant can no longer growl at 
" the lightness " of " trashy fiction," for in the productions 
of novelists are works pedantic, and dull, and heavy enough 
to please the stupidest and most pompous Doctor o^ 
Divinity to be found in Oxford. Nor can the sluggish 
blockhead any longer conceal his shame at his indolence in 
not perusing the literature of his age luider an assumed 
contempt for the minds that produce it, for the writers of 
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'tiiese long trnduced tales ore fnund amongat the feading 
men of every departmtait of mteUectual activitr — lawyws, 
physicians, clergymen, men of seience, statesmen ; inde^ 
it would be difficult to find a doi^en men of any note in the 
kingdom who Lave not at acme time or other m&do eome 
attempt in tlie noveliat's art, Wovela are now the poems of 
tiie time — prose-poems, and they are composed by the 
ithors who in any previous age would have expressed tht^ir 
loughts in verse, counting their fingera aai courting the 
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If the jtrt has changed much, yet more has the artirt 

altered. At the outset novel-writers formed n humble ifi- 

™ion of the profesaion of letters, now it would not be too 

much to arrogate for them, in conjunction with joumnlistf, 

(and a successful journalist is almost alwaj's a not-elist w 

"Well,) the dignity of the first mnk in literature. It is now 

jveraally acknowledged that the production of a powerful 

id artistically written novel requires a greater etFort and 

agher mental qualities than anj other kind of composition. 

At one time the historian was regarded as a literary «Dttty, 

far above the tale-scribbler, but to any one endowed will 

itical iliscemment it ia evident that the best historians of 

generation are the offspring of the novel writers. It is 

ly a short time ago that we heard anovoliat, to whose genioi 

le world delights to pay homage, say, that if a diaam 

Wder which he laboured developed and threatened to be 

permanent, he should devote his Impaired faculties to the 

study of state-papers and manuscripts, ard the productioa 

an historical work. Anyhow, the novelist, whntever nuqr 

the status of his brethren, holds no inferior position in 

tterature; he may have his professional equals, bat ba b 

ihordinate to none. And in this day when questioned do 

ial standing and condition of authors, we imme£aldr 

turn to the cases of men who, tliough they may be e. 

rhomselrcs strenuously as joorDalista and critical » 
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are chiefly known to the world and are celebrated 
novelists. Let the reader put the question to himself. 

The position of the novelist then is that also of the autb^z^ 
— ^in the most dignified acceptation of that word. And^ 
what a change has the writer by profession undergone ! S^ 
has emerged from the times when to live by authorship wai^ 
to be strictly contemptible, and to die of starvation ; whei>^ 
so little care was felt for even th& best and most popular 
writers that no Boswell, even for a moment, deemed it worth 
his while to chronicle their experiences or even their deeds, 
— so that Shakspeare is well-nigh as mythical a personage 
to learned antiquarians as the blind father of song, Homer. 
He has passed through the long period when the wealthy 
noble found it to his interest to give him a mean and de- 
grading support. It gratified the great man's vanity to be 
known as a patron, for somehow it was getting abroad that 
a poet, apart &om his rags and hunger, was really venerable, 
— ^and if so, why it followed as a matter of course, that the 
patron of such a one was yet more worthy of respect ! 
Moreover, it served my lord's purpose to have in his retinue 
an obsequious varlet who could indite doggrel lampoons on 
his political opponents, and pasquinades on scornful mis- 
tresses. How the wretches of "the muse," writhed and 
groaned under the humiliations of such servitude, striving, 
and always in vain, to retain their self-respect! What 
strong entreaties did they send up to the gods for 
independence, though what they needed, was not indepen- 
dence, but dependence on many instead of one. This is what 
all energetic and healthy-minded men mean when they pray 
for independence. It is generally asserted that compame* 
have no morality ; but a multitude is a much more con- 
scientious, and liberal, and considerate master than an^« 
dividual. Not that it was impossible for a writer to find a 
good employer, or to get great — even unduly great, rewards 
lor his labour and genius. Ferhapa the era of patnms wm 

z2 
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the beat of all times for the alirewd, keen, watctiM practi- 
tioner of the qiiill, who knew how to cling iaat to the robea 
of a powerful leader, and without the impedimenta of a lofiy 
mind and moral integrity could flatter with the audacitjr, 

■ and filch with the cunning, of a lacquey. Then nest followed 
the stage of inexpressible hardshipa to the author, when it 
is usually stated the system of patrons bad been aboUslitsd, 
and " the intelligent public" had not yet grown to auffiwent 
nurabera to supply their place. "Wlut caused the system of 
patrons to fiill into desuetude? There has been mucb 
nice discuasion on thia point; and some with no small show 
of argument refuaing to admit the fact, aver that patrons 
existed in the reigu of George the Third, and George the 
Fourth, in numbers ns great as in the time of Anne. The 
diffusion of polite learning amongst the people produced, 
they Bay, such swarms of poetasters and scribblers, that tb» 

r market was completely glutted with them— the bookaelkn 

■ were unable to find them employment, and the entire prer- 
" age would have been insufficient for theii- maintenauce. So 

unceasing were the applications made at the doors of the 
nobility by these locusts, that men of wealth and statioa 
were compelled to take steps in self-defence, and had re- 
course to the well-known scheme of mutually binding each 
other, under a penalty of forfeiting a sum of money, not to 
accept the burthensome honour of a dedication. Bat 
though wily gentlemen, who were not sufficiently stem and 
hard to refuse their guineaa pomt-blank, and loitKoul a 
reason, to poor starring devils who solicited alms in the namea 
of the muses, sought protection under the aubterfnge, the 
1 patron-aystem not the less flourished, — indeed, patrons in- 
[ fireased rather than diminished in number, but not in the 
saite proportion as those whom they were expected to sup- 
port. It is true that Dr. Johnson was expelled by meniajs 
from Lord Chesterfield's outer rooms, and Goldamith vent 
_ obtained much support from any but the publisherB; but tlieir 
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contemporarieshad otherexperiences ; Fielding though he ^^^ 
largely from booksellers was also a recipient from patroE?^^ 
the wealthy and generous Allen supported him with mon 
and his habit of borrowing guineas, the mode in which, 
man of letters ordinarily petitioned his patrons for relief, 
sneered at by Horace "Walpole ; Percy had a patron, or d< 
would not have been a Bishop ; Savage had a patron — anc 
prettily he treated him ; Sterne luxuriated in patrons — an^ 
as his publishers best knew turned them to good account 
A part or rather an off-shoot of the patron system was the 
plan of publishing by subscription, — a scheme by which an 
author, if he had a wide acquaintance and a good band of 
touters to aid him, might squeeze money for a book not 
from one solitary nobleman, but from thousands of wealthy 
persons at the same time. To return to the case of Yorick ; 
his sermons and volumes of fiction were not only supported 
by a crowd of high-born distinguished personages, each of 
whom by the influence of his or her name in the subscrip- 
tion list, and by money paid for copies, performed all the 
functions of patronage, but many of them also under- 
took to exert themselves and use the weight of their names 
and rank in making applications to their friends to become 
subscribers. A^hat was this but an instance of an author 
dealing with an excess of patrons ? It may be stated that 
in many cases the subscriptions were not solicited, but 
were sent in to the author, as " orders " from the public 
might be to the vendor of any other commodity, — just as 
they were made by strangers in a comparatively humble 
position of life for Popfe's Homer, and the Dictionary of 
Samuel Johnson, who, notwithstanding a certain letter^ was 
too sensible a man to refuse any crumbs of patronage 
that were thrown to him. And unquestionably the " sub- 
scription-plan" did in a certain manner combine an appeal 
to the wealthy and noble, with a petition for support to the 
general public ; but not the less for that was its existence 
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due rather to a super-abundance than a dearth of patrons. 
The modus operandi for getting up these liata,the entreaties 
in their behalf preferred by authors at first or second hand 
istera of state and people of fashion, and the fact 
that the great were expected to give double or ten tim« 
the price named for what they ordered, or to order from 
ten to a hundred copies, and direct only one to be aent to 
their house, all show that the subscriptiou syeteui was one 
that proceeded from, aud was maintained by a superabun- 
dance of aristocratic supporters of literary men. And the 
palmier days of that system had scarcely come when it ia 
popularly asserted that the race of patrons had became 
eitinct, and authors had been given over to the niggard 
care of the uneducated public. How would Madame D'Ar- 
blay have ever reaped the preposterous sums she did for her 
duU books, if " the great" had ceased to take an indiriduol 
interest in particular writers ? It ia only in the present 
generation that in thia country we have agreed to attach lo 
an author, who degrades hia vocation by seeking " subscrip- 
tiouH," the odium and reproach of being a beggar. 

We believe there has been much misrepresentation oa 
this point, and do not hesitate to avow onr concurrenee 
with the sentiments just stated. The disappearance of " tlte 
literary patron" is in our opinion one of those unpieeHoih 
able facts of history that never took place. From the dayi 
when Erasmus looked for aid and succour to a few dis- 
tinguished iudiyiduats who were possessed of mental ctUlt- 
vation as well as wealth, we believe that " patrons," — thai 
is, rich people able and ansaous to give out of their ■ 
stores aasistauce to men of letters — have as regards ni 
always been on the increase. "WTien printed booi 
new, and intellectual pnrsiiita were interesting onJjr*" 
limited number of persons, authors were rare, and it 
ftnl}' licre aud there that they found protoctom ; at tttiB 
court, in a great statesman ; at another in a powerftil w- 
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clesiastic ; at a third, in some royal and enlightened la 
But then, it nearly always was the case that the bene^^ 
tors and the benefited were the best of their kinds, — "5^-^ 
munifice^t patron gave his coxmtenance and money, not^ 
scholarly parasites, but zealous students and thinkers ; an%>:: 
none sought his protection unless in their natural powerj 
or acquirements they had ample certificates of merit. 
As education, however, became more general, the two 
classes rapidly augmented in number, and retrograded 
in quality. The man of fashion, the gallant, or whatever it 
might please him to be called, deemed it becoming in him to 
have a smattering of literature, and to be able to turn a 
stanza, and to lead about with him in his train a poet or 
play-writer. Immediately a class of creatures sprang up, 
half-ape, and altogether sycophant, to jest, mimic, and lam- 
poon on paper — and push the old house-fools out of fashion. 
"With improved manners and greater refinement of taste, 
generations, as they succeeded each other, witnessed impor , 
tant changes both in the writers and those they catered for; 
and it must be allowed that degrading as the relations sub • 
sisting between them were to both, the advantages out- 
weighed the disadvantages of the system: literature, though 
often debased, was upon the whole fostered, and many a 
man of real genius was enabled to pursue his studies and pro- 
secute his art who would otherwise have died in neglect. In 
various phases these two bodies have figured in every genera- 
tion since the rise of letters. It is a mistake to say that aris- 
tocratic or wealthy patrons no longer exist ; they are found 
frequently ; — ^it is only the other day that a capitalist en- 
dowed a poet with an income for life, so that he might pur- 
sue his art unvexed by worldly toil and moil ; the last gen- 
eration abounded in cases of noble individuals making large 
donations to poets and writers ; and if such aid were now 
generally required by authors of real genius, patrons in 
abundance would be found ta furtiish it« But, thiuik 
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such a fortunate termination to his toil and outlay of C3^ 
tal, the chances are many. He will have many equals 
calamity, if with ability and learning, in his old age he fir^fer' 
himself penniless and unknown. But a young author, start- 
ing with nothing but his brains (of course we presume h^ 
has them) and five shillings wherewith to buy writing 
materials, can at least be secure of a crust; and if he be in^^ 
dustrious and determined to overcome obstacles, he may 
also feel certain of decent sufficiency. A reporter of parlia- 
mentary debates, a journalist, or an essajrist, whose name 
the world is scarcely acquainted with, may earn an income 
that has never rewarded the exertions of many a Queen's 
Counsel or Fellow of the CoUege of Physicians. This pros- 
perity of the profession of literature is at the same time an 
effect and cause of its increased popularity. In England 
wealth is so respected, that were it possible for a large 
number of scavengers to make at the same time in London 
several thousand pounds a-year, we do not hesitate to say, 
that the purest blood of our noblesse would ere long be run- 
ning in the veins of master-sweeps. "With us every calling, 
however mean in itself, becomes honourable by custom, if it 
can be shown to be lucrative by experience, for the simple 
reason that the enterprizing of the best ranks of society join 
it. Thus it is with the literary profession. The reproach of 
being a penny-a-liner is now never applied to a feuilletoniste, 
save by miserable wretches who have just been lashed in the 
columns of a newspaper, because /?e»«y-«-Zmt7i^ (by which we 
presume is meant article-writing) is so paying and honourable 
an employment that the eminent members of every profes- 
sion, officers of the highest rank in army and navy, cabinet 
ministers, and dignitaries of the Church — are ready to 
place their intellects and information at the service of the 
editors of leading periodicals. Of course, it is needless to 
illustrate how, on the other hand, this prosperity is a con- 
sequence of popularity. The vast revenues now drawn 
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from tho public by our moat Bucceaarul authors, lire mads 
in catering for tli6 amusei&ent aud instruction of iho mill* 
titudes from high to low. Perhaps a book is first offerud 
in a costly form to the wealthy, as a novel dainty for tkt 
owners of heavy puraea ; but, if it has any heart of ( 
neas in it, it is sure, ere many years are over, to be »• 
printed ; and it is in the pence of the milliouB rather thts 
the guineas of tho wealthy few that the writer ftnda bil 
moat liberal payment. And it is this popular support thtt 
enables writers of merit to throw oif the burden of ariflto- 
cratic patronage. What a, release — what a glorioua estU 
tation it is for them ! In their dependence on the maK§ 
they have a continual source of the proudest, mid Bwoetntj 
and most jiiatidable self-gratulation i in their old depot* 
dence on the few they found it a hard — indeed, an ioipoi- 
sible — task, to retain their self-respeut, siirrouoded hj 
benevolence that regarded them with compassion, and bjr 
hatred that sneered at them as hirelings Euid valcta. 

Tlie position of IVlr. Charles Dickens is the best jvisuble 
illustration of these observ&tions. lie is, emphuticnily, the 
popular author, in the best and moat cathohc sense of tltf 
word. He addresses himself to all classes of the cammn- 
nity, and all classes respond with a ready and gritcAl 
attention. Little does he stand in need of the smilfi* and 
douceurs of a wealthy patron ; for every individual in Aa 
kingdom, from the lord and lady of the aristocracy, to ths 
hard-worked and homy-handed operative, makes him u 
annual oii'eriug of a few pence, and in return for such null 
payment obtains an eujoyment for which a milUoiuii* 
would gladly expend thousands, if he could not get it lor 
less. 

By birth Mr. Dickens was a member of the middle* 
classes, and connected with the profession he has diMie w 
muuh to raise in public cstuciu. His iiithcr, Mr. J'Oia 
Uiukcns, had an appointment under Qoveiiimeut iu Uw 
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Navy Pay Department, and in the discharge of its duti^^ 
had to reside now at Plymouth, now at Portsmouth, sjicf 
then at Sheemess or Chatham. On the conclusion o:^ 
*' the war," he quitted the public service with a pension,, 
and, going up to London became a reporter of parliamen-^ 
tary debates. Mr. Charles Dickens was bom in 1812, at^ 
Landport, Portsmouth, and is consequently at the present 
time in the prime of manly vigour, and is a considerably 
younger man than Bulwer, Disraeli, or Ainsworth. He 
was designed for the profession of the law, but the pros- 
pect of toiling in the dull routine of a solicitor's office was 
batefiil to him, so he entreated and obtained his father's 
permission to throw himself into the ranks of " the press," 
and begin the battle of life as a short-hand reporter. At 
first he was engaged on " The Free Press," a paper of ultra- 
liberal principles, but ere long he was placed on the staff of 
the " Morning Chronicle," While acting as parliamentary 
reporter on that journal, he became a marked man amongst 
his fellow workers ; his reports were always the best, and 
were made with astonishing facility. He was the quickest 
verbatim reporter to be found in either House. In 1836-7 
he exercised other and more attractive talents in the 
columns of the "Morning Chronicle," for in them he 
offered to the public his " Sketches by Boz." The circum- 
stances that led him to t}ie selection of this nom de plume 
are worth relating. He had a little brother so like 
aoldsmith's « Moses " in the " Vicar of "Wakefield," that 
he always called him by that name; but a wee lisping 
sister, who imagined she could not do better than imitate 
her big brother in all things, unable to pronounce the word, 
converted it with many contortions of her little lips into 
Bozie or Boz. The success of these " Sketches," though 
possessing only little of the power of their author's subse- 
quent writings, wjia such that he immediately sprung into 
feme. He had not to wait patiently through long years of 
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neglect ere his geniua was recogniaed and apprecuM 
He may almost be mentioned with Byron as aa inetcuiro< 
juvenile celebrity. He was still a boy in years when I 
was admitted by universal acclamation to a loreraost piM 
amongst living writers. Taking a wide survey of litCTtttui 
we find that novela of unqueBtionable excellence a 
originality may not be looked for from youthful authoni 
Defoe, Fielding, Smollett, Sterue, Goldsmitli, Sir WrfW 
Scott, and Thackeray are a strong array in support of ti 
position ; but Charles Oickens is the grand exception I 
the general rule. He had not numbered thirty years «" 
he was beyond dispute the first novelist of Ms day. 
triumphant career began ihiia early, and it has beeJi ni 
without a reverse or check of any kiud. In quick bucc 
after the "Sketches by Boz" came "Kckwick," "Niel 
Nickleby," " Oliver Twist," " Master Humphrey'* Gadki 
" American Notes for General GirculntioD," (1813]| 
" Martin Chuzzlewit," " Dombey and Sou," " I 
Copperfield," "Bleak House," '-Hffld TimeB," 
Dorrit," the "Christmas Tales," &c,, &c. On the 21stH 
January, 1846, he etarted the "Daily News," an ui 
taking in which he met with only partial succesH, nnil p 
success in the enterprises of men accustomed ti) t 
triumph, is too apt to be regarded as eynonyuiaus wi^ 
failure ; but against the uuHatisfactoiy reaulta of U 
endeavours in connection with the "Daily News," mta 
be put the "Household Words," with its eirciUatian 
sixty thousand numbers a week. Looking at time and icnlu 
we are unable to point in the annals of literature to a cnHO 
of authorship so productive, so useful, so proBperotn, lod 
so splendid as that of Mr. Dickens. He is still at a liate rf 
life when most men are content to pluck their first lutmk 
Mr. Dickens ia ao niuih loved, that he is U> a grw* 
degree csempt from that cxtravagaut flhiisc whiiJi •!! 
persons of distinctioii must maliB up their minds ii> ■■iiJon': 
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but lie by no means escapes being misunderstood and ^sz?^ 
represented. " If all people saw with his eyes, it would 6^^ 
strong argument that his was a very common-place min. ^ 
and if there were none ready to slander and traduce him 
the fair inference would be that he was neither a good no^ 
an earnest man. Even those who admire him fail tc^ 
appreciate him duly. Of course many of his readers woul^ 
as enthusiastically admire the style and brilliant humour or 
the " Post Office Directory," as his greatest productions, 
if it only happened to be the fashion to regard the leviathan 
"Who's who?" as a powerful work of imagination; but 
apart from the good-natured mortals who say what they are 
taught and repeat what they are told, there are many acute 
minds, who, cordially sympathizing with one quality of 
Mr. Dicken's genius, can see that quality only. He is a 
caricaturist. Emerson sees little in him but this. And so 
he is a caricaturist, but not the less is he a great poet. He 
is a caricaturist as Hogarth was one, in his pictures pro- 
ducing effects by the exaggeration and obtrusion of certain 
particular features of his subjects, but always having a lofty- 
object in view, and expending such care and such a wealth 
of thought on the elaboration of each part, that the saga- 
cious examination of each square inch is, as Charles Lamb 
shewed, like the critical study of a noble poem. Of all his 
larger works " Pickwick " is the one which affords most 
countenance to' this charge, for the preponderating element 
in its humour is caricature. "With the buoyant heart and 
high animal spirits of youth and health, the author allowed 
his imagioation riot in the ridiculous. Surrounding himself 
with a band of cockney sportsmen, endowed with absurdities 
such as no previous romance-writer had thought of, he 
magnified every salient feature of their characters with the 
glasses of burlesque sentiment, and left out no touch that 
could add to the boisterous merriment of the result. But 
even here, in the wild holiday of genius waking to a full self- 
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conBciouaneaa, the jcabs only thinly yell from sight tin 
workings of the true poet's nature, and an the laughter 
18 madness subsides, we hear the soft low melody ciT out 
holiest affectioDB. It is even diBcemible in that story 
the writer, oa he went on laughing and provoking Irresistihlf 
laughter, was startled at discoTering himself brooding 
Bolemn thoughts too deep for tears. A voice ctriog tat 
help appealed to the humanity within him. His nest wmfc' 
had more of graver purpose and high resolve in it, aad taA. 
succeeding tale that has coiue from hia pen, while havinf ti 
undiminished excellence the pungent humour and li^ 
playfulness of satire that first made " Boz " dear M 
Englishmen, has aurpasacd its predecessor in moral fan»^ 

And here scarcely leas than in his genius we find tl* 
secret of his glory and usefulness. With an earnest heart' 
within him he would not, like Sir Walter Scott, be 
to regard his art as only calculated to amuse ; he saw whlk 
an instrument it might become in the bauds of the laT> 
preacher to the elevation and instruction of manldod, M 
seeing this he earnestly ojid unceasingly has made good U 
of hia knowledge. ITis pen is ever at work illustntilig 
text and enforcing a moral. To the practical m«n 
question, " what is it for P " whenever it is applied to sof 
of Dickens's books, a plain direct answer can always be re- 
turned. Now he hrjuga into contempt the pride and « ' 
ishneaa that lurk beneath social respectability ; at nuotb 
time he leads us to consider the wants and requiramcota 
the destitute and uneducated ; a gigantic system of 
is grinding and weighing down the poor and hi 
exposes it; the abuses and abominations of a courd 
mand correction — it is his pen that rouses legiBl 
work of reform; bad school-maaters, sham rulerg, 
priests, false nobles, drunken nurses, cruel tas) 
dishonest speculators, corrupt practices, partial Uw»— I 
has exposed them all in torn ; and on tlw other band he 
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been the champion, proctector, and enconrager of 
and well intentioned workmen, (whatever their work 
be and however humble their powers), and of all benevo^ 
endeavours, — zealous ministers, wise reforms, the herc^^ 
that runs its course of obloquy before the world, and the h^-js^j^ 
ble household virtues that are scarcely felt beyond tl^ 
domestic hearth, and are too often unrewarded there \ 

There are those who affect a disdain for this high moral 
purpose in the novel. It is not uncommon to meet with 
fluent gentlemen who are never so happy as when pourings 
a watery ridicule upon it. Even in organs of literary critic 
cism, especially those that, in the fashion of all pompous 
twaddlers incapable of seeing a yard before their eyes, pride 
themselves on their poetical views and sound common 
sense, we often find the healthy tone and noble aims of 
modem novelists sneered at. " These fictions afflict us with 
their sickening cant and affectation of religious zeal ; the 
pert argumentativeness of the logic schools, and the drawl 
of the conventicle flavour every chapter of them. Why 
don't their writers exert themselves to amuse us with tales 
vn the style of the old masters, and leave preaching to the 
clergy, and moralizing to the occupants of professorial 
chairs ? Why, when we want a love story such as Smollett 
delighted to paint, must we be condemned to hear a sermon, 
or a political pamphlet, or an essay on morals ? " Such are 
the sorry silly remarks we often hear made. And it is to be 
observed that they are uttered or indited with an air of self- 
suf&ciency that fgrms a contrast, inexpressibly ludicrous, 
with the feebleness of the opinions themselves. These lofty 
censors always imply that they are specially qualified to 
judge on the questions ujider discussion, and could if it so 
pleased them dazzle the world to blindness by drawing away 
the veil from before the fierce sun of their intelligence. 
They of course could solve every problem of political econ- 
omy that has vexed the brain of Mill, or write you in a 
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I'ortnight a book on itoral Philosophy that should miirt the 
commencement of a, new era in the hiatoiy of the Luman 
imderataiidiiig, or ia a spare half-hour or bo dash yoa uff a 
tale that should make the present generation of bunglen 
in the art of fiction heartily ashamed of themselvea. I« it 
advisable to pay any attention to these pompouB triflenP 
Would not argument espended on them be a fooliah waete 
of reason ? It would perhapa he better to leave them alone, 
for no power on earth can better their condition ; in &s 
alough where they are they must roll for ever. Still cbaritj 
impels us to throw them a few suggeationa. It appearsiA^y 
are bored with the moral earnestneBS of the modem ni«e!, 
and the current worka of fiction fail to interest tkcni. Bui 
may this not indicate eome deficiency in them, and not a 
failing in the books ? Is it not just possible that they ouyil, 
asrational creatures, to take pleasure in such reading? The 
voice of society is unquestionably against them, and can- 
demns them as the vietima of their own stupidity. The 
wisest and the best as well as the multitudes of men concur 
in studying with delight and admiration these worka ; no 
other kind of novel is so largely patronized by readen 
of all claBsea, pursuits, and degrees of intelligence. Let 
them tliink of the novels that, during the last few jwiM 
have produced a Btartling impression on the public, and saj 
whether or no they poaseaa the miserable leaJ for utakiiig 
the world better, or at least wiser. " Never too late to 
mend," '" Tlie Newcomes," " Uncle Tom's Cabin," "Hw 

I Heir of Itedclyffe," " Coningaby," " Hawkestone," "Albn 
Locke," and the universally read works of IMckeos; all 
these make a show of moral purpose of some kind or othct; 
their objects are to combat prejudices, alleviate claa* op- 
pressions, sweep down obstacles in the way of socinl regen- 
eration, or lead men to commune with their own hearts nul 
be still. It would seem inilecd that society was tirod tt 

^Jeing merely nmused, and thirated for instruction even ia 
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its moments of relaxation. Is it not just possible that the 
many are right in this instance and the few wrong ? indeed 
is it not more than possible, since we find, in the ranks of 
the many who form the rule, the most learned and distin- 
guished individuals of our times, while the small band of 
dissentients is composed of not the most eminent people 
alive ? Perhaps after all Plato was not wrong in thinking 
that the deep reasonings of philosophy were put before a 
reader most forcibly, lucidly, and attractively in agreeable 
discussions similar to those which are a principal ingredient 
of the modern novel. 

Indeed, to any one unacquainted with the nature and life 
of men it would be a fit subject for marvel that unquestion- 
ably popular and fascinating writers should be condemned 
for being earnest, for exercising their exquisite genius for 
illustration on subjects of vital importance, for being too 
instructive, for not being frivolous. But the wonder ceases 
when we examine the constitution of society. It is not 
every one who can alter with the age, and in advanced 
years adopt the sentiments and aspirations of a new genera- 
tion. Is it wonderful, then, that those whose tastes were 
formed at the close of the last century should be somewhat 
perplexed by the poetry of the present time ? A venerable 
lady, whose long renowned wit remains to her untarnished 
in her more than eightieth year, said, a short time since, to 
the writer of these pages, with infinite frankness and 
humour, " It's all well for you young men to praise Tenny- 
son and Carlyle, but I am wearied to death by moral illu- 
minators ; give me back my poor Byron and Moore. The 
world is getting a great deal too good for us old sinners." 
Again, in addition to these comparatively respectable and 
honourable opponents of the modern novel, is a tribe of 
impenitent thieves, who, for their delinquencies and innu- 
merable oftences, have been soundly and repeatedly whipped 
by satirical writers of fiction, and who naturally bear no more 

TOL. II. T 
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sent to the reader's mind, be it a little back-parlour or 
kitchen, or the sea-shore, or a shop-lad's costume, he is 
minute to the veriest trifles ; every object is mentioned, and 
catalogued with patient exactness; but this microscopic 
attention to details never wearies, for the language is brisk, 
sharp, and merry, and the intelligence is always kept alive 
by a succession of droll conceits, quaint similes, playful 
fancies. Some of his descriptive passages, however, differ 
from these daguerreotypes. When the grandeur of the 
subject requires it, he rejects anything that approaches to 
flippancy; and his language, now softly plaintive, now 
sonorous, fervid, and glowing, rolls on in stirring rhythm 
and majestic melody. Many outbursts of feeling can bo 
pointed to in his books, which, in numbers as well as 
matter, are poetry instead of prose, and, without the 
omission or alteration of position of a word, can be arranged 
in verses that surpass the best of Southey's. Of the dra- 
matic power of his scenes, it is needless to speak. All his 
novels act well, and seem written with a view to their being 
put on the stage ; indeed, if we are not mistaken, it has 
somewhere been stated that such is the case. His 
genius is eminently dramatic ; his first literary ambition 
was to write for the stage, as may be seen by the " Village 
Coquettes," the only juvenile effort which failed of success, 
that we are aware of his having made, the only one of his 
many guns that missed fire. His mimic powers, too, are 
very unusual ; had he not been a great writer, he would 
have been a celebrated actor. 

The influence of a great author may be divided and 
placed under two heads — his influence on his art, and his 
influence on those he addresses who cannot materially, at 
least immediately, affect that art ; the impression made by 
him on literature, and that produced on the great common- 
wealth of readers. How highly we esteem Mr. Dickens, as 
one who has made the noblest use of his abilities for the 
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fiirtherauce of the gi'eat enda of life, the foregoing pagej 
must have ahown. But we are by no Tneans prepared to 
Bay that his geuiuB, fruitful tliough it has been of giiod to 
mnnMiidjhBaaat bean productive of 8«me barm to literature. 
Ofcourae au artist is not to he held responsible for the 
extravaganees and follies of bis imitators ; but stilt, if be 
call into life a swarm of mean copyists who perse veringlr 
iuBult good taste, they must be regarded as part of the evil 
efiects of his intellect. One bad consequence of Mr. 
Dickens's genius is a crowd of feeble siTibblers, who, bj 
toekney ^idgarisma and a pert affectation of smartnew, 
have contributed not a little to vitiate the style of our 
current literature. This was to be eipected. Taking ■ 
strong hold of the mind of the nation, " Pickwick " eidted 
to a morbid degree our love of the ridiculous ; the Dovdty 
of its humour BO captivated our imaginations, that, for a 
time, the risible was the only aide of life we cared about; 
under the fascination of the mighty wizard we went about 
into kennels, and beershops, and theatres, hunting for 
"characters," "seeing life," "studying human nature;" and 
in our predetermination to find " life " very grotesque uid 
funny, and ridiculous, we generally failed to heed the st^ro 
and solemn manifestations of that which we took so much 
trouble to go in Beareli of, "Wliat wonder then tlial to 
satisfy such a general craving for acquaintance with " flaah" 
Bociety, a set of scribblers, bearing about the same relatiM 
to accomplished authors that the practitioners of " tliinibie- 
rig" and the keepers of betting-houses do to the patrician 
members of the turf, arose to chronicle in slang phrase- 
ology the proceedings of " fast " men and comic black- 
guardism. Hence came a taint of low-breoding to 
current literatin-e, that is being washed away, but will, 
nevertheless, remain for many a day. Honest, aeiujUr 
man, with good heads and infrirmation worth impartiBg, (ett 
that i^ was right, immediately they took their peua in their 
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hands, to be funny — ^to strain at that kind of wit which 
produces laughter. It was the same in conversation; 
jaunty talking, dreary puns, scintillations of feeble ridicule, 
to which Egyptian darkness was preferable, and small 
jokes, hiding the poverty of their dimensions under exagge- 
rations of expression, came into fashion. "What is so dull 
as a bad piece of pyrotechny ? 

But this is a small evil, indeed, to set against all the 
good which Mr. Dickens has effected. We have mentioned 
it very much because it was the sum and entire substance 
of all that can be advanced against him as a writer. But 
if we attempted to enumerate in succession, all the items 
of the enormous debt of gratitude our nation, and all 
civilized countries, owe him, how impossible we should find 
it to accomplish the undertaking ! His benefits to man- 
kind are as innumerable as the flowers that cover the earth, 
some of the most beautiful and modest of which they also 
resemble, in being sheltered from observation. There 
is not a human heart in these islands, so fruitful of 
wretchedness and depravitsy, which Dickens has not at some 
time or other influenced for the better ; not a home, how- 
ever humble and tenanted with evil passions, that his 
good genius does not occasionally visit, like a peace angel, 
garnishing, setting in order, and sanctifying with pleasant 
words of hope. Amongst us there is not a grinding task- 
master who would not have been more extortionate, there 
is not a mean nature that would not have been more selfish, 
and there is not a flippant worldling who would not have 
been more enamoured of frivolity, had Dickens never lived 
to write. Was not his influence so invariably for good, 
that we feel he is powerless to exercise it for wrong, it 
would be fearful to contemplate it. Directly we examine 
our relations with him, we are positively alarmed at the 
sway he has held over us, — ^how we have been in his hands 
only plastic clay that he has fashioned — ^to all the honour 
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was capable of. "Wl' cannot walk without tia ]eadmg 
'inga, or speak without using hie tests, or look out opiln 
world save through hia eyes. Indeed it ia oot our worlil, 
hie, that we gaze upon. If an incident render a mora- 
'b walk eventful, ive refer to hia books for a parallel, or 
eiplanatioD, or comment. The crowds that hurry post ui 
'n the public ways we classify in a manner he has tnught 
Ufl, and we christen them with names taken fiwm his fic- 
tions. It is the aame on (lie graveat occasions, and the 
most trivial. In the Houses of Parliament, or the law- 
courta, arguments are illustrated and pointed by an allusion 
to the Jamdyces and Barnacles, as naturally and with as 
much effect as if Jamdyce and the chief of the BsmodM 
'ere veritable Items in the Poat-Olfice Directory. In ehiwt 
ao adopted, or ho has bo embued us with, hja views 
the outer world, that in moments of self introspertion 
■e are almost frightened lest we should have beeu tm 
confiding and unquestioning followers. Such in its njogtu- 
tude ia liia influence on each one of us, in regard to tlm 
external world he 'has surrounded ua with. But theiv ui 
another even more important division of his artistic infl'Q- 
ence to be glanced at, which consists not in the eolourii^ 
he haa given to the non-ego of each of ua, or simply in the 
hold he has taken of our young intelligences aa an inter- 
preter of Bocial problems, hut ia found in that kindly hn- 
lOur wliich he has infused equally into our heads and hearts, 
imulating what is beat in both of them to extreme activity, 
id enabling ua to think freely and independently — frooi 
le force and virtue imparted fco us — not in mtre imitation 
'tif his movements, or as the mechanical echoes of hia worfs, 
lOngh truly following him, ajid in all things doing as we 
^uld never have done wthout his aid. The most cliwrmg 
of the present genemtion (whicli haa better men, 
^a even better banJters than Sir' J. :D. Paul.) is the gmvrtli 
tad diffiuton of that large and sublime charity which finds 
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a home as mucli in the intellectual, as the moral qualities 
of our nature. Class prejudices are so far discountenanced 
that, though they doubtless are the master-laws of the 
existence of many, it is regarded as scandalous to be the vic- 
tim of them, and any sane man would blush to be pointed 
out as their upholder. Spiritual rancour, not only setting 
class against class, but infusing malevolence, and scorn, and 
aU evil passions into the bosoms of those whose worldly 
lot is identical, is dying out. To think the best of and/or 
all is growing into a habit witli aU. It would be wrong to 
put this down as the necessary result of the increased 
mental cultivation of society ; for intellectual culture is by 
no means of necessity the parent of those sentiments which 
inspire us with a desire to add to the happiness of our 
species ; the greatest refinement and polish of the under- 
standing may exist in masses as well as individuals, side by 
side with the moral qualities most opposed to Christian 
charity. 

The fact, that during these last twenty-five years, through- 
out which the schoolmaster has been so busy in informing 
the brain, and society has been ever applying stronger 
and yet stronger stimulants to the ingenuity, we have not 
fallen into the lowest depths of depravity, but on the con- 
trary have made advances in our national morality not less 
astounding than those made in our external civilization, is 
a most encouraging one. And it is mainly to be attributed 
to our hearts having been watched, cherished, and informed 
by a divinely instructed writer. We have grown in wisdom 
and cunning, but have not lost one jot of our love of truth; 
we have expended a perhaps lavish wealth of energy on 
the arts of peace, but the old lion, wrapped up like a lady's 
spaniel, by our Manchester silks, is as wakeful andcourage- 
ous as ever ; we have become richer, and, at the same time, 
ess besotted, less luxurious, less selfish. Whence is this ? 
Take any honest-hearted Englishman, and probe cunningly 
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the depflia of hia nature to tlificover why it ie thai ht 
would seorn to tell a lie. to desert a fallen Iriend, to re^ 
beaefit from a deed of ahame ? that he is so impittient «f 
shams and pretenders ? and would strike to the gruunil aoj 
man who naked him to sell iis honour for gold r Younfll 
find the answer in his aflections, in a chivalric belief in the 
excellence <if woman, and the dignity of honesti-, in a stKSlB 
I love for the memory of a mother who first taught him (0 
pray, or for lisping babes of his own just learning to faltCT 
out aecents of entreaty. Whatever he may be. ami bow- 
ever circumstanced, without family ties or with them, wiiat- 
ever the affections may he which his experience of life may 
' have made bim bold moat dear, in them will be fniind the 
keynote of hia generosity. But carry the examinittiou yrt 
farther. Draw him out on any subject calculated to make 
him display his sympathies and antipathies, flel him to 
unbosom himself. He flashes up, his chest rises, and the 
I thimder of his voice rolls about. But, how is thia i — ereiy 
assertion of a principle is backed by a reference to Diir^raA 
he cannot touch on a social diificulty without an illiutn- 
tion irom '■ Boz ; " he talks Dickens, loughs Dickens — fflr 
the time being is Dickens. 

A writer may be very successfiil, and make a grent int. 

pression on his age, and yet his naioe may ncvirr be hoird 

of beyond a small eircle of students. Even authors who 

have aimed at, aud attained to a certain amount of popnlir 

notoriety, for whose works there baa been a demand of 

I severid editions, and whose names are in J^ondon beard w 

I frequently as the postman's rap, have been surprised ftt 

finding themselves eoiiiparatively unknown in proviuoal 

I towns, and discovering; the highest corporation ofil(*en vt 

I thriving boroughs in utter iRnorauce of their litcmy 

I achievements. Of Charles Dickens's fame a grand f«atnn 

I is its universabty. His name is as much u " Haiiseholil 

P "Word" in every sequestered hamlet lying between the tsoet 
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•extreme points of our Iwme islands, as it is in the metro- 
polis; and he is as well known in the United States, Canada, 
and Australia, as he is in the city round St. Paul's. Wherever 
there are men of English origin, speaking the English 
tongue, there the genius of Charles Dickens is one of the 
important facts of life. The avidity also with which trans- 
lations of his works are bought and read in all regions of 
the earth where there is a literature to translate them into, 
is an evidence of his popularity in nations not speaking the 
Anglo-Saxon, that everyone is aware of; but it is amongst 
ourselves and our near kin that we naturally expect him, 
and find him to be most cordially and enthusiastically 
admired. And how deep and all-embracing is that senti- 
ment ! Throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
what genuine and unswerving loyalty there is to Charles 
Dickens. It is the same in the hall and the hamlet; only 
in the dwellings of the poor, that love, like every other 
affection, is more earnest and out-speaking. The humble 
toilers of manufacturing towns are by no means the especial 
and only adherents of the great author among the poor; 
for the simple peasants of secluded districts, where no 
labour is performed, that is not in some way or other con- 
nected with the culture of the soil, believe in him with a 
hearty confidence that is a touching satire on the infidelity 
and scepticism in vogue amongst the refined. There is 
none whose name so thrills their honest hearts — none 
whom their homy hands and slow tongues would so obsti- 
nately defend. The writer of these pages knows cottages 
on bleak wolds, over which the winter's winds scream 
terribly, and cabins fixed in hollows beside damp lanes, 
where every evening, odd numbers, black and greasy as an 
old fustian jacket from being thumbed, of the works of Boz 
— and even stray leaves, sacredly preserved — are spelt out 
and sobbed over by the family circle. And when the read- 
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inji is over, they talk firat of the stoiy, &Dd thai of m 
writKT ; whereii]ion, some nigged patriaroh of the plou^ 
whose voice is respeeted, though he does not know a JrUer 
of the a.lphnbet, and hns learnt the and «toiy of Hon i^d 
£mily through the lipa of his little grand-daughter (vIm 
reads like a acholard), telk out slowly to his affuasUn 
Audience how CliarleB Dickens ia " one on 'em, aud sho «M 
one on 'em, and what's more, tdwaya will be one on '«m, nd 
nought can take him from 'em, for his lieart w right 
Bet," and to us it has ever seemed Sar nobler to nk 
men's minds with words, than to drive their bodies wili 
bayonets. 

And in every class and grade of society there 13 a aiitnbr 
sentiment to this. Universally as the genius of DidwM 
and the I'lemeats of his inteUectual greatness ure di^^iBM^ 
□n all sides, we still are more prone to regard bu tncql 
qualities. His mental endowments take a second \iaeit 
and ere we say our critical say about the qualities of !■> 
hnmonr, the merit of his satire, or the strength of li* 
imngiuation, we pay homage to him as the good mi 
true. 

The popularity of Scott astonished the last geoeratiuB, bat 
it has been far surpassedby that of Dickens. Scott's auuiMM 
waa altogether unprecedented, his novels were rend by nncrlj 
all the educated persons of his time, but tbcy ware tmw 
perused by the multitudes we so feelingly denomioale "dff 
lower orders." Had bia name been mentioned, at the hiajftil 
of iiis fame, to an ordinary village congregation, scarce u^ 
one out of " the set" of the parson, the lawyer, and lie 
doctor, would have known aught else of the man to whom it 
belonged. Sir Walter baa nowniindvantage which Hhilum 
will have to wait for — we trust many years. Tbtsre ii no 
such good standing-ground I'or the reputation of a mOf 
great man as the lid of his own coffin. A writer navlifub) 



see his works accepted as classic, but death gives secnrity 
and fresh lustre to his fame. There are many who feel an 
impiety has heen uttered when Dickens is declared Scott's 
superior ; and there are some who go Out of their way to 
assert the immeasurably greater excellence of the latter. And 
it is natural that these defenders of the authors of Waverley 
should maintain their position obstinately. The Abbotsford 
writings have a powerful hold on the affections of us all. 
They com:prise the Jirst novels we ever read — ^their heroines 
were our^r^^ loves — it was in the hey-day of balmy youth, 
that we laughed and wept, loved and hated, shuddered and 
fought through their powerful and stirring scenes. ' At this 
day when we open the " Heart of Midlothian" we have* a re- 
collection — so vivid that it seems like a repetition — of our 
old emotions. What wonder that we attribute to the genius 
of the poet the elastic freshness of our old pulses ! that we 
take the halo that once rested luminously over our youth, 
and place it round the brows of the writer who so stirred 
us! 

It would be ridiculous in a work of this kind to attempt 
any analysis or classification of Mr. Dickens's numerous 
conceptions. They constituted a world in themselves, and 
to become fully acquainted with each of them would require 
a long period of study. What is remarkable about the en- 
tire collection of them is that, notwithstanding their numbers, 
there are no repetitions amongst them ; no old friends peep 
out in the later stories, taken from the characters of the 
preceding tales, and tnly dressed in slightly different cos- 
tumes. 

Mr. Dickens is always new and without precedent 
in his conceptions ; he never, as it is termed, " reproduces 
himself." To say that an author is prone to repeat himself 
is no charge against him, if the repetition is an improvement 
on the first attempt. Mr. Thackeray is a remarkable in- 
stance of an author using and re-using and using yet again 
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tbe cboractere, situations, events, descriptions, and e 
\-ersatione of his works ; but with him reiteration ia neii 
significant of barren wit, for every time he reproduces 
piece be adds etrength and delicacy to the picture. ] 
not, therefore, at all follow that we should hare a 
estimate of Mr. Dickens, if it could he proved to us that fa 
had made the aame materials do service on several d 
occasions. Still it is a fact that naturally arouses 01 
der that the motley throngs that people bis fictions, each t 
which is ark-like in its abundance of living creatures, ore I 
constituted that no two persoua are exactly alike. There ai 
many fops, many villains, many rufGans, many misers, mto 
wretched chOdren, many foolish old maids, many bi^ 
blooded young men, and many blushing maidens, but th» 
are all different from each other. Stiggins is other ths 
Cbadband; and Mr. Pecksniff^ can never he confounded wii 
Mr. Casby. Each character from that dense crowd no 
only is unlike any other in the fair, but its distingutshiq 
features are clear and definite. The distinctiveneaa of 81' 
apeare's creations baa always been insisted upon by hia critic 
as a striking illustration uf the inexhaustible fertility of hi 
imagination ; but it has long been our opinion that Diclieni^ 
conceptions surpass those of our great poet in this impurUni 
quality as much as they do in number. Certain it is that a 
the entire range of our noble literature, Sbakespeai 
can be for a moment compared with Dickens, as a noble a 
prolific delineator of human character. 

It would be a long task to say all that Dickejis has dm) 
for the English novel. It would be easier to stat« what h 
has not done for it. Indeed the novel of this generation il 
so completely a work of his re-creation, that it would ti4 
_ mere ingratitude backed up by stupidity not to hail him u 
' the immediate parent of it. He took it up when at hett A 
was but a cold imitation of Sir Walter's polite formiljty and 
, elegant prolixity, and too often waa scarce fit for a aervant** 
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hall, in which a fac-simile of Theodore Hook presided as 
butler. He raised it from its low estate, and made it what 
it is, — ^loved and honoured by the wise and good as much 
as by the simple and unenquiring. lie put an end to the 
hateful calumny of Sir Walter Scott that it was calculated 
only to amuse ; for he gave it earnestness of purpose — and, 
as means for arriving at its aim, wit unprecedented, and 
language such as men had never before listened to. Of all 
the novelists now figuring in our literature, there is not one 
who is not largely indebted to him ; and the popular and 
applauded ones are not few, whose characters, plots, tricks 
of handling, modes of description, even to the slightest man- 
nerisms of expression, may be immediately traced to him, 
although their artistic aspirations may be the exact reverse 
of his elevated and benevolent ones. 

To follow Mr. Dickens into his private life, of course we 
have not presumed. The privacy of the illustrious ought 
ever to be held sacred ; although perhaps biography would 
sometimes be more useful to society, were those it treats of 
still moving in the world. In his written life a hero does 
not rise from the grave ; his voice is merely an echo from 
the obscure past — and is little heeded, though while he lived 
it was always listened to with respect. 

Mr. Dickens is a married man, blessed with children, and 
is the centre of a society, as brilliant and distinguished as 
ever surrounded a man of letters in London. Everynow 
and then little bits of gossip connected with his doings, — 
the theatrical entertainments at his house, his joumeyings, 
and his tarryings, — find their way into the public papers, 
and these scraps of intelligence are read throughout the 
country with not less avidity than the Royal transactions, 
on the slopes, recorded by the Court newsman. Fortunately 
for the public, Mr. Dickens has resolutely declined the 
numerous solicitations that have been made him to enter 
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parliament. In the House of Commons he would doubtless 
be an effectiye speaker (how the Barnacles would like him 
there !) and would tend not a little to relieve the debates of 
their tedium and monotony ; but then — ^we should haye 
fewer numbers in green leaves ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

« 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

This fertile and very popular novelist was bom in the 
year 1805 — ^the same year that gave birth to Sir Edward 
Biilwer Lytton. His father was a solicitor of good stand- 
ing in Manchester, and he himself was educated for the 
same profession. The allurements of literature made him, 
however, a careless student of the law, and ere the conclu- 
sion of his twenty-first year he presented the world with 
his first book of fiction, entitled " Sir John Chiverton." 
Prom that time up to the present date, he has been a most 
industrious author. His principal works are " Eookwood," 
" Ja^k Shepherd." " Guy Fawkes," " Criohton,'* « James 
II.," " The Miser's Daughter," " Old St. Paul's," " The 
Tower of London," " St. James's," " Windsor Castle," 
" The Lancashire Witches," " The Star Chamber," " The 
Hitch of Bacon," and " The Spendthrift." Besides the 
reputation Mr. Ainsworth has earned by these works, he 
has a position of importance in the world of literature as 
the proprietor and editor of the Magazine known as 
" Ainsworth's," the " New Monthly Magazine," and " Bent- 
ley's Miscellany." For a brief period in the earlier part of 
his literary career he was a publisher as well as an author, 
and doubtless the experience and knowledge he then gained 
of " the trade," have materially contributed to his editorial 
success. 
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W. D. ARNOLD, 

(FirTr-EioifTH EEantKST, B.N.I.) 

LiKK his brother Matthew, Mr, W. D. Arnold is a dob. 
tradictioQ to the very often repeated, and very eiliy dictum, 
" that dever men never have trlever sons." It mar he 
questioned whether Dr. Arnold, in planniug the future of 
his Bona, would have arranged that one of them should niiks 
himself a man of mark by writing a novel; hut hadheliivd 
to read " Oakfield ; or FeUowship in the East." a book 
better liked in England than in India, we are incUoed to 
think hia heart would have experienced a thrill of patomJ 
pride, and he would have recanted some of hia severe 
censure on those involou& productions called "work* of 
fiction." 

Besides " Oakfield," Mr. Arnold has published four 
lectures under the title of " The Palace of WestiniiisM', 
and other Historical Sketches." 



ANNA ELIZA BHAY. 

AvTUOB of "The White Hoods," "De Foil," "llio 
Protestant," "FitzofFitz-Ford," "The Talba." " Wsridf* 
of the Fatal Oak," " Henry of Ponieroy," '" CourtenaT of 
"Walreddon," " Trelawny of Trelawne," and " Trial* of the 
Heart," &c. Of the few living writers who are aofortua»t«si 
to see their works numbered among the classic litdratore of 
the English language, this eminent l.idy is one. 'Die 
question of her success has long been deeidiwi ; with bff 
the struggle for reputation is over, and it is tier enviable 
lot to enjoy honours nobly won and nowhere grudged- A 
native of Surrey, and the daughter of Mr, John Kempe, a 
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gentleman of ancient descent and comfortable fortune, she 
married in 1818, Charles Stothard, the son of the celebrated 
painter of that name. With taste and enthusiasm for all 
relating to fine arts, scarcely less decided than her genius 
for literature, she accompanied her husband in the excur- 
sions abroad and at home, which he made in the service of 
the Antiquarian Society, to which he was historical draughts- 
man, and she was with him in 1820 in Devonshire, when a fatal 
accident prevented him from completing, "ThejBIonumental 
Effigies of Great Britain," and made her a widow after a 
brief but happy acquaintance with married life. She did 
not, however, long remain in widowhood. After paying the 
best possible tribute to the memory of her husband, in com- 
pleting "The Monumental Effigies," and writing his 
'* Memoirs," she became the wife of the Eevd. Edward 
Atkyns Bray, vicar of Tavistock, in the county of Devonshire. 
It is since her second marriage that Mrs. Bray has pub- 
lished the novels we have enumerated, and in addition to 
these " A Life of Thomas Stothard, E.A." and "A Peep at 
the Pixies," &c., &c. 

As a truthful and delicate delineator of character, and an 
author who is vigorous without ever sacrificing womanly 
dignity and refinement, Mrs. Bray reminds one of Miss 
Austin, but she l^as greater natural endowments and larger 
stores of learning than the amiable author of "Pride and 
Prejudice." As a graphic painter of scenery, also, Mrs. 
Bray has few equals ; and many are the young undergradu- 
ates who, while belonging to "reading parties" in the 
pleasant coast villages of Devonshire, have with advantageous 
results inserted in their money-begging letters to fathers 
and guardians long passages of local description from 
" Warleigh," and " Henry de Pomeroy." 
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SOTELB AND 1J0VE1I8T8. 



SHIKLEY BROOKS. 



This eminent dramatic author, and contributor to neari/ 
evCTj newspaper and magazine in the Xfnited Kingckim, WM 
bom in 1816. The best knowu of hia produutionB fo» iba 
stage are " The Lowther Arcade," " Our New GovenMS*," 
and "Honour andEiehea." It is only recently that he 
exerted hia talents aa a novelist, but he haa, nevertbeJeeB, aa 
enviable position amongst our moet Buccessi'ul writen ot 
fiction. " Aspen Court," originally publiahed in tba po^ 
of Bentley'a Miscellany, is justly admired for its spirited 
style, graphic descriptions of London society, and suataioed 
humour. And the reputation of the author is fully 
tained by " The Partners," and " The Oordian Knot." 



SELINA BUNBTJRY. 

Hiss BrSBiTBT is aa accompliBfaed, pleasant, and iodof 
trioua writer. For nearly fifteen years she baa used lier 
pen, and during that time sbe has achiered along lilt of 
works — sketches of travel, descriptions of foreign countries 
tales for children, and novels — such aa no lady, previous tq 
the present century, produced. Lucid in arrangcnioot, 
tbougbtfid, abounding in pleasantry, and chiirming by tlw 
ireshneBs and purity of her atj'le, Miss Bunbury won, ai tb*' 
very outset of her career, a popularity which is not like^ 
now to desert ber. Her best nad most mature novel k 
" Our Own Story," published in 1856. 
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WILLIAM CARLETON. 

William Cablbtok, bom at Clogher, in 1798, was the son 
of an Irish peasant, but both his father and mother were 
gifted above the herd of their class. His fEither had a re^ 
markable memory for, and a felicitous manner of reciting, old 
legends and tales of local history ; and his mother was res- 
pected in the circles she frequented for the thrilling pathos 
fihe could throw into " the keene " or death-howl. Her sou 
says, '^ I have offcen been present when she has ' raised the 
keene ' over the corpse of some relative or neighboxu', and 
my readers may judge of the melancholy charm which a«. 
compauied this expression of her sympathy, when I assxu'e 
them that the general clamoxu* of violent grief was gradually 
diminished, from admiration, until it became ultimately 
hushed, and no voice was heard but her own — wailing in 
sorrowful but solitary beauty." This agreeable accomplish- 
ment doubtless obtained for Mrs. Carleton in her world, 
much the same kind of eclat as surrounds a lady in London 
society, who is a superior performer on the piano or 
harp. 

Self-educated, ambitious, and with the self-dependence 
and energy so frequently found in the impulsive and indo- 
lent Irish, William Carleton supported himself, even in his 
boyhood, as a teacher in one of those humble village schools 
which are found in perfection nowhere out of Ireland. 
Relinquishing, however, his scholastic duties, when about 
thirty years of age, he went adventurously to Dublin with 
his " Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry," fairly written 
out on paper. These excellent tales foimd a publisher, and 
appeared in 1830. Their success was complete, and they 
were in due order followed by the numerous other stories, 
on which Careleton's deservedly high reputation as a humo- 

z 2 
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MARY COWDEN CLAKKE. 

This lady, a daughter of Mr. Vincent N'ovello, was bom 
in 1809, and married in 1828 Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, 
who is illustrious for his friendships with Lamb, Hazlitt> 
and Keats. Amongst women she will ever be remarkable, 
and by admirers of Shakspeare she will ever be respected, 
for the persevering energy with which she devoted sixteen 
years of her life to the composition of her " Complete 
Concordance to Shakspeare." Besides this great task, for 
which her principal reward we are afraid will be unsub- 
stantial commendation, she published in 1848, "The 
Adventures of Kit Bam, Mariner ;" in 1850, " The Girlhood 
of Shakspeare's Heroines ;" and in 1854, a novel of no 
ordinary merit, entitled " The Iron Cousin." 



RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. (Rev.) 

This very zealous and kind-hearted clergyman, a native 
of Ipswich, Suffolk, amongst the traders of which popu- 
lous and wealthy borough his family have for many years 
been of importance, is a voluminous and well-meaning 
writer. He made, we believe, his first appearance as an 
author thirty years ago, when he published "Valentine 
Verses," a collection of rhymes and doggrel that were well 
enough to please a circle of friends in private, but became 
eminently absurd when offered as an intellectual entertain- 
ment to the public. Since that time, Mr. Cobbold has fre- 
quently committed himself to the care of publishers, and 
the tender mercies of critics ; so that the list of his produc- 
tions, in sermons, poems, lectures, and novels, is a long one. 
His best novel is " The History of Margaret Catchpole ; a 
Suffolk Tale." It is needless to say that the heroine of this 
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story, WHa no creatioa of the author's imagination ; in 
Suffolk she loved her smuggler, acruhbed her bricks, and 
stole a horse- We should say that Australia could fiimiih 
many histories siniilar to her adventurous one ; of the tBul- 
titudes of young women who made their aequaiutanee with 
that country through being Bent to the penal settlemeatB, 
I there must be many who have married respectably, anil 
le well, after the tenninatiou of their periods of piuuBb* 
I meut. Still the incidents in the career of Margaret C&ldi- 
' pole were striking and offered an admirable field for the dis- 
play of a novelist's ingenuity, and Mr. Cobhold made such 
good use of his materials, that he produced a story, enter- 
taining and impressive, notwithstanding many defects whieh 
are attributable rather to the author's imagination, than Ut 
his historic fidelity. Compared with " Paul Clifford," 
" Eugene Aram," and other equally finnoua biographies of 
culprits, it is a tedious, but perfectly innocuous book- 
Since the appearance of "Margaret Catchpole," Mf- 
Cobbold has favoured the wurld with the " History of Mary 
Ann Welliugton," " Courtland," " Freston Tower," " Zcnon 
the Martyr" Ac. &c.,but these later novels have not suattuued 
the reputation which the history of the " Suffolk Girl" pnv 
cured for him. 



HENRY COKE (THE HON,» 

It ia long since men and women of rank began to I 
in authorship, 6b/ it is afeature peculiar to the pretent ^eHfrt- 
tion, its helni) deemed respectable and Jionouralile ii 
do go. When the members of the heau tnondc, fimt tun- 
descended to gratify their vanity by displaying iheix wit, or , 
want of it, in print, they almost invariably shrouded tliem^ 
selves under some polite fiction of writing to areuit tticif 



own immediate friends, or to form the manners of a beloved 
son, or else they indemnified themselves for their sense of 
degradation in nsing the quill like " the herd of beggarly 
scribblers,** by showering angry impertinences and vulgar 
contempt on all who were authors by profession — ^that is 
for a livelihood. Horace Walpole could never aUude to a 
man of letters sustaining himself by his pen without an ex- 
pression of disdain. The conduct of the patrons of litera- 
ture to authors is well exemplified by the neglect and sub- 
sequent recognition of Johnson by Lord Chesterfield. 
Lady Mary "Wortley Montague classed- hackney writers in 
the same category with hackney coachmen. And' Byron, 
who at the commencement of his career, had scruples of 
dignity about receiving money from his publisher, lost 
much, as Major Pendennis reminded his nephew, in the 
estimation of society by mixing himself up with literary 
men. 

But now all that is changed. It is generally felt in the 
highest and most exclusive circles that the reputation of 
being able to write a smart book, or tell a clever story, is 
about the best possible trinket, the most graceful plume, 
with which to adorn wealth and noble lineage. The num- 
ber of noble or aristocratic authors is daily increasing; 
season after season they publish their trips to the Mediter- 
ranean, missionary excursions to the Pope, pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, rambles through the back-woods of Australia, 
joumejrings over Canadian wilds, yacht-voyages in all lati- 
tudes, and three-volume novels. Some of these writers are 
men, some ladies; but fair and stalwart alike, they are 
proud to avow their connection with tlio guild of book- 
makers — and to measure their sport and prowess by the 
number of royal heads, stamped on good current gold, that 
they have bagged. 

A title is a great thing to go into the bookmarket with. 
To a writer of feshionable novels — a depictor of high life 
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have created a sensation ; but now so plentifully do polished, 
elegant, and adroit writers abound, they only cause him to 
be known in the clubs and cliques as a gentleman of refine- 
ment, education, pleasant humour, and lively wit ; a reputa- 
tion that is doubtless an agreeable and useful addition to 
the eclat that surrounds him as the Earl of Liecester's 
brother. 

Mr. Coke's works are " Vienna in 1848," "A Eide over 
the Rocky Mountains of Oregon and California," " High 
and Low " a novel, and " A Will and A Way " a novel. 



WILKIE COLLINS. 

The distinguished son and biographer of William Collins, 
E. A., was bom in London in 1825. Besides his ex- 
cellent life of his father he has produced "Antonina, or 
the Fall of Rome. A Romance of the fifth century," " Ram- 
bles beyond Railways," " Bazil ; a story of modem life," 
" Mr. Wray's Cash Box," " Hide and Seek," and " After 
Dark," &c. &c. He is also the author of two very remark- 
able dramas, " The Lighthouse " and " The Frozen Deep," 
which have been performed several times by Mr. Charles 
Dickens's amateur theatrical corps. " The Lighthouse " has 
also been put on the stage with success at the Olympic 
Theatre. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Wilkie Collins is generally 
regarded as a man of commanding genius, and one destined 
to occupy a principal place in the republic of letters. For 
some time past his writings would lead one to think him as 
morbidly enamoured of the horrible and revolting as Edgar 
A. Poe, but we believe that in composing his terrible stories 
of crime and passion he is only passing through a phase of 
mental existence, that will be followed by the production of 
far nobler works than any that have as yet come from his 
pen. 
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GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D, 

The celebrated rector of St. Stephen's with Benet's, Wal- 
brook, was bom in Dublin in 1785, and after receiving his 
education in Trinity College, in that capital, came to London 
to maintain on this side of the channel the reputation of 
Irish genius for richness and versatility as a poet, novelist, 
journalist, dramatic writer, and popular preacher. The 
" Tales of the Great St. Bernard," " Salathiel," and " Mar- 
ston," have been so universally read and admired by both 
gentle and simple, that it would be impertinent here to in- 
sist on their author's prominent qualities as a novelist. In 
politics Dr. Croly has been throughout his long and useful 
Jife a consistent and zealous Tory ; as a journalist he for 
many years rendered important services to his party, but 
the reward he has reaped for his long continued exertions is 
neglect ; the only crumb of preferment that has fallen to 
his lot, the living of St. Stephen's, was thrown to him from 
the "Whig table. In the pulpit this venerable clergyman is 
still amongst the most popular and admired of metropolitan 
preachers. 



CATHERINE CROWE. 

This gifted and a<;complished writer was bom in Borough 
Green, county of Kent. Her maiden name, which was 
Stevens, she relinquished in 1822, on her marriage with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crowe. She made her d^but in litera- 
ture with the publication of her tragedy, entitled " Aristo- 
demus," which effort at dramatic composition has been 
followed at intervals by several works of fiction, such as 
'* Manorial Eights," " The Adventures of Susan Hopley," 
" Lilly Dawson." " The Adventures of a Beauty," " Linny 
Lockwood," &c, &c. Besides these novels and a capital 
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Biduously charms its victims to destruction ; but its ten- 
dency is directly the reverse of such an intention. The 
rapturous enjoyment derived from the use of the narcotic 
is so much more fully and forcibly described than the 
retributive torture, that the reader, at the conclusion of the 
work, on casting up accounts, and balancing the happiness 
and the misery, finds the former so decidedly to prepon- 
derate, that he lays aside the narrative with a determination 
to follow, on the slightest temptation, the author's evil 
courses ; and even the most vivid descriptions of the phy- 
sical and mental agony and prostration of the opium eater, 
when he is paying the sharp penalty of his excesses, are so 
startling and wildly terrible, and take such a strong hold 
on the imagination, that most persons of exciteable tem- 
peraments would rather experience the novelty of such 
strong sensation, than continue to drag on the burdensome 
weight, and dull monotony of ordinary existence. Moreover, 
Mr. De Quincey's individual history is little qualified to 
deter others from the habit he condemns ; for, in spite of 
his protracted and excessive indulgence, he has arrived at 
extreme old age with his commanding intellects unimpaired. 
" Klosterheim " is well worthy of perusal. It is by no 
means a fiction of the first class, or a fair sample of its 
author's genius ; but it is pleasant reading, and is rendered 
peculiar by an attention to those traditionary rules for 
grouping, and " effect," which produce some of the most 
striking features of modem dramas. Indeed, whilst reading 
" Klosterheim," we are insensibly conveyed into a theatre, 
where we find ourselves looking at actors on the boards.* 



ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 



This lady, descended from the ancient family of Drury 
of Suffolk, has conferred lustre on her historic name by her 



STEPHEN WATSON PULLOM, 

Mb. Fuxlqk is unquestionably one of the most prominent 
ftnd successful authors of the day. To a natural facility 
ynth his pen, and extensive information on history, classical 
literatiure, and the exact sciences, he adds, humour, a dis* 
criminating knowledge of mankind, and a practical ac« 
quaintance with all that relates to authorcraft as a hu^i' 
neas^ that enables him judiciously to select his subjects, 
and to treat them in a manner best calculated to 
attract and gratify readers. The consequence of this some- 
what rare combination of qualities is that his books are not 
only well written, but are also well read. Of his powerful 
novels " The Great Highway," " The Daughter of Night," 
*' The King and the Countess," and " Men, of the World," 
we have not space to speak at length. " The Gre9.t High- 
way " is the best known, having since its first appearance 
in 1854 passed through five editions. But, perhaps, his 
reputation, as a man of letters, is derived less from his 
works of fiction, than from his " Marvels of Science and 
their testimony to Holy Writ " — a work that obtained for 
its author the Qold Medal of Honour from the King of 
Hanover, and of which an eighth edition has been published 
— ^and &om his learned and entertaining '^ History of 
Woman." 



L. E. GASKILL. 



Mbs. Gabkill, author of " Mary Barton," published in 
1848, ** The Moorland Cottage," " Euth,^' " Cranford," 
** North and South," and the " liife of Charlotte Bronte," 
is the wile of a much respected Unitarian minister. To 
pass by this lady and her beautiful works with only a few 
liMt B^i»» i»u^ ^V^ impertinence, but, UAfortvmately we 
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Sambo had never received a lash; or that a certain 
English King never died of eating lampreys, because his 
chief minister never eat any ; or that A could not have died 
of small pox, because B had never been vaccinated. 



GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG— THE REV. 

At one time the novelist was looked on with distrust in 
every rank of society, and while the zealously devout did 
not hesitate to call him " a child of Belial," and a host of 
other unpleasant names, even the charitable deemed him a 
representative of worldly-mindedness. Indeed, in certain 
obscure sects, the writer of prose fiction still retains this 
vague, fabulous, reputation of wickedness ; and only the 
other day the writer of these pages was not a little amused 
with reading a broad-side posted on a wall by some society 
for the promulgation of the Christian virtues, which warned 
all good people to avoid the company of " play-actors, infi- 
dels, scoffers, novelists, and all other followers of impious 
callings^ This evil fame, however, must, in these days, . 
be fast dying out, even amongst the flocks presided over 
by Chadbands and Stigginses, when the most zealous 
and effective of our clergy are found amongst the ranks of 
novelists. 

The Eev. George Grleig, the son of a Scottish bishop, was 
born in 1796, and after being educated at Oxford, entered 
the army as an officer of the 85th Begiment of Light Infan- 
try. He served in the Peninsula, and in the campaign of 
Washingtan, being severely wounded at the taking of that 
city. Betiring from the service on half-pay, he tv^as or- 
dained, and in 1822 he was presented by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the living of Ivy Church, Kent. In 1844 
he obtained the chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital. In 1846 
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and for refraining from any attempt to paint scenes which, 
though they may be healthier than any in the life of her 
experience, she is personally unacquainted with ? It is true 
that she has devoted herself to the delineation of a world 
of poHte manners, decorous selfishness, mean ambitions, 
and elegant frivolities — a world little calculated to improve 
those who breathe its dangerous atmosphere either in reality 
or through the medium of books ; but the questions to be 
put are : — is she veracious ? and in what style does she per<i 
form her task ? Of her truthfulness we think her popular 
rity and reputation for fidelity with readers of the class 
she pourtrays are sufficient proof. It may indeed be objected 
that in the circles of high life there is not an everlasting 
cannonade of epigrammatic wit, any more than in the homelier 
drawing-rooms of St. John's Wood and Sloomsbury, and 
that the roseate splendours with which Mrs. G-ore brightens 
her interiors of Alma(^, and ducal entertainments, no 
more characterize the balls of May-&ir and Belgravia, 
than those of the Mansion House. But the fact of the 
pictures being acceptable to fashionable readers shows that, 
though they may not describe the heau monde as it is, they 
not the less describe it as it would be, and erring only 
on the side of flattery depict '' the ideal " and call it ^^ the 
actual." As to the second question — of the style in which 
Mrs. Gore tells her stories, it would be difficult to be too 
eulogistic ; it is here that her genius especially proclaims 
itself; in her narratives she scatters broadcast a wealth of 
humorous allusion, covert satire, and brief aphorisms of 
worldly philosophy, with a profusion that no writer can in- 
dulge in or command who is not elated with a consciousness 
of almost inexhaustible resources. She never tires ; the 
dullest of her pages are amusing, and charm by their fresh, 
ness and vivacity ; and her most sober chapters have the 
game exhilirating effect that we experience when listening 
to the idle badinage of a clever and brilliant talker. 
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vagrancy between the legal and military professions, with 
a lively imagination and a truly Hibernian love of adventure, 
the author of " Highways and Byeways," in three series, the 
" Heiress of Bruges," " Jacqueline of Holland," and other 
works, has given the world some tales of lively description, 
which, in spite of their carelessness of construction, will 
long remain favourites with novel-readers. 

Mr. Grrattan was bom in Dublin, in 1796, and has princi- 
pally resided abroad. In 1839, he was appointed British 
Consul to the states of Massachusetts, and retained that 
post until in 1853 he was permitted to resign it in favour of 
his son. In early life he was in the army, but the battle of 
Waterloo and the conclusion of war, before he could join 
his regiment abroad, prevented his seeing active service. 



ANNA MAEIA HALL. 

This very beautiful and womanly writer lives in the affec- 
tions of thousands. Of Irish birth, she has given us tales 
illustrative of Irish character, which are unequalled in the 
entire range of our literature, for while they preserve with 
fidelity the grotesque humour, the faults, and the amiable 
traits of the Irish peasantry, they are altogether free from 
political venom and party rancour. Indeed, there is no 
taint of sectarianism in any of Mrs. Hall's writings, though 
many of them are on subjects that would compel its 
betrayal if any leaven of bitterness lurked in her heart. 
She is as remarkable for her enlarged views on social ques- 
tions as for womanly sensibility and commanding intelli- 
gence. 

She is of an old Wexford family named Fielding, and in 
that county she first saw the « light. Her first work, 
"Sketches of Irish Character," appeared in 1829; since 



tenoy," and in addition is rich in those excellences of 
thought and style which are rarely, if ever, found in the 
writings of so young a man. In Germany, "Eustace 
Conyers," immediately on its translation, met with even a 
warmer reception than in this country. 

Though Mr. Hannay has produced these separate works, 
his principal literary labours have been in the metropolitan 
journals, such as " Punch," and " The Athenaeum," and in 
the pages of the " Quarfcerly " and " Westminster " maga- 
zines, and for a long time he has been the chief political 
writer in one of the best of the weekly papers of London. 
The numerous sketches which he dashed off for different 
periodicals during his literary noviciate, and many of 
which have been collected and re-published, the reader of 
general literature is well acquainted with. 

At the last general election Mr. Hannay solicited the 
suffrages of the inhabitants of his native town in opposition 
to Mr. Ewart, who eventually was re-elected M.P. for 
the Dumfries district of Burghs. Though the result of his 
candidature was not success, stiU Mr. Hannay obtained so 
large a minority of votes, and created so favourable an im- 
pression on the entire constituency, by his remarkably 
graceful and powerful eloquence, and by the courage with 
which he honestly declared the whole of his political creed, 
that it is more than probable that we may, ere many years, 
see him member for the " district," In such a case, the 
House of Commons would have its present dearth of elo- 
quence relieved by an effective orator, and a lively wit. 



WILLIAM HOWITT. 



Ttf IS popular author, whose ''History of Pl»iestcraft,'* ott 
its first appearance, produced perhaps a greater impression 
on religionists than any other work of the kind, written in 



MBS. HUBBAOK. ^1 

fiimislied library, and her numerous productions for chil- 
dren, which — a rare thing in children's books — are very 
popular with the little people they were intended to inte- 
rest, Mrs. Howitt is the author of that most agreeable 
novel, " Wood Leighton." But, excellent as her original 
compositions are, the most valuable contributions she has 
made to our standard literature are her faithful and spirited 
translations of Miss Bremer and Hans Christian Andersen. 
It is a startling proof of her mental vigour and her per- 
severance, that she actually acquired the language of 
each of these charming writers for the express purpose of 
making them known to the English public. 



MRS. HUBBACK. 

This lady is well-known and highly esteemed as a writer ; 
for her novels are in themselves good, and they have addi- 
tional interest as coming from the niece of Miss Austin. It 
is true that Miss Austin's works are as generally neglected as 
they are universally eulogized, and that, instead of reading 
them in private and condemning them in public, most people 
do not peruse them in the closet or anywhere else, and yet 
make a point of praising them in the drawing-room. Still it 
is not less the fact that her name and genius, though not 
popular, are generally approved, and that the consequences 
of this singular regard have been most beneficial to Mrs, 
Hubback in literature. Mrs. Hubback has been and 
promises to be the most prolific creator of novels, for we 
beHeve that " The Younger Sister," " The Wife's Sister," 
" The Eival Suitors," " The Old Vicarage," " May and 
December," "Malvern," "Life and its Lessons," and 
" Agnes Milboume," are not all the fictions which have 
proceeded from her pen since the commencement of 1850. 
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JULIA KAVANAGH, 

The most careless reader who has turned over these 
volumes must have been struck with the large number of 
noveHsts which Ireland has furnished ; and of them not 
many have earned a wider or more justly merited popu- 
larity than Miss Kavanagh. She commenced her literary 
career something more than ten years since, and has pro- 
duced several tales, and novels, as well as two biographical 
works entitled "Women of Christianity," and " Women in 
France of the Eighteenth Century." Of her works of fic- 
tion we may mention " Madeleine," " Nathalie," " Daisy 
Bums," " arace Lee," and " Eachel Gray." 

Miss Kavanagh was born in 1824, at Thurles, county 
Tipperary, and is on both sides of respectable descent. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The vigorous intellect and generous heart of this gr^at 
novelist, true poet, and zealous clergyman, are familiar to 
readers of every class of society. His " Village Sermons " 
are " household words," and are to be found set apart with 
the Sacred Scriptures in the cottages of our peasantry. 
Scholars have read with delight and improvement "Hypatia," 
and " The* Schools of Alexandria," and philosophers and 
statesmen, not less than hard-worked operatives and idle 
skimmers of every novel that finds its way into three 
volumes, have been startled and compelled to both thought 
and action by the vivid descriptions, new views, earnest 
appeals to generous exertion, and manly denunciations of 
selfishness and sloth, contained in " Alton Locke," "Yeast," 
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positit^jr miraculouB power for painting natttrftl sceneiy, 
that were so universally admired in " Alton Locke," and 
**Hypatia^" are found in " Two Years Ago," 



CHABLDS JAMES LEVEE. 

Thb author of "Harry Lorrequer/^ " Charles 0*MaUey," 
* Jack Hinton,''^" Our Mess," « The O'Donaghue," "The 
Oommissioner," «St. Patrick's Eve," "Eoland Cashel," " The 
Knight of Gwynne," "The Daltons," "The Dodd Tamily 
Abroad," " The Fortunes of Glencore," &c. Ac, was bom in 
Dublin on the 31st of August, 1806. His father was a 
substantial and prosperous architect of that capital. The 
author commenced life as a medical practitioner, and it was 
while he filled the post of physician to the Embassy at 
Brussels that he published " Harry Lorrequer," in numbers. 
The weU-merited success of this book made him a literary 
eelebrity, and his subsequent labours have sustained his high 
iepiitati(»i, notwithstanding the falling-off in humour and 
(rtren^h of some of his latest productions. Mr. Lever has 
made a school of his own, and has retained the leadership 
of it. He is the gay and light-hearted captain of those jolly 
lottioking novelists who delight in fox-himting, horse-racing, 
deep drinking, loud singing, late dancing, jaunty duels, reck* 
less flktations, insolvency, blazes and pistol practice. And who 
like Mr. Lever, unless it be Mr. Prank Smedley, can leap a 
vieioiui horse over a yawning chasm or a brick wall, twelve feet 
high, or carry away an heiress from a thousand rivals, or squan- 
der an estate in the character of a jolly good fellow, or shoot 
a friead dead with perfect sanfffroid, or spit down a Erench- 
]iian*8 throat P Such are the incidents, and such the tone of 
Lever's best novels, which unquestionably are in their way 
indescribably amusiag, and laughter-provoking books. Mr. 
Xerer has hid all Lrishmen under a deep debt of gratitude ; 
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given him a foremost place amongst our writers. His con- 
versational powers are as remarkable as his purely lite- 
rary endowments, the keenness of his observation, the 
poetic fervour of his nature, and the force of his satire 
being no less apparent in his spoken than his written 
words. 

Besides his novels and his " Life of Q-oethe," he has 
published " A Biographical History of Philosophy," " The 
Spanish Drama : Lope de Vega and Calderon," a " Life of 
Bobespierre," " The Noble Heart," a tragedy, and " Comte's 
PMlosophy of the Sciences." The " Edinburgh," " West- 
minster," " Foreign Quarterly," " British and Foreign," and 
" British Quarterly " reviews, and " Blackwood's" and 
"Erazer's" magazines have been largely contributed to 
by him. 

SAMUEL LOVER. 

The varied talents of Mr. Lover are familiar to all who 
care for music or mirth. Lideed few of our living cele- 
brities are more generally known and admired than the 
author of " Eory O'More," " He would be a Gentleman, or 
Treasure Trove," and the " Confessions of Con Cregan." 
Of the goodness of these novels it is needless to speak, for 
they have long since taken secure places in our standard 

literature. 



CHARLES MACKAY. 

This poet, who may emphatically be called the lyric poet 
of the people, was born in Perth, in 1812, but his childhood 
was spent in London ; and in London he has lived, and 
thought, and written. In 1834, he made his dehut in 
literature with a volume of poems, which immediately at- 
tracted public attention, and secured for him a place on the 
"Morning Chronicle," then edited by John Black. In 
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HAEBEET MARTINEAU, 

The position of this lady is in every respect a remarkable 
one ; the difficulties she has encountered, the prodigious 
influence she has exercised on her times, the courage with 
which she has enforced her opinions on politics and reli- 
gion, and the edifying firmness she has displayed in making 
her practice, under circumstances of great trial, accord 
with her principles are alike uncommon. She has sur- 
passed most men of high mental endowments in the study 
and illustration of a science, the consideration of which 
demands all the energy, and all the faculty of continued 
thought, which are supposed to be the principal charac« 
teristics of masculine intellect; yet she has aroused in 
them no bitterness of rivalry, no humiliating sense of 
defeat; — men are her warmest admirers. She is no 
favourite with women ; nor is this to be wondered at — ^for 
she has no womanly weaknesses, has startled somnolent 
orthodoxy, and has received general homage as pre-emi- 
nently the foremost of her sex. We wQl not attribute it 
to jealousy ; but women never cordially love a woman re- 
markable either for beauty or intellect ; they often assert 
with vehemence the mental equality of the sexes, but they 
do not care to illustrate their general position by particular 
instances, and they acrimoniously resent the license of 
him who dares to support their arguments with an example 
taken from their ranks. It is amusing to hear ladies who 
ride boldly in the hunting-field condemning Miss Marti- 
neau for having mounted a camel ; and to listen to English 
gentlewomen, who bag a hundred head of game in the 
shooting-season, speak with censorious pity of the bad 
taste a woman displays in writing about politics. 

Miss Martineau's family was originally of French ex- 
traction, and settled in Norwich on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Her father was a trader of that city, 
who in his path through life bad more children than pros- 
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has written the history of " Model Men ;" we should think 
he and his brothers might serve as studies for a new work 
to be called, " The Model Brothers." As members of the 
ignorant and far-removed public, we feel no slight curiosity 
as to the mutual relations in private life of this staunch fra- 
ternity — this happy family of literature! It is difficult to 
imagine that with so loving a front to the world, they 
squabble and %ht in the background like all the brothers 
of our own acquaintance. 

"Without a doubt, the debt due from the English public 
to the Mayhews for amusemeilt of the highest order is a 
heavy one; and the future historian who looks for the 
picture of the social life of this generation in its current 
literature, will respect them as foremost for genius and 
success amongst the authors of their day. Henry Mayhew 
was the originator of " Punch," and to his inspiration in 
the earlier years of his career must be attributed much of 
the present excellence of that paper, which we believe is 
mor(3 firmly fixed in the good-will of Englishmen than any 
other organ of journalism. Henry Mayhew also has ren- 
dared valuable service to society in his " London Labour 
and the Poor ;" a work of noble design, that will stand 
forth to posterity as a memorable example of philanthropic 
labour undertaken by a private individual, that ought long 
before to have been performed by government. By these 
two achievements, " Punch," and the inquiry into the con- 
dition of the " London Poor," the name of Mayhew will 
for many years be honourably distinguished. But it has 
other titles to celebrity. Mr. Thomas Mayhew, in starting 
the "Penny National Library," originated a movement 
which has brought a large proportion of our most valuable 
literature within the reach of a working man of slender 
means. Horace Mayhew, besides having enriched the pages 
of " Punch" without intermission, from the time of its first 
appearance up to the present date, has either by himself, or 
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was employed in the humble calling of a basket-maker. He 
was bom on the 31st of August, 1809, in G-ainsborough, 
Lincolnshire ; he is, therefore, still of an age when the 
mental faculties rather increase than wane, and the marked 
improvement of his style, with each new production of his 
pen, encourages us to look for even better things from him 
than his unquestionable talents have as yet favoured us 
with. 

His principal fictitious works are "Eoyston Gower," 
1838 ; "Fair Eosamond, or the days of King Henry II. ;" 
" Lady Jane Grey, an Historical Romance ;" " Gideon Giles, 
the Eoper ; " " Godfrey Malvern, or the Life of an Author," 
and " IVed Holdersworth." Besides these works and nu- 
merous books for children, as well as poems, Mr. Miller has 
contributed largely to periodicals and newspapers. 



JOHN MILLS. 

As soon as English gentlemen began to care for intel- 
lectual pleasures, as well as field sports, a class of writers 
sprung up whose business it has been to describe the 
virtues and faults, and peculiarities of horses, dogs, and all 
the -animals that contribute to the animation of the hunting- 
field and the race-course. How well these artists have 
performed their task, it is needless to say ; for so forcibly 
have they displayed the charms of our truly national amuse- 
ments, and such a halo of poetry have they thrown around 
the sportsman's life, that some of the most fascinating anc^ 
inspiriting scenes fictitious literature has presented us 
with, are those bold dashing pictures of cross-country 
gaUops and break-neck leaps, which abound in the pages 
of Mills, Lever, and the excellent author of "Handley 
Cross." We believe that the " horsey and houndey school," 
as it has been termed; has done good service to our national 
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Pox-hoimd," " The Belle of the ViUage ; or, 'Tis not all 
Gold that Gutters," " Our County," "The Life of a Eace- 
horse," and « The Wheel of Life." 



LADY SYDNEY MOEGAN. 

This celebrated and voluminous writer was born in Dublin 
in or about the year 3 783, and consequently is now of an 
age far beyond that ordinarily granted to those who attain 
to venerable years. But though her ladyship is more than 
eighty,her intellects are as active and her spirits as buoyant, 
as when two generations since she made her dibuf in the 
most brilliant society of London as the " "Wild Lish Girl." 
Her house is still frequented by the most distinguished 
men of letters and leading personages in the world of 
fashion, and it is rare for a stranger of any note to visit our 
Bhores and quit them without having sought an introduction 
to the author of " Woman and her Master." 

Lady Morgan's maiden name was Sydney Owenson, and 
her father, besides being nearly related to Oliver Gtoldsmith, 
has two good claims on our respect, for he was one of the 
best professional actors the Lish stage possessed, and wa» 
the author of several popular Lish songs. Mr. Owenson 
was also the friend and protector of the poet Dermody. 

Lady Morgan's literary career commenced in the last 
century, years before Byron published a line, or Moore had 
fascinated voluptuaries with "Tom IJittle's" poems. Her 
first volume was a collection of short pieces in verse, and 
was produced by her pen ere she had completed her four- 
teenth year. !From that early period tiUher eyesight failed 
her some years since, she was a most industrious writer, 
having favoured the world with not less than seventy distinct 
volumes. Of her numerouis achievements in almost every 
department of literary composition^ the best known are 
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"The Lay of tEe-Irieb Harp," the precursor of MooTf'* 
Jrigk Melodies, " St. Clair, or the EeireHB of DeHmond,'' 
"The Novice of St. Dominick," "The Wild Irish Girl," 
" Patriotic Sketches," " Ida," "The Missionary," " O'Don- 
nell," " Horence Macarthy," "The O'Briens and O'Plahw- 
tys," " The Book of the Boudoir," " The Princess," "France," 
"Italy," "Dramatic Scenes from Eea! Life," "The Life 
and Times of Salvator Eosa," and lastly, " Woman and her 
Master," which was published in 1840. 

It was in 1811 that Misa Owenson while on a visit to the 
Marquis of Abercom, made the acquaintance of her husbW 
Sir Charles Morgan, the physician, mid author of " Sketches 
of the Philosophy of Life and Morals." Subsequently to 
the publication of" Woman and her Master" in 184fi,Jaij 
Morgan, in conjunction with her husband, delighted the 
educated world with those two pleasant volumes of sketch** 
entitled " The Book without a Ivame." 

Amongst the many appropriately bestowed penaion 
granted during Lord Grey's administration, was one «rf 
£300, from the Ci\Tl List to Lady Morgan. This pennion 
her ladyship still enjoys {and long may she continue to da 
to) in that interesting society of wits and people of faihiou, 

L of which her extraordinary conversational powei^ arc tlw 

I principal attraction and delight. 



DINAH MARIA MCLOCH. 

Amongst living novelists there are few who are superior 

] to Miss Mnloch. As a painter of domestic life, and a de- 

I lineator of rural manners, she is unequalled. It is Ime, 

' that while readmg her works we never forget her sex ; bol 

■it is that fact which conatitutes, perhaps, their principal 

charm, and to which they are indebted for their beat iff- 

fluenees. Her men all love like women ; but when tuck « 
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woman is the author, would we have them love like men ? 
"We have often been told, that the reason we have so many 
successful female novelists is because ladies are their readers 
but Miss Muloch's works are especially read and admired 
by men. And for men they will continue to have a pe- 
culiar charm; for in their pages the rougher and sterner 
sex feel themselves appealed to by a woman who, though 
richly endowed with intellect, is inspired by the heart, and 
guided by the promptings of affection, and who tells her 
simple tales of the fearful things of life with sacred earnest- 
ness and gentle solemnity. 

Miss Muloch was bom at Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire, in 1826. Her first novel, "The Ogilvies," was 
published when she was in her 24th year ; and since then 
she has produced '• Olive," " The Head of the Family," 
"Alice Learmont," "Agatha's Husband," "Avillionand 
other tales," " John Halifax, Gentleman," and " Nothing 
New." Besides these works of fiction, and numerous 
papers for magazines, she has written for children several 
books, such as " Bhoda's Lessons," " Cola Monti, the story 
of a Q-enius," " A Hero," " Bread upon the Waters," and 
"The Little Lychetts," "A Woman's Thoughts about 
Woman," &c., &c. 



COLONEL ELERS NAPIER. 

The Napiers are good soldiers, good sailors, and almost to 
a man good writers. Even the letters of the fine old ad- 
miral, published in the Times with all their mistakes of 
grammar and spelling, preserved with mischievous fidelity 
by the editor, are excellent in a certain way. They are 
vigorous and honest, and their curt, rugged, angry sentences 
faU like aahower of sledge-hammers. Colonel Elers Napier 
has written much, and well, on a variety of subjects, but in 
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no department of literature haa he more decidedly suecaeded 
thanio fiction. His"LiQeBniaii" ia as good a military norel 
as Gleig, or Grant, or Maxwell have produced. Some of ita 
scenea may offend the over-delicate, and some of its descripi 
tionB — that, for instance, of a military flogging — are eicnj' 
ciatingly painful ; but when the author shocks our feelin|!, 
he alwaya has a good reason for doing so. Indeed, throu^- 
ont the tale one recognises the iranknesa, courage, and 
mwily generosity which, more than their great mentsl 
endowments, are the pleaeing characteriBtics of all the cele- 
brated Napjers. 

CAROLINE ELIZABETH NORTON, THE HON. 

Thb Honourable Mrs. Norton, the aiatcr of the DnchMi 
of Someraet and Lady Dufferin, a daughter of Thom8» 
Sheridan, and grand- daughter of Eichnrd Briuslcy Sheridan, 
was married when she was only nineteen years of age, on 
30th of July, 1827, to the Hon. George Chappie Norton, ■ 
brother of the present Lord Grautley, and a police-magb- 
trate, and the recorder of Guildford. 

The genius of the Sheridans speaks emphatically in tiM 
lady, who has long been admired for her aingalar beauty, 
not less than she has been the object of universal aympat^ 
for her sorrows. In the entire range of our literature then 
is no poetess, with the esce-ption of Mrs. Browning, to rank 
with her. In prose she is aearcely lesa feirid than she is- 
in her metrical compositions, Clearness of observatitHi, 
lucid arrangement of ideas, and nervous force of mdodious' 
language — often impetuous, often overpoweringly tender, 
and always deeply affecting — are her principle chancto^ 
iflties as a writer, She haa not exerted herself much— or 
rather frequently — as a writer of prose fiction, but her tai, 
sad tale, " Stuart of Dunlcath," shows that she bai He 
capability to be as groat a novelist as she is a poetess. 
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For the rest, the world caimot do better than repeat her 
lines, and take them to heart : — 

" For they who credit crime, are they who fed 
Their own hearts weak to unresisted sin ; 
Memory, not judgment, prompts the thoughts which steal 

O'er minds like these, an easy faith to win J 
And tales of broken truth are still beUeved 
Most readily by those who hare themselyes deceivedt'* 



MABGAEET OLIPHANT. 

Scottish stories have always been fayonrites with the 
public, and the best living writer of them is, beyond ques- 
tion, Mrs. Oliphant. It is now several years since she 
became fsimous in her department of literature ; and each 
new work from her pen has so many signs of increasing 
mental vigour that there is now no fear of her ever sinking 
from the high place which " Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
M. Maitland," won for her. Her principal works, besides 
the " Life of Mrs. M. Maitland," are '' C. Keld : a Tale of 
the Puritans," "Merkland, a Story of Scottish Life," 
" Memoirs and Eevelations of A. Gr»me," " Harry Muir : a 
Story of Scottish Life," ** Magdalen Hepburn," " Zaidee : 
a Eomance," and " The Days of my Life." 



JULIA PARDOE. 

Miss Pardee has been a writer of position and celebrity 
for considerably more than twenty years, but her passion 
for authorship displayed itself long before the world took 
much notice of her, for like Lady Morgan and Mrs. Norton 
she published her first work ere she was fairly emancipated 
from the nursery. At six years of age she commenced 
literary composition, and in her fourteenth year she pre* 
9ent^ tb^ world wiA » volume of poem9» 
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Some considerable time after this juvenile outburst, she 
produced an historical novel, entitled " Lord Morcar of 
Hereward," and since the date of that publication her pen 
has given us " Traits and Traditiona of Portugal," " Specu- 
lation." a novel, " The Hardens and the Daventrys." n 
novel, '■ The City of the Sultan," " The River and the 
Desert ; or, EecollectionB of the fihone and the Char* 
treuse," " The Bomanee of the Harem," a. series of tales, 
'■ The Beauties of the Bosjhoms," " The City of the 
Magyar; or, llungary and its Institutions," "The Hun- 

, garian Castle," a novel, "Louis XIV.: or, the Court of 

! the Seventeenth Century," " The Confessiona of a Pretty 
"Woman," a novel, "The Eival Beauties," a novel, "The 
Life of Francis I.," " The Life of Marie de Media," 
" Eeginald Lyle," a novel, " Flies in Amher," a. series i>f 
tales, " The Jealous Wife," a novel, &a., &c. 

In these numerous works, Miss Pardee has ahown her^ 

I aelf capable of constructing ingenioua plots, of charming by 
lively, and at times, gorgeously coloured narrative, and of 
giving an attractive and novel exposition of hiatory. 

She was born at Beverley, in Yorkshire, and her father 

' waa a field-oi£cer in the army. Naturally observant, of au 
ardent poetic temperament, and yet endowed with no 
ordinary reflective powers, she has been, in many respedx, 
favourably circnmetanced for the development of her in- 
tellect. Delicate health at an early part of her life secnped 
ber the quiet retirement necesaary for meditation and study, 
and her estended travels have supplied her susceptible nuBil 
and retentive memory with the beet possible materials foir 
lihonght. 

CONSTANTINE HENRY PHIPPS. MARQUIS OF 
NORMA NBV. 
If we wished to throw an aristocratic loatre ove* tbc 
f fraternity of noreliats, we could produce a Htartliog: list of 
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living magnates who have published anonymously prose 
fictions. One of our ex-Lord Chancellors has a novel of 
no great excellence attributed to him by general rumour ; 
and a feeble tale about a nvn of very dubious moral ten* 
dency, is, by the same authority, asserted to have come 
from the pen of a distinguished statesman, the univer- 
sality of whose mental endowments has for many a day 
been the cause of satiric pleasantries. Usually, however, 
illustrious personages, knowing that it is far easier to be an 
average statesman than a wretchedly bad novelist, have 
the prudence to guard with jealousy the secret of their 
being authors tni their works have attained a celebrity 
calculated to add to the eclat of their rank. Lord 
Normanby is one of these noble writers. Li 1825, he 
published his first novel with the mawkish and namby- 
pamby title of " Matilda," which was followed in 1828 by 
" Yes and No." Both these works are very well-printed 
specimens of the stuff — in. the way of fashionable romance- 
that in this great and free country any man may favour the 
public with who is able to pay a handsome sum to a West 
End publisher. 

It is true that Lord Normanby's name does not appear 
on the title-pages of these fictions, and that from motives that 
need not be enlarged upon we have in these pages avoided 
dragging anonymous authors from the privacy it is their 
wish to maintain. Stni, the parentage of " Ai weHa," and 
" Yes and No," is so generally known that we cannot feel 
ourselves gmlty of any violation of delicacy in pointing to 
the noble Marquis as a representative of the class in litera- 
ture to which he belongs. 



MARGUERITE A. POWER. 

As Miss Austin is represented in this generation by her 
niece Mrs. Hubback, and Captain Marryat by his daugh- 
TOL. n. c c 
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ter, BO the memory of "Lady Blessington is kept alire ia 
literary circles by her niece, Miss Power, who, besides 
editing for two years "The Keepsake," and trriting 
a menioir of her aimfc. has published "Evelp 
Forrester, a Woman's Story," and another norel 
Prom the means we have as yet bad of judging of ftlieB 
Power's capabilities as a writer, we should say that ahe will 
be rather injured than benefited by associating hw 
name aBd genius with her aunt ; for unqueationabiy 
''EvelyQ Forrester" is altogether superior to any work of 
fiction that proceeded from Lady Blessington 's pen. 



CEABLES BEADE, B.C.L. (BABBiErrfiB), &c. ke. 

This gentleman waa educated at Magdalen CoUegs, 
Oxford, of which society he is at the present time a fellow- 
In the year 1835 he went through the edifying ceremony iif 
taking his B.A. degree. In 1842 he obtained the higher 
distinction of being elected to^one of the Yinerian fellow, 
ships; and at the commencement of the following year, 
having kept his terms at Lincoln's Inn, he was called tn 
the bar. 

With the exception of " Jane Eyre" and "Uncle Tom't 
Cabin," it may he eafely asserted that no norel, aot pob- 
lifihed in numbers, has of late years created snch a sensatitiB 
as Mr. Eeade'a " It is Never too Late to Mend." BesLdet 
this wonderfol production, which has already been accepted 
as "a standard work," Mr. Eeade is the author of other 
tales of singular force and merit, well known to the rcadm 
of " Christie Johnson," " Peg Woffington," " White Liwi,'' 
and "Cream;" and in conjunction with Mr. Tom Taylor, he 
has presented dramatic literature with " Masks and Face*," 
"The King's Eival," and " Two Loves and a Lift." 
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MAYNE EEED. 

The author of "The EifleEangers," " The Scalp Hunters," 
" The White Chief," and numerous other works, was bom 
in 1818, in the North of Ireland. The career of this excel- 
lent writer and gallant soldier, in daring adventure and 
shifting fortune, has surpassed all that romance has 
imagined for its most dashing and eccentric heroes. His early 
education for the Presbyterian Church, his excursions on 
the Eed Eiver, his experiences as a writer at Phila- 
delphia, the desperate gallantry with which he led the 
forlorn hope at Chapultepec, and the brilliant style in which 
he disappointed all his friends, who believed him to have 
been killed, by rising from the battle-field to carry off as his 
bride the richest heiress of Mexico, are only a few features 
of that stormy course which Captain Mayne Eeid has run, 
to the utter astonishment of us quiet mortals, whose lives 
are written in our tradesmen's bills. 



LEITCH RITCHIE. 

We should much like to enter at length into the con- 
sideration of the geiiius of this graphic writer of fiction, for 
biB is unquestionably one of the leading Hteraxy personages 
of his time, and we owe him no small debt of gratitude for 
amusement and instruction; but the general design of this 
work, and our want of space, compel us only to briefly 
mention his name. To enumerate all his achievements 
would be difficult, for besides being an industrious writer of 
articles and essays for journals and magazines, and a suc- 
cessful editor, he has produced between thirty and forty 
original volumes. Those who have read " Head Pieces and 
Tail Pieces," "Tales and Confessions," " Schinderhannes, 
the Bobber of the : Rhine," '' The Gtmio, of Life^". ff Tb$ 
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I Magician," and " Weryfoot Common," need no asBurasce of 
their author being a highly gifted writer. 

Mr. Ritchie was bom at the commencement of the 
present century in Greenock, and haa for some years acted 
as editor of Messrs. "W. and B. Chambers' " Journal" at 
Edinburgh. 



I mZABETH 8EWELL. 

Thh literary fecundity of the female authors of the 
preaeut century is positively marvellous, and can never be 
aurpaaaed. In former times we have had a Duchess of 
Ifewcaatle and an Aphra Bebn occupying themselves aan- 
duously at the desk, but here, in this age of wonders, we 
have doKens. scores, ay hundreds of ladies, accomplished, 
well read, reflective, vritty, and facile with the pen, pro- 
ducing in a month " a bulk of copy" which either of the 
above-mentioned femmee d'egprit woidd have wanted a year 
to manufacture. At such a prodigious rate are books — aad 
jka too — poured forth from female pens, that 
we would undertake to furnish an enormous library with 
that have been published in this countrj- during the 
last fifty years. The cases of Lndy Morgan, Mrs. Gore, 
Mrs. TroUope, Miss Tonge, aaid Miss Sewell, indicate that 
this task would be of no difficult accomplishment. 

In thirteen years. Miss Sewell haa given us sixteen 
.Beparate works. Her tales are univereal feTonrites, beini; 
liked even by those who do not concur in many of ihc 
opinions and sentiments on minor religious aubjects con- 
tained iu them. It would be unfair to classify thera with 
" religious uovcls," for religious novels as a rule are very 
dull, notwithstanding their bitterness of personal satire, and 
very feeble, notwithstanding their acrimony; whereas Mias 
Sewell'a atoriee, pure of the slightest approach to dogma< 
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tism and cant, are gentle, womanly, and vigorous pictures 
of life, in which the views of the school to which the 
authoress belongs, are never obtruded on our notice, but 
only appear as a soft, solemn light, haUowing to her all 
objects of human interest. The names of them it is scarcely 
necessary to repeat, for it can hardly be that any one will 
read this page who is not well acqainted with "Amy 
Herbert," " Gertrude," " Laneton Parsonage," " Margaret 
Percival," " Katherine Ashton," " Cleve HaU," &c., &c. 

The mention of Miss Sewell's name brings to mind that 
of her brother, the Eev. William Sewell, B.D., who has 
edited several of her works. This wise and good man may 
also be regarded as belonging to the fraternity of novelists, 
for " Hawkestone; a tale of and for England in 184 — ," was 
written by him, though we believe be has never formally 
claimed the parentage of it. 



CATHEEINE SINCLAIE. 

Miss Sinclaib, who has long been a chief ornament of the 
truly intellectual society of Edinburgh, was bom in Char- 
lotte Square, in that city, on the 17th of April, 1800. Her . 
father was the energetic and famous Eight Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart., and her mother was Diana, daughter of 
Lord Macdonald of the Isles. 

Though Miss Sinclair published at an earlier date her 
charming books for children, "Charlie Seymour," and "The 
Lives of the Caesars," it was not till after the death of her 
father that she strenuously applied herself to authorship. 
Her first novel, " Modem Accomplishments," was followed 
in due course by " Modem Society," " Hill and Valley," 
"Scotland and the Scotch," "Holiday House," "The Journey 
of Life," " The Business of Life," " Sir Edward Graham," 
"Modem Flirtations," "Lord and Lady Harcourt," 
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"Beatrice," " Cross PurpoBea," anA "The Kaleidoscope of 
Anecdotes and Aphomms." This collection of works, varied 
in style and objects, entitlea MiBsSmclair to tlie reputation 
of being atnongat lie heat, as she mtqueBtionably is, nmoagil 
the most popular, of English female writers. 

For some time the energies of this lady have been devoted 
to the Bupervision of a benevolent institution for the widows 
of officers in the army. Thus the list of her good worts is 
not made up solely of those which have passed through the 

IpruBses of printing offices. 
Mb. Smedlet is a young writer ; but as be bos none oi 
the faults of youth, his want of age ia something in Iiis 
favour. With the dash and broad humour of Lever, he has 
a delicate playfulneaa and a manly tendemeas, which the 
author of " Harry Lorrequer" connot be said to poetess, 
Mr. Smedley is a good judge of a horse, and on paper lie 
can manage s vicious rasper to perfectioD, but he knows 
yet more about women, and if bis writings may be trusted 
would not find it difficult to curb the wildest of them. II* 
bas a strong, sturdy, boisterous love of the ridiculous, but 
^^ his laughter is by no means all for practical jokes ; perhaps 
^^Lbe is in bia happiest and most pleasant humour when be 
^^^indulges in a tone of aly, naive, half-subdued merrim«iit. 
^^t He has written well, but his genius has not yet done justice 
^ to itself. His principal works are " Frank Psirlegb, or 
SeencB from the Life of a Private Pupil," published in 1850, 
and " Harry Coverdale'a Courtship, and all that came of 
it," published in 18541-55. Besides these admirable novels, 
he is the author of an excellent Clu-istmas story, and of 
uumeioujR Bketcbes and tales, published ia larioua mags- 
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zines ; and in 1855 he and Mr. Edmund Yates, the popular 
femlletoniste, amused the world with "Mirth and Metre," 
a collection of comic ballads and verses, the ingenuity and 
fun of which have been equalled by no similar publication 
since the appearance of " The Ingoldsby Legends." 



ALBERT SMITH. 

This gentleman, who has for more than fifteen years been 
one of the especial favourites of the public as a wit, an 
author, and a lecturer, was bom May 24, 1816, at Chertsey, 
where his father was a medical practitioner. After receiving 
the education of boyhood at the Merchant Taylors' School, 
he became a medical student at the Middlesex Hospital. 
In 1838 he became a member of the College of Surgeons, 
and after a brief sojourn at Paris, for the purpose of com- 
pleting his professional education, assisted his father as " a 
general practitioner" at Chertsey. He soon, howevei^ gave 
up all thoughts of settling in the country, and fixing 
himself in London began to form a connection with news* 
papers and magazines. At one time, while waiting till his 
pen should enable him altogether to lay aside the profession 
of surgery, he practised with some success as a dentist ; 
indeed, the first of his puns that we ever heard was one 
he somewhat indiscreetly fired off while removing some 
"tartar" from a lady's teeth. 

Besides dramas, farces, sketches, and Irochurea without 
number, Albert Smith has published " The "Wassail Bowl, 
a collection of tales and sketches," " The Adventures of 
Mr. Ledbury," " The Scattergood Family," " Christopher 
Tadpole," "The Marchioness of Brinvilliers," The Pottleton 
Legacy," " A Month at Constantinople," and " The Story 
of Mont Blanc." In some of these works there is much of 
the style of Dickens, and doubtless the earlier writioigs of 
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Eoj! contributed ia no small degree to the literary forme- 

, tion of Mr. Albert Smith, but no one competent to form 
an opinion will deny that the author of " The Adt-eutuni* 
of Mr. Ledbury" is as original as he is amusing. 

On the 26th of May, 1850, Mr- Smith opened hia popular 
entertainment " The Overland Mail," and on the 16th of 
March, 1852, he commenced in the Egyptian Hall his 
a ascents of Mont Blanc. The success of this latter 
entertainment is one of the astounding facts of the day. 

• lu the May of 1855 Mr. Albert Smith, gave it for the 

I thousandth time, and we verily believe that, were he to go 
a repeating it with the same spirit till he reached a hundred 

I years of age, he would be favoured with the same overflowin| 
houses. " Mont Elanc," unlike the leading theatres, is net 
supported only by the fixed inhabitants of our great capital 
and those wealthy individuals who reside in town during 
" the season," but it is the place of amusement which the 
country people, who visit London every one or two yeart 

' for a week or fortnight of pleasuring, have taken tmdw 
their especial patronage. They are honestly proud of it. 
If they hear it attacked, they defend it aa they would the 
Queen's reputation ; and they would be aft'ected with aincer* 
sorrowifthey were informedthattheywould never again Iftngh 

I their way up the rugged sides of the monarch of mountains- 
It is this — that Mr. Smith's clients are not merely the 

I well-to-do multitudes of all London, but of the entire 
country, which emboldens ua to say, be need not fear his 
" aaeeuts " will ever cease to be popular. 

It is common to hear Mr. Albert Smith's position sa B 

[ lecturer spoken of in literary circles with dispeapect and 

7 even with bitterness, aa if he forgot his own dignity, and 
insulted the profession of literature in performing at tiw 
Egyptian Hall. To these sentunents we by no means giVB 
r adhesion ; at the aanie time we of course do not for 

I aminute doubt that those who profess themniost loudly would 
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unhesitatingly refuse a fortune offered to them on the 
same terms as those which are the conditions of 
Mr. Albert Smith's tenure of popularity and pecuniary 
success. 



JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 

This excellent writer and persevering scholar has ren- 
dered good service to literature, not only in his works, but 
also in begetting three sons as elegant and accomplished 
authors as himself. Mr. James Augustus St. John's best 
known works of fiction are " Tales of the Eamadhan," 
"Margaret Eavenscroft," and "Sir Cosmo Digby." The 
author of these works was bom in Camarthenshire; and 
in 1819, while still a boy, married, and daringly flung 
himself on authorship for support. This courageous, in the 
opinion of some, perhaps, reckless step, has been followed 
by a life of stem literary exertion, diversified by bursts of 
foreign travel and adventure, the fruits of which will assist 
to render the present generation bright in the eyes of 
posterity. 

Mr. St. John has six sons, of whom three are authors of 
considerable name and great promise. Mr. Bayle St. John 
has produced, besides numerous powerful sketches of 
foreign life and manners, "The Louvre," " Purple Tints of 
Paris," and " Maretima, a Story of Adventure." Mr. Percy 
St. John is the author of " The King's Musketeer, an His- 
torical Eomance," "Paul Peabody," and numerous other 
works of fiction ; and Mr. Horace St. John is honourably 
known by his " Indian Archipelago," and " History of the 
British Conquests in India." 
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AGNES STKICKLAND, 



Misa Agnes STsicKtiSD and her four aietera are matancei 
of the lavish contributions " SiUy Suffolk" has made to the 
intellectual wealth of the nation. Daughters of the late 
Thomas Strickland, Esq,, of Keydon Hall, Suffolk, a gentle- 
man of a small lauded estate, these five eisters have added 
not a Httle to the lustre of tbeir old and honourable name. 
The valne of the historical labonrB of Miaa Agnea and Mia 
Ulizabeth 8tri(.'klaad U now univeraally acknowledged; 
they have been accepted as authorities of reference; able 
historians take their statements with perfect belief in their 
accuracy, and sometimes forget to acknowledge the souice 
of their information; and tliey have directed the attention 
of persevering student* to mines of historic learning' which 
had long been neglected, even by antiquarians. 

Besides the high reputation Misa Agnea Strickhind hu 
achieved hy her " Lives of the Queeaa," she is favoiirabiy 
known to novel readers bylier historical romance, ''Th* 
Pilgrim of Walaingham." But the conaijmera of lig^t 
literature have more reason to be grateful to Gathering 
Suammah, and Jane, than to the two other sisters {^Elita- 
heth and Jffttes) who have de\-oted their time and gemot to 
the less attractive fields of historical research. Miss Jiat 
Margaret Strickland has produced numerous atoriee, at 
which "Adooijnh, a tale of the Jewish disperaion," ii; 
1 perhaps, the beat known. Catherine, the wife of Lieutcont 
Trail, formerly of the 2l8t Eoyal North Britieh f usiliei^ 
has sent from Canada^— whither she weut with her hmbuid 
immediately ailer her marriage — to London publiafaen^ 
" The Backwoods of America, by the Wife of an BmJf 
Kud the " Canadian Crusoea.'' And Susannah — the 
John Dunbar Moodie, Ea<^., also formerly an officer 
21st Boyal North British Faailiera — ^who, like Iier.| 
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emigrated to Canada soon after her marriage, has for several 
years maintained a brisk intercourse with the mother 
country by a succession of novels and sketches, of which 
we may mention " Elora Lyndsay," " Life in the Clearings," 
"Mark Hurdlestone," "Matrimonial Speculations," "The 
Moncktons," &c., &c» 



GEORGE W. THORNBURY. 

AMOwasT the crowds of young men of ready wit and 
extensive reading, who form the rising generation of 
authors, Mr. Thombury stands forth prominently and 
honourably. A patient and laborious student, he has ac- 
quired a store of knowledge rarely possessed by one who 
from early youth has fought the battle of life with the pen. 
Besides contributing articles without number to the leading 
magazines and the columns of the Athencdtim, he has given 
to the world a succession of distinct works, in which he 
appears to equal advantage, whether regarded as an anti- 
quarian, a poet, an historian, or a biographer. In 1851 
appeared "Lays and Legends, or Ballads of the New 
World," and since then he has produced " Monarchs of the 
Main, or Adventures^of the Buccaneers," " Shakspeare's 
England," " Art and Nature," " Songs of the Cavaliers and 
Eoundheads," and several minor works. 

As a novelist, Mr. Thombury is not much known to the 
public, though they are few who have not been delighted 
with the remarkable tales he has anonymously sprinkled 
over the pages of serials. But a novel, it is rumoured in 
literary circles, will shortly appear from his pen in the 
orthodox three volumes, entitled "Every Man his own 
Trumpeter." 

The work, however, which is looked for with general 
eagerness and especial longing from this author; is the 




! 
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" Life of Turner," which he has undertaken with the 
approval and encouragement of Euakin, and several di> 
tinguiahed artists who were intimately connected ivith the 
great painter. In his treatment of this subject it is caa- 
fidently anticipated that Mr. Thombury will win lasting 
laurels, for he is not only a painter of no ordinary merit, 
but he is one of the best art-critica living, and bae a lively 
admiration for Tumer'a genius. Perhaps never has sn 
author had a better field for the display of his peculiar 
talents. 



ANTHONY TKOLLOPE. 

Istbe person of thiamost agreeable writer, another firm and 
strong tie has been placed between fictitious literature anJ 
the name of TroHope. " La Vendee; an Historical Eomance," 
published in 1850, did not gain more attention or in any 
respect greater commendation than first attempts nsuallv 
meet with. But the last three novels that have come (torn 
Mr. Trollope's pen within the taat three years, have received 
the praise and circulation they merit. We sincerely troBt 
that the aiithor of "The Warden," "The Three Cierks," 
and " Barchester Towers, will go on as he has begun, and 
not cease writing ere his works are as niunerous as those of 
the eminent lady who, bearing his name, has preceded him in 
time, hut is not before him in genius. 



FllANCES TEOLLOPE. 

No catalogue of celebrated English novelists would be 
complete without the name of this lady, whose^ ratv en- 
dowments seem to have descended to her son. Mrs, Tml- 
lope has been much abused, sometimes justly, and aometimw 
unjustly. She is censured by ladies who plume tliemselTtt 
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on their refinement and delicacy ; but then such ladies are 
apt to be so very squeamish and particular; and she is 
W by America-but then America, like a young lady in 
her teens, has not yet acquired the dignified composure of 
self-respect — ^blushes when she is stared at, and indulges in 
a fit of crying when the make of her dress is condemned, or 
her manners are said to be unformed. "Without a doubt, 
Mrs. Trollope has her foes, but she has also a powerful 
army of adherents. Circulating libraries cannot do without 
her, for the more time-honoured patronesses of those much 
firequented and traduced sources of entertainment cry out 
for "Mrs. Trollope's last" at least nine times where they 
ask for the more decorous productions of Miss Tonge. It 
is all well for reviews, the writers of which are in favour of 
mediaeval restorations and mild womanly proprieties, to say 
that the author of "The Vicar of Wrexhill" has out- 
written herself, and grown dull ; it may be so, but in that 
case her fiEdthfiil readers have undergome a similar deteri- 
oration, for they are as much amused by the Mrs. Trollope, 
who has numbered seventy winters, as they were by the 
Mrs. Trollope of a quarter of a century since. 

Mrs. Trollope was bom about the year 1787 ; but it was 
not till she had fairly entered upon middle life that she 
began her brilliant career as an author. In 1829 she visited 
America, and after a residence in that country for three 
year&, published the work which made the old world laugh, 
and the new howl with rage, " Domestic Manners of the 
Americans." Much of this work is as valuable as it is 
amusing, and we see no reason to question the author's 
truthfulness of intention ; but the picture of life it contains, 
taken as a whole, must be sentenced as calumnious and 
false. It is difficult for sketches of a comparatively 
strange society to be otherwise. The artist, let his will be 
ever so honest, is more impressed by the new and grotesque 
and unusual, than he is by that which accords with old 
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uBoci&tioiis, which is mfttter-of-ittct, or which does not con- 
tradict the ordinary monotony of esistence. The scetm 
put oil his paper are too highly coloured by what tickled 
him. This egotiem is ineeparAbte from a painter of masnen. 
Hia object ie to amuee others, and he can do this only by 
repeating what amused himseli'. Bent on creating a. iavoiuv 
(iblc impreseion, on making a striking pictare, on aToiding 
the reputation of being a dull fellow, he insensibly folli 
into a habit of sotting down that which will tickle ami 
excite laughter, rather than that which is calculated to 
instruct. Thus, even if he does not tidl into mistikkes of 
attributing the manners of one elaas to another from failing 
to estimate the position of bis companions, bo becomes ■ 
caricnturiat in giving undue prominence to a certain class of 
ludicroufl or startling incidents. 
Amongst Mrs. Trollope's beat known works of imaginv 

' tiou are " The Hefugee of Auoerica," "The Abbess," "The 
Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson "Whitlaw," " The View 
of Wrexbill," "Tremordyn Cliff," "The Widow Bamnby." 
"The Widow Married," "The Blue Belles of England," 
" Hargreave ; or, the Adventures of a Man of Fashion," 
"The Laurringtons ; or, Inferior People," "The deter 

I Woman," Ac, &c. 



MARTIN FARQUHAE TT7PPEE. 

Thb author of " Proverbial Philosophy,'" a work much 
esteemed by country clergj-men, and copies of which m 
extensively used as prizes in young ladies' schools, WM 
bom in London in 1811, the aame year that saw Thackmy 
enter life, and was educated at Charterhouse, the mhu 
Bohool where the author of the Wewcomes became ocquaiBUd 
with Virgil and Uouicr and mastered the graceful art of 
I making Qreek and LatJu verses. 
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From Charterhouse Mr. Tapper proceeded to Oxford, 
where he obtained respectable honours; and on quitting 
Alma Mater with his degree, he consumed the requirednum- 
ber of dinners at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the bar. 
Though a member of the legal profession, he has never 
practised in the Inns or Courts of Law, but has devoted 
his vigorous and polished intellects to literary pursuits. 
As a poet, he has been handled by the critics not less cruelly 
than was Eobert Montgomery, but like Mr. Montgomery 
he has had substantial consolation for the severe castigations 
he has received from the self-elected judges of his art in the 
positively enormous circulation of his metrical compositions 
— a circulation £ar exceeding that of Tennyson'sworks. And 
this great success is in some measure merited ; for, though 
no sane man would attempt to defend the pompous balder- 
dash and blatant emptiness of many passages of "The 
Proverbial Philosophy," it cannot be denied that much of 
Mr. Tupper's poetry embodies noble thoughts, long and 
deeply meditated, and that several of his ballads for their 
healthiness of sentiment, vigour of expression, and command 
over the reader's affections are beyond praise. 
• As a novelist, Mr, Tupper has not a very distinguished 
place in literature; but the artistic strength and many 
beauties of "The Crock of Gold," "The Heart, a Social 
Novel," and " Thp Times, a Domestic Novel," make us wish 
that he would again imdertake a work of prose fiction* 



SAMUEL WABREN, D.C.L., F.B.a, Q.C., M.P. 

The reputation of this author is very wide, but still not 
a very desirable one. His works have been extensively 
circulated, and are universally admired by all persons pos- 
sessed of any refinement natural or acquired. The motto 
on the title-page of the " Diary of a late Physician," the 
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famous obaerration of Dr. Johnaon, " What is nearest u> 
touches ua moat. The passions rise liigher at domestic thu 
at imperial tragedies," is peculiarly in place, and would 
apply with equal force to all Mr. Warren's tales. But, 
unfortunately, the incidents of hie fictions are not man 
common than the style in which they are narrated. ICs 
sketches abound in striking positions, and sceaes which 
arouse vehement passions. But be subdues us not by 
delicate touches, gradually and imperceptibly winning ua to 
tendemesa, but by tremendous blows of a sledge-hammer. 
Terror is the feeling he especially delights to excite, but WB 
never find much subtlety in the means by which he sets 
about his work, He fiercely proclaims hia intentions at the 
outset, to frighten ua out of onr wits, to horrify us, to make 
women shriek with dismay and men tremble in their boots. 
The very titles of the stories making up the "Diaiy of a 
late Physician," strike the heart with a cold pang. Take a 
few of them :—" Cancer," "A Scholar's Death-bed," "In- 
triguing and Madness," "Consumption," "The Spectral 
Dog," "The Porger," "The Ruined Merchant," "The 
Destroyer." What a series of ghastly sickening scenes of 
infamy, \-iolence, and physical agony do these labeU suggest ! 
Such is the fashion in which Mr. Warren opens shop. He 
is Monk Lewis without the Hue fire. He undertakes lo 
supply any painful sensation, from nausea to conTuUive 
weeping. It is needless to say that his wares are popular. 
These remarks may be made a» justly of hia other works of 
fiction as of the " Diary." They are all powerful, but only 
to scare and horrify ; we find in them little or no anatyEia of 
character, no suggestive philosophisings, no humotiroui 
illuatrations of important doctrines, no playfnlneaa, uo 
I delicate pathos ; the narratiye is frequently clumay, never 
I forcible from simplicity, and ever, as the crisis of the story 
lie approached, indescribably bombastic. But still ve aie 
Eafiected — against our wUl, our judgment, our good taotSj 
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and BB we read the coarsely-worded scenes of mental suffer- 
ing) excruciating disease, and hiunan nerves quiyering under 
the tortures of hell, our determination to be stoical gives 
way, and fairly cudgelled into submission^ we burst into 
hysterical sobs. 

Mr. "Warren was bom in Denbighshire, in 1807, and ifl 
now fifty years of age. His father was for many years a Dis- 
senting minister, but was subsequently ordained a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. At first Mr. Warren was 
designed for the medical profession, but after pursuing his 
studies for that vocation for a short time, he resolved, in 
September, 1827, to turn his energies to the bar. 

His literary aspirations commenced at an early period 
of youth. In 1823, when still in his seventeenth year, he 
wrote to Sir Walter Scott, and addressing him as the 
** great unknown" author of the Waverly Novels, asked 
his advice about the pubHcation of some boyish attempt at 
authorship. Sir Widter, who clearly regarded the letter as 
an impertinent attempt to entrap him into avowing himself 
as *' the great unknown," responded with dubious morality, 
''I am not the author of those novels which the world 
chooses to ascribe to me, and am therefore unworthy of the 
praises due to that individual, whoever he may prove to be." 
Sir Walter after penning this painful falsehood, proceeded 
somewhat caustically to refer his correspondent for infor- 
mation concerning publishing to the publishers. 

Besides his novels, which are the "Diary of a late 
Physician," "Ten Thousand a Tear," and "Now and 
Then," Mr. Warren has vmtten several law-books and 
numerous essays for Blackwood's Magazine, and in 1851 he 
treated the public with that heavy and inexplicable piece of 
balderdash, " The Lily and the Bee," which we are quite 
ready to regard as a perfect expression of what he thinks 
a poem ought to be. 

Mr. Samuel Warren is Becorder for Hull, and M.P. for 

TOL. II. B D 
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jSCdhurst. He has not yet been long enough in the Hoiifle 
to show whether he has the requisite capabilities for effect- 
ing a parliamentary triiunph, but he has ah^eadj spoken on 
a few occasions without producing any very favourable 
impression. He is a ConservatiTe and a follower of Lord 
Derby. 



EDWABD M. WHITTY. 

Like many, we might almost say most, of our best living 
writers, Mr. Whitty is not indebted to the training of any 
of our great public schools or universities. It was in 
Grermany that he prepared himself for the task of journalism, 
to which he has chiefly, and until of late solely, devoted his 
powers. "The Times," and the "Leader," are the two 
metropolitan papers that have especially profited by his 
genius. As a keen-sighted politician, gifted with an unusual 
share of satiric strength, and with a rare knowledge of the 
history and structure of parties, and the nature of party- 
warfare, he is known to the general public, who are not 
permitted to penetrate the veil of anonymous literature, by 
his " History of the Session of 1852," and his " Groveming 
Classes." It was not till 1857 that he published his first 
avowed work of prose fiction, "Friends of Bohemia, or 
Phases of London Life." The sensation which this re- 
markable novel created on its first appearance, in the clubs 
and coteries of London, is fresh in the minds of aU who take 
active part in the literature, politics, or pleasure of the 
capital. The originality and freshness of its satire would 
have gained it admirers, whatever had been the principal 
topics it dwelt upon ; but when it was noised abroad that it 
contained masterly and most unkind sketches of the fore- 
most personages in our political arena, love of mischief, and 
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perhaps of scandal also, gave an impulse to love of art ; 
and the excitement of amusement or anger became general. 
The *•' Athenaeum,'* in a vigorous article, generously- 
recognised the excellence of the story, and with manly- 
frankness, not often displayed in criticism to authors making 
a first essay in an untried field, bestowed cordial praise on 
the author. The Americans, always on the look-out for 
good English novels, and always giving a preference to 
those which are spiced with personality, speedily reprinted 
the work, and that they highly relished the dish set before 
them, is evidenced by the enormous sale it has met with 
throughout the States and Canada. 

It is understood that Mr. Whitty is now engaged on 
another noveL What its subject is does not transpire; 
but if it equal its precursor in merit, it will be good indeed. 



FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 

Op the numerous writers to whom the present generation 
is indebted for instruction and amusement few have more 
claims on our respect and gratitude than Mr. Folkestone 
Williams, Professor of Ancient and Modem History, <&c., 
of the Cavalry College, Richmond. The son of a London sur- 
geon, he was educated for his father's profession, and had the 
advantages of commencing his medical studies as a pupil of 
Guthrie. But a strong bias for literature carried him from 
the curriculum of the hospitals, and he boldly determined to 
throw away the lancet, and rely on the pen as a means of 
pushing his fortunes. Whatever may have been the 
result of this decision to Mr. Williams, there c^ui be little 
doubt that the world has gained by it. For nearly thirty 
years he has been actively engaged as an author, and has 
contributed in no slight degree to the edification of the 
reading public. The entire list of bis works we have not 
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space to give ; but in enumerating the best of them ire 
should mention of his novels, '^Mephistophiles in England,*' 
<< Eureka," '^ Youth of Shakspeare," " Shakspeare and fail 
Friends," " Maids of Honour," " Strawberry Hill," and 
*^ The LuttreUs ;" and of his historical works we should 
point to ^'Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea^" '^ Court and 
Times of James I." *' Court and Times of Charles I.," and 
" Memoirs ol Horace "Walpole." 

The Shakspeare novels, as they are usually called, are 
perhaps the works by which Mr. Williams is best known. 
Their design is of course open to the same critical objectionB 
that are properly advanced against Mr. Disraeli's ambitions 
attempt to delineate and illustrate the genius of Byron 
and Shelley. But though the reader may feel that it is 
beyond the power of fiction to add beauty or power to that 
image of Shakspeare which is the constant companion of 
every polished mind, he is not the less delighted with the 
true poetic earnestness, the graceful familarity with the 
manners of Elizabethan England, the scholarly style, and 
refined humour, which render the writings of Mr. WilliamB 
deserving of high rank in recent literature. 

Eor a considerable period Mr. Folkestone Williams was 
sub-editor and subsequently editor of the " New Monthly 
Magazine," and he has also contributed in some measure 
to the reputation of Captain Marryat and Theodore Hook ; 
for he wrote more than one third of " The Little Savage," 
which was left unfinished by the former author, and he com- 
posed the concluding chapters of " Fathers and Sons "— 
the novel which Hook was employed upon when death 
closed his career. 



CAPTAIN CHARLES LASGELLES WKAXALL. 

The name and family of Wraxall, of Soinersetshire, are 
inseparably connected with literature. Sir JN^athaaiel 
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William "Wraxall (descended from Sir John de Wraxall, 
who represented Somerset and Dorset in parliament under 
Edward I.) besides occupying a distinguished position in 
the civil service of the East India Company as judge-advo- 
cate and paymaster of the troops of the Bombay presidency, 
on the two expeditions to Guzerat and Baroche in 1771 
achieved a high reputation as an author. Besides his 
** Tour round the Baltic," he left behind him several works, 
of which the best known are the notorious '^ Historical 
Memoirs of his own Times/' and the not less celebriEkted 
" Memoirs," which were not published till death had secured 
him from the terrors of King's Bench law, which had severely 
punished him for the boldness of the former work. This 
accomplished courtier sat iq parliament for many years, 
the first borough he represented being Hindon, which place 
as we have stated in the prior pages of this work, likewise 
returned at different times to the lower house, Beckford 
and Monk Lewis ; but it was not till 1813 that he was raised 
to the dignity of a baronet. 

The subject of this memoir is the only grandson of Sir 
Nathaniel, and is, consequently, next heir to the title. 
Captain Wraxall was educated at Oxford, and after his 
departure from that university resided several years on the 
Continent, where he acquired a knowledge of the languages, 
and a £Etmiliar acquaintance with the manners of the prin- 
cipal European countries, that have been of incalculable 
use to him as a writer. Though he has chiefly devoted his 
talents to the service of newspapers and leading 
monthly magazines, he has found time to produce several 
translations from the German, and two original works. 
His " Hand-Book to the Naval and Military Kesources of 
the Principal European Nations," is of great merit and 
value ; and quite recently he has published a novel, under 
the title of " Wild Oats," which is iu every respect a book 
worthy of perusal. The story is interesting, and well- 
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and IB told with a soldierly confidence and nn 
of satire, that are as pleaaing aa they are rare. 
the especial claim " Wild Oats " haa on the attention 
generous appuoval of the critic is, that it is a tboroughir 
attempt to transplant th« French novel to Englisi 
Previous to the tale in qiieation, the efforts in thia 
'ction had been the reverse of felicitous, fiequtrHly 
only audacious plagiarisma, and never by anv cliasce 
rising above the level of barren imitation. It still remains 
to be decided whether the fruit of thia ingraftmcnt is fjood 
in itself, or adapted to our national palate ; but there aui 
be no doubt, tliat be the general sentence favourable frr 
adverse, it is on Captain Wraxall the praise or blame must 
showered. 




MI9S VONGE, 



In an enumeration of the principal leading novelistA, 

not to mention Miss Tonge, would be a most reprebenMble 

omission. For many years thia amiable and accomplished 

lady haa been one of the chief constructors of books for the 

amusement and instruction of yonag people, and during tlie 

later portion of her literary career she haa produced at least 

four works of fiction that are to be ranked far above men 

children's stories. The wide circulation of " The Heir of 

tedclj-fie," " Heart's-ease," " Daisy-ehain," and " Dynavor 

ce," and their very unusual literary merits place it 

lyond question that Miss Yonge both has and deserves lii 

I the place of honour in her peculiar department rf 

athor-craft. As a writer of elegant stories, inpulcatin* a 

althy morality and true womanly sentimenta, and eini> 

jntly adapted to develop and Ibnu the tastes cf youu^ 

t, at that critical period when childhood is blushing inw 

oly maturity, the author of " Heart 's-ea&e" haa n- 
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celled all her rivals. She well deserves the £1,000 which 
publisliers are ready to give her for a tale; for to be able to 
address the young and gentle, truthfully and with solemnity, 
on the most sacred subjects of their affections and hopes 
and eternal interests, and in such a manner that they find 
an exquisite pleasure in listening to good counsel and 
forming wise resolves, is a high endowment seldom to be 
found in any but very superior women. 

Of late there has been a cry that Miss Tonge writes too 
much and too fast ; and certainly her pen has during the 
six years ending at the close of 1866 been very prolific, as 
the following list of her works for that time, taken from the 
British Museum Catalogue will shew. 1, "Henrietta's 
"Wish; or Domineering, a Tale;" 1850. 2, "Kenneth;" 
1850. 3, "Kings of England;" 1862. 4, "The Two 
Guardians ;" 1852. 5, " Landmarks of Ancient History ;'• 
1852. 6, " Langley School ;" 1860. 7, " Landmarks of the 
Middle Ages ;" 1853. 8, " The Castle-Builders ;" 1854. 
9, « The Heir of ^edclyffe ;" 1853. 10, " Heart's-ea^e ;" 
1854. 11, " The Little Duke ;" 1854. 12, " The Lances of 
Lynwood ;" 1855. 13, " Leonard the Lion-hearted ;" 1856. 
14, " Daisy-Chain ;" 1856 :— 

That is, in proportion of more than two works a year ! 



THE END. 



Godfrey & Delany, Printen, %, Savoy Street, Strand« 



NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

To be had at afl the Libraries. 



THE BEIGXIXG BEAUTY. By Lady 

CzAiTSBTvy . Acthor o£ " Life and ics BeaUties,** &c. 3 vols. 

HECKIXGTON. Bv Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 



~ A TA^xA^Ie prize to roden ia seardi of a derer noreL The heroine Is channinir. 
71^ fLeccbei cf tke "oOcials*— Mr. Fren, Sfr James Annstead, and George Mashsm 
the ;>i=i;l>£eer. ibs rinrry,, loiscnrpaloas * coming man ' — are all admirable, sach as 
co^ Mra. Gor can sfeeteli tS»aa— ligta. like, and spirited. Diamond-dnsfe IsplentiAiIljr 
s>-rlr:>Ied ore iLe paces in she ^pc of little epigrams and spirited phrases."— 

THE POOR RELATION. By Miss Pardoe. 

~ TW Terr best Mvel vhkk Jfiaa Faidoe bas erv irTitten.*'«>if«cKii0ier. **AnoTel 
cf a meoe iaici ca ci ag diancta; vhicli vfU cnlor contfderaUe popnlarttj.'*-— 0&Mn«r. 
- 'The Poor BdatiOB' is rnnMtenMj saperior to most of the fictions of the day."— 

THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. BvJohn 



v^^?' 

'% 



I 



Edvuxd Keade. 3 Tola. ' 

** A noTettounr oat of the commoD, admiialily written, and ftan of character. We 
bcartilj- reooouiend iL"— Aeoder. 

ONE AND TWENTY. By the Author of 

" wad-flower,*' " TIm Bouse of Ehnore," &c. 3 vols. 

" A oorel of rare pover and consommate abtUtT."*-— Oteerwr. 

'* Among the new iioYels» one of the besfe is * One and Twenty.**— 2!»nilMr. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author of 

" The Disdplme of Life," ftc 3 toIs. 
** This is, to onr mind, the best of all Lady Emily Paoiaa1)7^noreU.**-W0A» BnH 

VIOLET BANK andits INMATES. 2 vols. 

" A very good wjr^"—JSpeetator 

*' A pleasant book, written in a pleasant spirit"— 'iUAAMnMi 

ADELE. By Juua Eatanagh. 3 vols. 

** Adele is the best work we hare read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming norel 
tnU of delicate character painting."— ii<A«iKniiii 

THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 3 vols. 

" One of the cleverest novels of the day. There is life in it, and deep feeling. The 
anther has met with a succ»» that has been fairly earned." — Examitur 

RUMOUR. By the Author of " CHARLES 

AUCHESTER," &c. 3 vok. 

COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. GREY, Author 

of "The Gambler's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

A WILL AND A WAY. By the Hon. 

HENRY COKE, Author of "High and Low," &c. 2 vols. 

ORPHANS. By the Author of " Margaret 

Maitland." 1 voL lOs. Gd. 

HURST AND BLACKTT, PUBLISHERg, SUCCESSORS TO BCKBT COLBURK, 

13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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